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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


It is the purpose of the London Institute of World 
Affairs to provide an independent international forum 
for the critical and constructive discussion of, and research 
into, problems of world affairs. 

World Affairs, the quarterly journal of the Institute, 
and The Library oj World Affairs are the agencies by 
which, so far, the Institute has sought to promote this 
object. It has, however, been felt for a considerable 
period that there are topics which require a fuller and 
more thorough treatment than it is possible to give in 
the Quarterly and which, nevertheless, do not necessarily 
require the space of a book to be adequately co\ered. 
It is the hope of the Institute Council and of the Editors 
that The Year Booh of World Affairs will provide the 
medium for the publication of such research articles on 
W’orld affairs and that it will form a useful addition to 
the publications sponsored by the London Institute of 
World Affairs. 

G. W. K. 

G. S. 
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PERMANENT FEATURES 
OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


By 

W. GURIAN 

In February, 1014, P, N. Dumovo, the former Russian 
Minister of the Interior and elder statesman, addressed to 
Tsar Nicholas II a memorandum * m which he argued that not 
Germany, but Britain was Russia’s enemy, and, therefore, 
that a German-Russian war ought to be avoided. Great 
Britain, he elaborated, was the supporter of revolutionarj’ 
forces and a war with Germany would only promote revolu- 
tion. * Strange as it may seem, Britain, monarchical and 
conser\'ative to the marrow at home, has in her foreign 
relations always acted as the protector of the most demagogic 
tendencies, invariably encouraging all popular movements 
that aim at the weakening of the monarchical principle.’ 
Durnovo believed that Russia was in no way prepared for a 
world war, and emphasised t * It is our firm conviction . . . 
that there must inevitably break out in the defeated country 
a social revolution which, by the very nature of things, will 
spread to the country of the victor . . . An especially favour- 
able soil for social upheavals is found in Russia where the 
masses undoubtedly profess, unconsciously, the principles of 
Socialism ... A political revolution [he meant a change to a 
parliamentarj’-democratic regime] is not possible in Russia, 
and any revolutionary' movement must inevitably degenerate 
into a Socialist, movement. . . . The Russian masses, wVietYiw 
workmen or peasants, are not looking for political rights 
ivhieh they neither want nor comprehend.’ 

This memorandum has been regarded as a remarkable 

> Engluh traniUlioQ id F. A. Colder, Do«amrnt« 0 / iluimn Uuloru JW<- 
1917, London, Kew York, 1937. 3 C. 
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prophecy,’ but it shows that Durnovo anticipated correctly 
the general trend of Russian internal developments and, at 
the same time, misjudged the future relations of Russia, Great 
Britain and the world. The war against Germany brought about 
the collapse of the Tsarist regime in March, 1917. After a few 
months the democratic liberal Provisional Government gave 
place to Lenin’s Soviet regime, which, although it destroyed 
all political liberties, promised to fulfil the elementary social 
aspirations of the masses. But this revolution did not succeed 
in spreading among the victors — neither Germany, victorious 
over Russia, nor Great Britain nor the other Western victors 
over Germany became Communist. Great Britain did not 
support Russian world-revolutionary propaganda, but, on the 
contrary, opposed it most energetically, in contrast to her 
ninctcenth’century attitude of favouring liberal and democratic 
movements on the Continent, the attitude which Durnovo had 
m mind. ^Vhat Durnovo feared and Lenin hoped for did not 
materialise— no world revolution ended World War I. 

In 1940 the situation is radically changed. The Soviet 
Union succeeded where Nicholas II failed— Germany has been 
defeated. Does this mean that the Soviets can now accom- 
plish what was beyond thew power after World War I ? 
Will social and pro-Communist revolutions sweep the world? 
Will the revolutionary potential of the period after World 
War I become a revolutionary reality alter World War II? 
Will the foreign policy of Lenin, who emphasised from the 
beginning of bis rule that world revolution could not be 
expected at once, and that it was necessary to manoeuvre 
patiently for it, win after almost three decades? Or will this 
foreign policy obtain a victory which Lenin did not expect ? 
Will it only succeed m building up a gigantic empire which, 
though with a peculiar tradition and self-interpretation, is an 
empire among other empires? 

These questions determine the approach of the present 

» M Aldioov. • P N DorPOTO. Prot^wt of Uir tnil RerfJution Tht Human 

I.etiea, Aulomn, 1912 
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article to the fundamental problems of Soviet foreign policy. 
Who is right among the students of Soviet affairs— those who 
with Timasheff* believe that Russian nationalism has won and 
that, in spite of temporary comebacks, Communism with its 
international and world revolutionary hopes is on the retreat, 
or those who with Dallin * assume that Stalinism is only a 
new method of realising the old programme? According to 
Dallin, conquest and power politics have replaced the old 
belief in proletarian solidarity and the efficiency of the propa- 
ganda and of the organisational work of the Third Inter- 
national with its sections, the various Communist parties. 


During World War I, Lenin maintained an uncompromising 
opposition to all the policies of the Tsarist regime. He nas 
a defeatist, believing that all Powers were imperialist Powers, 
and that, therefore, humanity would not be interested in the 
victory of any side. He even used nationalist arguments to 
justify his defeatism. In the Autumn of 1914 he wrote in an 
article,* which has escaped general notice, that the Great 
Russians should be proud to liberate themselves from the 
yoke of the Tsars and to realise democracy and Socialism. 
Such a successful revolution would be the basis of true 
Russian patriotism. After the Bolsheviks came to power in 
October, 1917, Lenin abandoned his defeatism; he stated that 

* N S TuDBiheS, The Crrat Itetrrat The Gnneth and Dteline of Comtnuniim 
iti Ruttxa, New York. 1916 In tbe course of the Great Retreat, the Rnsaiati 
nation has broken tbe backbone of tbe Commuaist moniter In tbe course 
of the Great Retreat, tbe Bossians have been more and more inclined to 
restore those links with tbe past which had been flagrantly destroyed under 
the Conunnnist esperimeal ' (115-116) 

D J Dallin, The Real Sottel Ruttta, New Haven, 1911 ' Communisni in 

power can be only Staliaism, nottung eUc is possible The Moscow formula, 
" Stalin IS the Lenin of today ”, is quite correct ‘ (53) 

Lenin, Sofcliinenia, 3rd ed , Vol X^HI, Moacow, 1929, article ‘ On the 
national pride of tbe Great Bnsaians' ’We love oar language and father 
land, we work with the greatest energy to elevate its working masses [that is, 
nine tenths of the population] to tbe conscious life of democrats and Socialists 
. . . We arc full of feelings of national pnde. for the Great Russian nation 
has also created a revolutionary class. . . We are full of national pnde. 

and, therefore, vre hate particularly our past of slavery . ’ (81) (All 

lriTi«lations from the Russian are my own. W G ) 
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he had become a defender of Russia (an ohoTonetz) * ; for 
now Russia, under the Soviet Covemment, had become the 
basis for the progress of humanity towards Socialism. Lenin 
also realised that the October victory of the forces fighting for 
Socialism in Russia did not mean that this victory would be 
assured m all other countries, or even m Russia herself. lie 
was very proud when he was able to announce that the Soviet 
regime had outlasted the days of the Parisian commune.’ 
And he emphasued that it would be wrong to sacrifice the 
‘ healthy bom baby ’ — the regime of the October revolution — 
to the hopes of international revolution. The opportunity of 
developmg his views on foreign policy was given to him by 
the debate on the separate peace with Imperial Germany.* 
From the beginning, Lenin opposed all those who believed 
a peace wAYi an \mpeiia\vs\. pc»wti, a peace ttiat. 
obviously favour the imperialists and sacrifice the revolu- 
tionary forces inside Germany as well as in the German- 
occupied eastern territories of Poland, the Baltic States and 
the Ukraine, must be rejected. He took the attitude that the 
Soviets bad no reason to expect an immediate world revolution. 
He emphasised that it was necessary to take power relations 
into coosidetation — the Russian peasants and workers had no 
army and were too tired to oppose the advancing German 
forces — and he claimed that to ignore realities would result 
only in worse peace conditions and, perhaps, even in the total 
destruction of the Soviet regime. 

The Brest-Litovsk crisis is the ke>' to the understanding 


Lci^ts. Of ot , \ol XXU, M«w»w, im 'Wk UlbnUci dtlcndnk 

(oboTOJitzt), (Loce Xorenber 7 [October 2-1]. 1917. tre for the 

defcDCe of the filberlaad imee Ibu i»j (291 Article piibliiheil lo Pratdii 
of Febmary 25. 1918 ) 

IffliQ, op ctl . \ol XXII ' Be|iort On (he Actmtm of the Cooscil of People • 
Cwomieun ' of January 21 (II) 1918. 205 ff 

Lenio op eil Vol XXII ParticnUrly important are (he theaea on tbc 
imme<liate conclnaioo of a aeparate and aoneiatioDiat peace <191 S.) and (be 
article on the reTolaliooary pbraae (261 ft) * The alogani are eicellent, aeHuc* 
(ire intoiicatiDg— bat they ha«e no baaia, that la the eaaetice of the rerolu 
tioaary phraie ‘ The rerolglionary (diraae la the repetiliofl of rerololionary 
alogana «ivbrat taVisg into accoont tW objeetiTe cofi'Iitiona * f’talm ditagreed 
aitb I>sia'a policiea ' Slalin la «roag «ben be aaya that one aboold col 
aabacTibe (to the treaty of Pint lateaak (277)) 
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of Soviet forcipn policy. Lenin did not pive up his world- 
revolutionarj* nim. The very belief in the world-rcvolutionsrj’ 
utopia, in the ultimately inevitable victory of Communism, 
iustificil careful adaptation to existinp realities, that is to 
say, power politics. The foundations of Soviet patriotism are 
laid. Ruvsia becomes the fatherland of Communists, because 
she IS controlled by a Communist povernment. As the historj’ 
of the Third International will show, this first proletarian 
po\ ernment demands that its foreipn policy be reparded as the 
policy of the international proletariat by all Communists in 
all other countries. The Soviet repime is at the same time the 
Government of Russia, and the power which works for the 
future world ortlcr of justice. Soviet nationalism is the com- 
plement of Communist internationalism. 

During the crisis of Brest-Lit ovsk, Lenin realised what his 
opponents, the Left-Communists under Bukharin, had over- 
looked. He understood that the world revolution would not 
come at once, simply by means of appeals and propaganda. 
Later on, he recopnised ns a mistake his belief of 1018 that a 
world revolution would develop in a few months as a result 
of the World War. In 1019 he founded the peneral staff of 
the world revolution, the Third International. After the end 
of the civil war in Russia (1021), he postponed his rcvolu- 
tionarj’ aims apavn and innupumted the N.E.P. (New 
Economic Policy) ; for he realised that Russia needed a 
hreathinp spell, and that she had to learn from the capitalist 
countries which she hoped to overcome. To this end, Lenin 
even accepted a policy of granting business enterprises as 
concessions to foreipn capitalists. 

The crisis of Brest-Lito\’sk reveals the two-fold aspect of 
the foreipn policy of the Soviet doctrinaire — utopianism and 
cynical realism. The doctrinaire and utopian aspect consists 
in tlie acceptance of the 5Iarxinn-Lemnist analysis of capitalism 
and of imperialism ns the highest stage of capitalism in which 
it begins to disinteprate. Tliis analysis may be supplemented 
by some actual experiences. Lenin died before the emergence 
of Fascism, hut the fundamental terminolopj* and doctrine 
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lemain unchanged. The Communist party is the vanguard of 
the proletariat. The proletariat will found the new society 
m which the realisation of the interests of humanity will 
supplant domination by n few capitalists. There are distinc- 
tions between capitalist, semi-capitalist and feudal countries. 
There is the possibility of an uneven deielopment which 
would permit the acceleration of evolution, the skipping over 
of social stages, and telescoping into one period the destruc- 
tion of the feudal order and the overcoming of a bourgeois 
democracy (as m Russia). 

This doctrine gives wonderful opportunities for changes 
and reversals. It can be claimed that periods were wrongly 
interpreted — e.g., what was in reality a feudal period had 
been regarded as a half-democratic one. The advances made by 
a democratic order were overlooked by left-wing radicals, who 
m an infantile way were over-enthusiastic and became drunk 
with their own oratory. The Communist dialectic also made it 
possible to say that there were betrayers wl»o prevented* the 
right development, who were not bold enough, and who had 
become enslaved by their comfortable hie. Lenin bimself 
had pointed out that the imperialists win over the leaders of 
Socialist parties and of the working class by corrupting them, 
and creating for them better conditions of life.* This explana- 
tion by way of betrayal is then used against everybody who 
IS accused of preventing the expected Communist success or 
who opposes the policies of the dominant Communist group, 
from Ruth Fischer and Brandler to Trotsky and Bukharin- 
R)kov. Tins doctrinaire terminology has done much harm to 
the policies of Russia. It ran be quoted against the Soviet 
leaders. Dallin does not have to forge statements of Stahn in 
favour of world revolution and of the victory of Communism 

• lifnm. op fil . Yol \IX. Srf H . Moofow, 1*136 Cf tbe prdtr* to Ibe 
German and French edition of Imprnalum at lAr Latiit Stage 0 / Capitahtn 
(rotn thia fticaotie extra |<n>Gl. it la |'o»ibIe to buy labour leadera 
and Ibe orprr lerel of tbe labmir anstnrrac} Thia flrraip of labotirera or 
labour analorraey ' . u tbe mam eupport of tbe Perond Intemalional, 

and al preeenl the main »0|<port of Ibe bwirgeoiiie “ (77, dated Jul> 6 
lOJO) 
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throMRJiout the >\orlil.'* ThU tenninolofry Ims iiupre^ced nn<l 
sometijiies nulled tlie lender** of tlic Soviet Union thenisclvc^- 
Stnlin ol>vionsly believed timt the llus-io-l'mnisli wnr wotdd 
not In**! loiif*, heenn*ie he ovcre*»!iiiinted Communist rcvoUi* 
tionnry inlluenees unioniJ the I’mnish tnns'jes." Appnreidly 
the Soviet lenders misenleulnted Comimmist inlluenees in Nnri 
Cernmny. Only dnrin}: World Wnr 11 did they ndvmiee the 
theory of jieople'.s imperinhsm. Tins peojde’s nnperinlisin 
poisoned the MorkniR elnss ot n tinlion iind made it responsible 
for the exploitation ot other iifttions.'* 

The indestrnetible ehnrneterof tilojnan beliefs is bnsrd upon 
the nssimiption that snob l*ebefs offer keys to the necessary 
development of history which will end in a moral way- 
renlisiuj* what is most useful and at the same time jnst. This 
attitude permits the developincnt of a eynienl realism. There 
is certainty that the opponents will disappear, lint the time 
and means of destruction are not known. It Is therefore 
possible to cooperate with the opponent as lonff as he is 
stroiiR enoiiKh an<l the Comimmist army 1ms not yet 
enough strength and experience, lint it is also jierfeelly right 
to annihilate him as soon ns the opportunity to do so arises. 
Lenin used the senlcil ear given him by the (lermnn CJcnernl 
Staff in 1017 in order to tome to Itiissia lor tbe overthrow 
of the Provisional Government, in whose disappeurnnee ho 
as well ns Ludendor^~for rather different reasons — was 
interested,'* lie did not thereby become an eternal ally of 

1“ Cf <>j' nt., n IT. rliii|ilrr. Tfc» i>rr»r» .Vsin» ,, TfoMly wliUli lnr« (o uliow 
llisl Ui^rp ii no iliffomiro l>ptnppt) 8Ulin mnl Itir rr^otii- 

lion»r)f Tri>l«kj. llisl Htshn i« Uip rhoiiii'iw ot worM rr>otii' 

lion loiUy *, 

“ HtPn Uio ilrfrintr of iimny kipreU of fUslin'o f'olifio*, V. 1. Pcitoiiiftn, «rilr»i 
‘ Pl»liTi. MoWov, /liilanov . . . •Hiimr.t ItiM I'liitoiul «oiiU not fijjlil, lh»l 
innat I itina uotil.l rill* lo Kuniinm td'C tirn.l ot itm lUittiAn opKinioroil Coni' 
mniilit pnvrnimrnl— \V, 0 ] •ml oxctliron Uinr olil IoaiIpm. . (.'forii'l 
JMitii-* ol }f(ri*ip ori't .tbrosJ. Kew ^OTV, laiti, fkST ) 

*• TTii" Ukwj lifts »lrv,ln<o.l in tlio «ftr wrilincft of ll.ik I'lirt nl'iirp, tlip luoul 
wiiloly Ton.l P.iiicl ii»r r«*or»fooJri>t Unt •! the »»iiip linio, il iis« »i>iiiO' 
tlinr* dftiniril tlifti llir iinr «•< fmiiiht only n|.'iiiii<t Itio NftO*. Ilmt Itio 
Ootiiiftn ppoplo mill I not I'O (loftlttiyrl Tho rlraro'l foniiiilftlion of Uio llirory 
ot ]>N<pWi Imi'oTiftliftiu U to t»o Iftunit in on nrlulo ot 0 liftiiKo. Uio j rmon* 
IVli.h Atul.ftMftilor lo llio r,»A., in ,V*f«.iii. lVrtiiil.or fit), lulls • Wliftt 
I'fftro for OrrinftnyT' s 

>• Cf. Bchiiiiiin, op ril , 0 
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LudendorR. Co-operation with Churchill during \yorid ^Var 11 
provided no obstacle to restoring him to the position of World 
Enemv Xo. 1 after the war. The Soviet historian Tarle 
praised Churchill m 1M4 as the founder of Anglo-Russian 
eo-operation and attacked him bitterly m 1946 as the most 
dangerous exponent of Bntish imperialism.'* Soriet propa- 
ganda justifies the most devious shifts and the most spectacular 
changes of views by reference to the eternal principles of social 
and historical development. This cvTiieal realism makes the 
understanding of Soiiet policy somewhat difficult for those 
who do not share its peeubar utopian and doctrinaire basis, 
a basis that makes it ruthless and intensifies its amoralism. 
For everything may be justified by the utopian aim, and the 
most brutal actions and unexpected changes may be attributed 
to considerations of humanity and justified by an Bnal}’5is of 
the existing conditions. 

Has the character of the c)'nica] realism of Soviet policies 
changed since Lenin ? I think that no ehange in fundamentals 
ran be observed. But a change in the emphasis of propaganda 
appeals can be discovered. The gulf between utopia and the 
present order is percen ed with greater clarity. Lenin himself 
passed from a belief that the world revolution would come in 
a few months to the conviction of the necessity of the NEP. 
Bolsheink education in the realities of the worid has continued. 
Stalm and Vyshinsk}* empharise that the proletarian State will 
continue to live in a non-proletarian and capitalist world 
which will trj' to destroy it, and which will even exercise a 
corrupting influence inside its frontiers." Thus, the State and 
its power must be emphasised, and the withering away of the 
State becomes an even more distant goal. The institutions 
and policies of the destructive revolutionary* period during 
which the young power of the Bolsheviks felt compelled to 
differentiate itself most emphatleallY from the hated Tsarist 
regime had to be abandoned. Typical of this development is 

'* The fniM cf Churclull u to iemti id T»rle. Knnulcirc Vol I, 

Uiucnw. l<m 

*» Cf Miftsfl T Flonnikj. TnrWr •« I nd^tUailiiii tf (W r.J.S /! , Ne* 

tork 193^ $'33 C C oo C^pilalut EonrliBmrDt *) 
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the recent assumption by Stalin and his associates of the titles 
of Prime Minister and Minister, titles which Lenin regarded 
as particularly hateful and gladly abandoned. The earlier 
utopian experiments have been dropped for the time being and 
are replaced by policies that irill enhance the State’s material 
power. The present cannot be sacrified to the future. The 
healthy child of Lenin, the Soviet regime, has meanwhile 
become quite a strong young man, and Stalin acts in Lenin’s 
spirit when he refuses to sacrifice him to hopes and promises 
which may not be fulfilled. 

The determming influence in the various tendencies of 
Soviet foreign policy is the fact that the Soviet regime 
remains the prolelarian-Socialist regime m capitalist sur- 
roundings. An attempt will be made m this article to analyse 
the various trends in Soviet foreign policy by enumerating 
and interpreting the most important events in the relations of 
the Sortets with other Powers. There is no pretence el com- 
pleteness in this analysis and no discussion of details, some of 
which may be found in such works as those of Fischer, 
MUyukov, Taracouzio, Dallin and Yakhontolf.’* 

* • ♦ * * 

In its early days, the Soviet regime, born in the October 
revolution, emphasised its revolutionarj’ character and its 
absolute opposition to its predecessors, the Tsarist and liberal 
regimes. This attitude also dominated its foreign policy. M’ith 
the help of an illiterate sailor whom he had met quite casually, 
Trotskj', the new Commissar of Foreign Affairs, began the 
publication of secret documents found in the archives of his 
ministry.” The principle that all nationalities — apart from 

i» Ixinu Fischer, The SorteU m ITwH Affmti, 2 toU, Loodon, 1930, P*d1 
XniiakoT, La Poittiqne exUneare det SatttU, I^ns. 1935; T A. T*r»«)uiio. 
. The SotKt Unton and /nterfutional Low, New YorL, 1935; T. A. Toracoutio, 
TTof ond Peace in ^oriel Dipfomoey. Kew York, 1910; J. Dallin. Riiefio'e 
Fornjn Polioe* 1930-1940, New HaTen, 1912; D J. Dallin, Riutta and Pott- 
war Europe, New Hareo, 1913; V. YakhontoS, U.SS.R 'e Foreign Polieg, 
New Y<wk, 1915 Soriet Fore\gn Policy during the Pctnotic ICor. Doca 
ment, and .Vatenol,, Yol. I, Jane 1911— December 31, 1913 London, 
1916. 

i' Abonl this sailor, hlarkin, el. I Matskr, Vneiehnayo PohCilo RSJ'.S.R. 
191T-19t3, Moscow, 1923, where it u described how Markin fired tnachine 
guns for his amusement along the cooidors of the Foreign Office. 
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the Great Ilussian — had the right ol separation from the 
Russian Empire was empUaticaUy proclaimed. The treaties 
that partitioned Poland were declared void.'* To the Russian 
Mohammedans, Lenin and Stalin directed an appeal in 
which they announced that the Mohammedans could regain 
unrestricted liberty.'* The negotiations with representatives 
of Imperial Germany and the other Central Powers, opened 
alter the rejection by the United States and the Entente of 
the Bolshevik appeals for a general peace discussion, were 
accompanied by revolutionary propaganda. The Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars even approved a subsidy for radical 
movements outside Russia.** This first stage of Soviet foreign 
policies was characterised by » radicalism which hoped that 
a total transformation ol the world was imminent. Even 
Lenin, who, in the crisis of Brcst-Litovsk, estimated in a 
realistic way the existing conditions, believed that such a 
change would come soon. When the Third International was 
founded m 1910, he expressed the conviction that the Soviet 
world republic was an early possibility." 

But these radical methods, which bluntly rejected all 
traditional diplomatic techniques and legal obligations, could 
not be maintained when the expected revolutions did not come. 
The Soviets were obliged to recognise that they were living in 
a world of non>Communist States, ond that this co-existence 
of regimes fundamentally opposed to each other would endure 
for a long time. It was, therefore, not sufficient to utilise the 
distrust of the non-Soviet Governments against one another. 
Polish policy, for example, in 1910 aided the Soviet regime 

>* Mix M Ivaifrion, ffuim ani |h« 1V<*trni IVorlj, New Yorli 194S. 161 
Decree of Anguit 28. 1918 

>* C( Mix l^acrioa. ‘ Tbe Deeelopmeat of Soxiet Focei||;n Poliej in. Europe 
1917-13' A lelectiOD of Xloeomenti /nfernstiOnaf Conciliation, Vtw lork, 
1913. 12 a 

Cl Mix M Liierion Jtyccie , 16, note 4, ind bii eommrnti on the 

Decree of December 13 1917 Ro decree or ordinance o( ibie lort it louort 
in (be later tecordi 

>> IvcniD, 5elchinenic, Vol XXIV, 3rJ ed , Moecow, J937 Speech on the 
foundation of the CommunieC lotemalMnat 'The comndei who are present 
10 this room have iren how the I ant Bonel Republid «ai foonded, they now 
witneis the founding of ibe Third CoanmuniAt Intemlttnnil, and they will 
all witness Ibe esteblisbment el the Worll Federalire Sonet Ttepablic ' 
(Delixered on March C 1919 ) 
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which Polnnd Imd not ofTiciftlly recognised.” Soon it became 
necessary to conclude treaties that would allow normal 
relations with non*Communist States. Tins policy took 
definite form m 1920 with the various treaties in which the 
Soviet regime recognised the independence of States that had 
formerly been part of, or connected with, the Russian Empire, 
and, in turn, Soviet Russia was recognised by them.” When 
Lenin recognised the iinpossibWity ot re-establishing production 
under the conditions of War*Coninmnism, the New Economic 
Policy was inaugurated and was accompanied by the normalisa- 
tion of relations with most of the Great Powers. The Soviet 
regime, orghnised ns the Soviet Union m 1922, recognised its 
losses in Central Europe, although it made an exception regard- 
ing Bessarnhin, which had been seized by Roumnnia. Only 
Gcorginhad been forcibly reincorpornled into the Soviet Union.” 
Trade and diplomatic relations with capitalist Powers were re- 
estoblished— trade relations alone where diplomatic relations 
could not be arranged (ns with the United States of America). 
Internal reconstruction first, then the extension of State 
control over the whole life, particularly over the peasant 
economy by collectivisation, were the predominant policies.” 
These domestic considerations caused the postponement or 
abandonment of all aggressive and expansionist foreign 
policies. 

True, this defensive attitude was accompanied by hopes 
that the Third International would have some spectacular 
successes, for instance, in Germany (1028) or in Chinn (1027). 
The peaceful ofilcinl and legal policies of the Soviets were 
accompanied by illegal Communist policies. But the activities 

n Cf l/ooi* ri«eb«, op cit , S-Vl a , «here the Tclslions betwern Ibo Comnuitiul 
Mttliblcvtlcy an>] Joncf Ileek, the iuluro I’oreifn Mioiilrr. tre deornbeil 

*» These trcelifi ere reprinted in I,*sen>on‘« The Prerfopmenl, 46 ft Cf also 
A Ttracouzin, 11 at and Ptaet m Soriel /)ipJor>iafjr 

An altempt to justify (bit incorporation is to l>o fnutiJ in Louis Fischer, 
op oil , 218 <T • ' To Ibi* Ilolsliesika. tho crucial point was- " Shall we learu 
an opening {or the Entwh lt> dommala Oeorgia? . In view of Oeorgiu’a 
bad record as an independent and a neniral, they said "Ko".’ 

” A particularly important dcMnplion of the policies of collcctiMsntion la given 
by A Daykov, 7hr Detthptntnl of the Sortrl Economic ^gitcm, Cambridge, 
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of the Third International and its various sections did not 
influence official Soviet foreign policy, even though they some- 
times caused — or excused — disagreeable incidents, for example, 
the so-called Arcos incident in England, and the search of the 
Soviet trade commission in Germany.** The Third Inter- 
national suffered a succession of defeats in spite of some Com- 
munist electoral successes m Germany, Czechoslovakia and 
France.*' Its eSorts to mobilise Asia against British rule 
Mere more sensational than serious; its Balkan enterprises 
ended in disaster, its activities, particularly in Germany and 
France, generally had the eHcct of exciting anti-Communist 
scares rather than of -winning real support for the bastion of 
World Communism, the Soviet Union. 

In Soviet foreign policy, certain pronounced sympathies 
are discernible in the pre-Hitler period. Under both Foreign 
Commissar Chichenn, in office until 1930, and under 
Litvinov, until the rise of Nazism to power in 1933, relations 
with Germany were particularly friendly. After the Treaty 
of Rapallo in 1922,** the Soviets openly supported the anti- 
Versailles front. They believed that Great Britain and France 
were still the likely leaders of intervention as they had been 
in the earlier civil war period. They resented the existence 
of a cordon scmtaire, part ol -which (Poland and Roumania) 
was under the influence of France, while two of the Baltic 
States (Latvia and Estonia) were under the influence of 
Britain. They were anxious to keep the capitalist States 
disunited and believed that Germany was rather weak and, 
therefore, had to be supported in her fight against Versailles. 
They did not like the Locarno policy which might have 
reconciled Germany with her fornier enemies, and they were 
full of mistrust and hate against the League of Nations which 
they regarded as a hypocritical instrument for the justifica- 
tion of anti-Soviet policies.** Relations with Turkey were 

>* On tbeie iiii:i<jentt, c(. Loon Fucl>er. «p cU , Sd3 S and 686 ff, 

Cf F Eorktnin, World Cvmmsnum, A KMtorr o/ the Tfctfd InUmatHwa!, 

New York, 1939 

C( LasetHti, TAe Deeelofment, 66 S 

1’ Note of Mercb 15, 1923 ' The Semet OovernmeDt . . . regard* [the Leagne] 

aa a coalition of certain State* eadeaeoanng to n«arp power OTCt othei Slate* 
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particularly friendly. Mustafa KemaFs (Ataturk^s) fight 
for a free and independent Turkey was seen as a blow against 
British power and therefore supported. Litvinov was fond 
of repeating that Soviet relations with Turkey presented a 
model of the friendly relations that Russia could maintain 
With non-Communist States.** The emphasis upon national 
self-determination has been practically abandoned in Russian 
internal policies though the right of separation has been 
retained in the Soviet constitution up to this day.** It was 
considered self-evident that the solidarity of the masses led 
by the one Communist party would bring about the solution 
of all problems. Thus, the theoretically existing right of 
separation was a practical problem only for other States 
where nationalities were suppressed and exploited. The 
Soviet Union would not have to face the problem; for there, 
as Stalin’s formula emphasised, all people enjoyed the same 
culture, though m various national forms. 

It may, therefore, be said that, until Hitler came to 
power in 1933, Soviet policy was defensive and pacifist, in 
spite of all the activities of the Third International and the 
persistence of the hopes of world revolution. They were 
rather pro-German, and anti-British as well as anti-French. 
The Soviet Union emphasised the necessity of keeping her 
territories intact (after the losses of World War I had been 
recognised in 1920), particularly in Asia, where Japanese 
expansionist attempts had to be kept within strict limits.” 

and (b«r atlempt oa ihe rigbtg and independenee of other oatioos 

m m faUe appearmnee of groundlesa legality . ' Laserson, The Develop 
menl. 20 

Commissar of Foreign Affair*, M LiUiaoT. declared in his final speech at 
llie confereoce of Sloatreui ob July HI, 193G ‘It u necessary to ackco« ledge 
that the fifteen year* old intiniate fnendship between the two resurrected States, 
SoTiet llnioD and Turkey, is unbreakable and not only a temporary combina- 
tion * (M. Lit^inoY, Vncshnaia Polittke USSR, Moscow, 1937, 151 ) 
’’The constitution of the USSR. Chap II, Art 17 ‘To every Union 
Republic IS reserved the right freely to secede from the USSR’ 

” Cf Paul Milionkov, op cif , Chap XVIII, ‘Accords avec le Japan*, Louis 
Fischer, op. cit , 550 ff , T A, Taracouato. War and Peace, observess ‘ . . 

Soviet relations with the Empire of the Rising Sun were perforce mainly 
directed towards preventing Japan from becoming uncontrollable in her 
ambitious designs nj ^sia ' (126; ef also 213 fl. on Soviet-Japanese rela 

tions in Manchunalj D. J Uallin, ffoetet Russian Foreign Poficj/. Chap XII 

‘ Kegotiations and Pact with Japan 
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Revolutionary propaganda had no other lasting success 
than the creation and justification of anti-Communist 
movements The menace and example of the Soviet "Union 
played a decisive role in the rise of Fascism and Nazism. 
These movements found inspiration in the knowledge that 
one party could obtain and maintain power in a great State. 
In times of crisis, they saw that the fear of Communism 
could be used to paralyse their democratic opponents. In 
spite of all conflicts between Socialists and Communists, the 
Fascists deliberately did not distinguish between them and 
managed to win adherents from groups that hoped for a 
social revolution, but hated Communism. 

The decisive turn m Soviet foreign policy came after it 
became clear that the Hitler regime would last and that it 
would not be oicrcome by a mass movement under Com- 
munist leadership. At first, the Communists had greeted 
Hitler’s coming into power as a defeat of the Weimar 
Republic which would soon turn into the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in Germany. But after it 
had become obvious that the illegal German Communist Party 
was as helpless against Hitler as the illegal Social Democrats, 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union began to change. 
Germany left the League of Nations in 1933; the Soviet 
Union, sponsored by Barihou, the same French statesman 
who had so violently opposed her in 1922 at the conference 
of Genoa, joined the League. A military alliance with France 
was concluded." The hostility of the Third International 
towards Social Democrat groups was dropped. Until the 
adoption of the Popular Front policy they had been bitterly 
fought and denounced as traitors, as * Social Fascists ’ ; now 
they were asked to join with other democratic forces and with 
the OiTOsn'inv\t.% vsv Wve. Fawist 

The system of non-mtervenlion and treaties of friendship was 
completed by Litvinov, though such a treaty was rejected by 

Th» French Soticl n,utQ»l ■UMlAiue •grremrnt of M»j 2. IMS, iigaeJ 

f<ji Frtnf* bj Pwrtt Lostnoa, 0»wi07nn«nt, -tt R 
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Japan.’* The Soviet Foreign Commissar became a most 
popular figure in Geneva. The League of Nations ceased to 
he denounced as a capitalist bulwark and an instrument of 
anti-Soviet intervention and became the instrument of 
collective security. Germany was no longer the friend; she 
was now regarded as the greatest threat from winch Russia 
sought protection by co-operating with France and Great 
Britain. The policy of industrialisation and improvement of 
Russia’s economic basis for militarisation was ruthlessly con- 
tinued; at the same time, the drafting and acceptance of 
the Stalin constitution (193G) sought to create the impression 
that the Soviet regime would adapt itself to Western demo- 
cratic forms. Pro-Soviet publicists, such as Anna Louise 
Strong, announced that there would be a real contest among 
candidates in the elections for the Supreme Soviet.” 
Discriminations against certain groups in the Union, such as 
the sons of priests, were emphatically abolished. But the 
democratisation was stopped by the great purge which began 
shortly before the acceptance of the Stahn constitution.’* 
This vast purge lowered considerably the prestige of the 
Soviet Union. Pro-Soviet groups and persons now turned 
against it. Even such a faithful defender and interpreter of 
Soviet policies as Louis Fischer began to turn away from the 
Soviets. The claim that international Communism was 
responsible for the Spanish Civil War impressed only anti- 
Soviet circles, whereas the purge caused uncertainty in the 


Cf. T. A TarftcouziOi op at, 217 ‘ Tte propo»iUon [to conclade a non 
oggrcssion pact] was twice bronght foncard [by USSR] toT'ards the end 
of 1032 In reply to this, Ihc Japanese GoTenunent expressed surprise and 
stated that any thoughts of aggression against ths USSR were utterly 
alien to Japanese policy.’ A list of the treaties of Neutrality, Non Aggression, 
etc , concluded until Ihe outbreah of World War II is given by T A Tara 
couzio, op. eit , ai9 ff Such treaties were concluded ivith Afghanistan, China, 
Estonia, Finland. France, Germany, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Mongolia, 
Foland and Turkey. 

Anna Looise Strong, The New Soetet ComMuUon, New Tori, 1937 F L 
Schnmaa, op cil , admits ' Soviet elections most commonly assume the form 
of all but unanimous endorsement of the raiubdates whose names appear on 
the ballot ■ (315) ' 

‘ On the evtent of the purge. T. L Sehnman. op at , 2G1 II . or M Diiranlv, 
f’ 5 S. fj , New, York, 1911, 210 ff 
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attitude towards the U.S.S.R. of rather pro-Soviet groups.*^ 
The attempt to justify the purge as a necessary means ol 
strengthening the Soviet Union m its preparation for resistance 
against the Fascist-Naei attack was made only during World 
War II. 

It is unlikely that foreign policy played a decisive role in 
the purge. The reasons for the purge are quite complex. 
There was, first of all, the realisation by Stalin and his 
collaborators that it was impossible to reconcile the old 
Bolsheviks who would persist in their eCorts to regain power. 
They were, therefore, ruthlessly eliminated. Indeed, to some 
extent they were probably guilty of organising opposition 
groups. In a one*party State, such groups were illegal and 
had to resort to terrorism. Moreover, old Bolsheviks who 
had not joined m activities against Stalm, were sacrificed to 
a policy which would not distinguish between potential and 
real enemies. Professor Schuman, who is inclined to sym- 
pathise with Soviet policies and to justify them, advanced 
the explanation that the Soviets ‘ preferred to see a thousand 
innocents liquidated rather than see a single traitor escape 
Furthermore, personal vengeance and resentment played a 
great role. Finally, there was the necessity of suppressing 
professional and national opposition, in many cases probably 
more potential than real, against the party. Thus, officers, 
diplomatic and economic leaders as well as prominent figures 
in the various national republics, were marked out as victims. 

For a time, the purge counteracted the efforts of Soviet 
leaders to present Russia as progressing towards democratic 
normalisation. Those who pictured the Soviet regime as a 
brutal, inhuman one-party dictatorship seemed to be justified. 
I’lnally, the purge strengthened the belief of many foreigners 
that Russia was incapable of real action in the case o! a 
serious conflict in international aRairs. 

The next turning point in Soviet foreign policy came m 

' CbarscUnslic is ibe (Uvelofnoent of Ifarkouiba Fischer (Jfy Lttes in litima. 

New York 1911) sn<J o( her bnsband. fiouis Fischer (Min and Poliliet, 

an t-ifofciojrapbj. New York, 19M) 

*» Op etl.iCa 
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tlie j'Cftr lOJiS with tin* contcrtnce of Munich. The nppfu'sers 
ignored Ktji«!in. There 1*5 no diroet infonnnlion on the 
deVihcrntions \shich Tc^iviiteil m LilvinavV rexwovtvl (Sprin^v 
IPhO), nnd in Slnlin*s veded warninj* tliiit Ku<i*!in wo\dd he 
wjlhn" to co^pernte wjtlt fJerniany. The innno’nvrinj* of 
tlje Soviets now took n new direction. Tiie policy o! eo- 
opcrnting with the Wc'.l was nhandoned. Ncfiotmtions with 
France nnd Clrent Hntain for n common front npninst 
Germany were eomUietcit very slowly, llussin did not take 
them seriously ; for the Soviet leaders suspieted that espeeiaUv 
Great RtUam was not wdUu}* to prnwl Russia’s dcmamK Cor 
the use of the territories of the Daltie States and of Poland in 
case of war. Finally, the Soviets decided to conclude a non- 
intervention pact with Hitler’s Germany, represented hy 
Foreipn Munster Ribhentrop.” 

ARaln, the motivation iv very complex. The Soviets were 
not sure what l-'ranee and Great Rrilnin really wanted. They 
were not Mire whether their future allies would he able to help 
them ajjainst a German attack; for France and Rrltain did 
not have the necessary military means nnd equipment to do 
so. There was also the ho|K- that a war would end in a pro- 
longed slnlemalo, in a mutual weakemng ol Germany, I'rimee 
and Great Hritnm, a development that would inerenvc the 
hargnining power of lUissm nnd perhaps open new chances 
for expansion nnd revolutionary dcvelopmrnls. 

The expansionist opportunittes opened hy the Second 
IVorld IVnr were thoroughly exploited. Russia made tise of 
the vmderstandmg with Germany and of pressure which ended 
in the complete incorporation ol the Raltic States after they 
had granted bases to Riivsm. The annexations were justified 
hy plebiscites which hardly correspond to Western dcmocrnlio 


* t'cVi'oniSH, op. Cil , S10 fl., tTk** to Uie |x»cl •> I'lwt ot Mv-a.-ow# 

■ .liflomiiie aMiitrnc** \ • ^uUn‘« fsitirr *plf jrolPvlion afawml thp Ton 
Kail llirral waa a aiin-rai, iRasiumK •* « K'J to an Oorman war 

in whuh Uip n.SSl! waa neutral.* Hut SiJiuman a^iiniU that the Krfmhn 
fowtniuM Uve utot ot * unAtr «\at«atvc« S'? Xa*i wwUlatj wwsU *. WTilrra 
hixlite to itio Sialin Topuiip challontre Ibo rtaim of 8»hiiman ainl froPtalinut 
wntrra Uiat Ihe Inn# camrj l>» Ibo |«rl wai anoroatfully uanl by the t?.S P 15 
lo etoraro ajraiMt iho roininp Gorman atlack (* 9 , \\ Krarohmlo: J Ckosf 
FrttJc-m, Now York, IWO). 

VV.A. Q 
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standards. Eastern Poland became Russian prey as a res-ult 
of German military victories. Only with Finland -was war 
necessary m order to make the Soviet-desired adjustments. 
Russian attempts to influence Turkey bore no fruit. All 
negotiations broke doivn, and apparently Germany rejected 
the Russian project oi partitiomne Eastern Europe and the 
Near East, which would have given Russia control of the 
Dardanelles ” 

Was the attitude of Russia from 1938 to 1941 incompatible 
with the Lenmist scheme and with the tactics developed by 
the founder of the Soviet regime? Lenin himself had always 
emphasised the necessity of survival for the Socialist island. 
Thus, he had opposed those who advocated a radical policy 
of hands oS, of qq compromises with imperialist gangsters. 
The later Soviet leaders came to believe that active resistance 
against the most dangerous gangster, Hitler, was momentanly 
impossible. They believed that the wisest thing would be 
the exploitation of the situation for the strengthening of 
Russia’s power. Curiously enough, they probably trusted 
Hitler too much. They believed that they could at least 
delay his attack, as appears from the fact that they were 
surprised when, m June, 1941, Hitler’s attack really came. 
It 18 possible that they may have overestimated the effect 
which the non-aggression pact with Japan, concluded just a 
few weeks earlier, would have on Germany.** Or they may 
have thought that the conclusion of this pact after the 
Japanese Foreign Minister had met Hitler and Mussolini was 
evidence oi Axis willingness to bargain with the Soviet. 

The emphasis on a more nationalistic and patriotic line in 
the Soviet Union itself was, m no way, a breaking away from 
Lenmism. The Soviet peoples could now be patriotic; for, 
accordmg to Lenin himself, the regime of imperialist exploiters 
had disappeared in Russia with the October Revolution. 

Tor lorrey of Euseisn foreign policy fttm 1930-41, ef SchomaD. op cit , and 
Dallm, Sooiet Ruma't Foretgn Poftep 

Text of thia treaty with comment.et Sehuimn.op cit , 107 tf ct aleoj ScoU, 
Duel jor Europe, Boston, 1942, 234 ff, describing the atmosphere in Moscow 
when the pact was concludnl 
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Lenin himseU, too, had always taken the mentality of the 
masses into consideration. He had retreated from H’ar- 
Communism to the N.E.P., after he had observed the mood 
of the peasants, whom the Soviet regime, weak as it then was, 
could not at that time, challenge. It would also be wrong 
to date from the policies of 1938 the return to a more 
respectful attitude towards Russian traditions. This change 
occurred much earlier. It was prepared by the fight of Stalin 
against Trotsky, which was conducted under the slogan of 
building Socialism first m one countrj*. It was anticipated by 
the campaign against the anti-patnotic historical school of 
Pokrovsky, a campaign which began after the death of that 
distinguished Communist historian (1932).“ It was expressed 
in the condemnation of the attempt of Bcdny, the Communist 
writer of political propaganda verses, to satirise the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Russia. It had become manifest 
in the official praise of Alexei Tolstoy\s Peter the Great, 
which suggested in the most obvious way that Stalin was the 
Peter the Great of the twentieth century. The crude Soviet 
nationalism was extremely useful during the first years of 
"World War 11. Tlie Soviet Union regained territories which 
had been lost by the weak Tsarist regime. The control of 
the Baltic States, which the weak Soviet regime was unable 
to regain in 1019 after the collapse of Imperial Germany, 
became possible after the Soviet Union had become strong. 
The disappointment of many liberals who were shocked by 
the co-operation of Stalin and Hitler was discounted. The 
liberals had also opposed the mass terror of the first 
years of the Soviet regime os inhuman and barbarous. 
But that did not prevent them later from becoming interested 
students and occasional defenders of the boldest social experi- 
ment of our time. World War II was first presented ns a 
war between imperialists with whom the Soviets were not 

The beet dcscripuon of the chaoge la Soviet toncephoD* of Russian hKtory la 
to be found in the article of O. Kegan, ' Ia Crise de la Saence bistonque 
russe', Rcrue /f.rtonque. Fans. 19I0. 1-35 Since 1931, Me oaractJre 
national, don l.'gitimc do ta idsolotion niste, est rois en 6vidence au diUrimenl 
de son caract.'re intcmatioDaliste *. 
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concerned. It was even permissible for a Communist to 
sympathise with Germany ; for Germany had permitted 
Russian expansion, whereas the Western Powers had been 
all but willing to intervene actively against Soviet expansion, 
and had supported Russia’s expulsion from the League of 
Nations after the attack on Finland.** 

• • • • • 

The situation changed radically with Hitler’s attack on Russia 
on June 22, 1941. The anti-Fascist line was resumed. The 
war had become the great patriotic war; for the Soviet 
Union was threatened by a ruthless foreign mvader. In his 
speech on November 7, 1941, celebratmg the anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution, Stalm mentioned Lenm, but apart 
from this patron of the Soviet regime, he mentioned only 
Russian national figures, Alexander Nevsky, Kutuzov, Suvorov 
and others. Anti^German propaganda stressed the cruelties 
of the German invader, for example, in the widely read articles 
of the war correspondent Ehrenburg. Stalm made, however, 
a distinction between the German people and the barbarous 
Nazi leaders. Organisations composed of German Com- 
munists and German war prisoners, including officers,' were 
created and utilised. This action caused fear abroad that 
Russia would make use of them in setting up a pro-Soviet 
German Government. During the period of Russian retreat, 
an understandmg with the Polish Government m exile under 
General Sikorski was reached. But according to the Russian 
interpretation, this understandmg did not mean that Russia 
would restore the Russo-Polish frontiers as they had existed 
before the outbreak of World War II. Even this under- 
standmg did not last. Russo-Polish military collaboration 
was not successful. The Poles complained about lack of 
equipment ; the Russians about Polish reluctance to go to the 
front. Finally, the Polish army was evacuated. Thereafter, 
a Polish committee was set up, drawn from Polish leftists and 
men who expected a Russian victory. This committee became 
the basts for the Polish Provisional Government which was 
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established at Lublin in lOM after the diplomatic break with 
the government in exile. It was obvious that Bussia regarded 
the incorporation of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union 
as an irreversible fact. This had become clear during the 
negotiations for the Anglo-Soviet Alliance. It seems that 
only President Roosevelt’s intcr\'ention prevented Great 
Britain from recognising the fait aeeompli.** 

There were, of course, difficulties in adjusting Russia’s war 
eflorl to that of the Allies. Russia needed war supplies from 
Great Britain and the United States. These supplies were 
brought at great risk to Murmansk, and later on via Persia 
to Russia. Misunderstandings concerning the second front 
arose. Russia not ontj’ expected an early second front in 
order to be relieved, but also opposed a second front in 
Southern Europe. 

But all these debates and conflicts were overshadowed by 
the question: IVTiat will Bussia do after the War? A certain 
optimism developed. Russia accepted the fundamental pro* 
posals of Secretary Hull, made at the conference of Moscow, 
to participate in a new League of Nations. The Third Inter- 
national was declared to be no longer in accord with practical 
necessities, and dissolved itself. The belief increased that 
Stalin’s regime was increasingly turning towards nationalism, 
and abandoning Communist traditions. Strangely enough, 
this change was thought to herald the possibility of permanent 
understanding. Sources of distrust remained. .There was the 
continuance of Russian neutrality in the Far East, but that 
was explained in terms of militaiy’ considerations; Russia was 
avoiding a two-front war, and Japan had not enough forces to 
challenge Russia aggressively, after ha\-ing decided upon 
expansion at the expense of Southeast Asia. There were 
unusual Russian methods of diplomacy : Great Britain was 
denounced in tlie Russian press, which is controlled by the 
government, for starting secret negotiations with the Nazis. 
This occurred after an understanding among the Big Three 

“ A Krock. ‘Hew lie Atlaotw Charter aarriTeJ a Cruii *, Ktie I’erk Timer, 
June 13, mi 
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had been reached at Teheran. There was the fear of a 
Russian deal with Germany, the fear that Russia was possibly 
using the suspicion against Great Britain as a pretext for a 
separate peace. Russia’s behaviour towards Poland was 
looked upon as a symptom of a Russian expansionism with 
which It would he very difficult to deal/' But Russian contri- 
bution to the war efiort was valued so highly that far-reaching 
concessions were made. Churchill could not realise his project 
of a second front m Southern Europe, in the Balkans. He 
supported Russian territorial claims against Poland which 
were finally accepted at Yalta ( 1945 ), There, also, the 
American and British partners agreed to concessions to Russia 
in the Far East, in order to secure Russia’s participation in 
the war against Japan. It was supposed that this war would 
requite a direct and costly attack on the Japanese home 
islands. Russia’s fear of being outvoted m the United 
Nations was answered by granting the veto power to the Big 
Five, thereby making impossible any political action against 
any one of them by the new organisation. Finally, at Potsdam, 
the occupation of Germany was arranged. The provisional 
frontiers of Poland in the west were accepted. Fundamental 
features of reparation payments and of the procedure in pre- 
paring the peace treaties were outlined. An understanding 
was algo reached, during the Moscow Conference of 1045 , 
concerning Russian participation in a committee to advise 
the Allied commander of the forces in Japan. 

But despite all these conferences, after the defeat of 
Germany the situation visibly started to deteriorate. Future 
historians will perhaps know many more details than are 
available today, but it seems that even today it is possible 
to characterise the fundamental trends of recent relations' 
between the Western Powers imd Russia. First there was 
the atomic bomb. Its production had not been disclosed to 

Cf It LaiertOD tn<l J Sbotwetl, Poland end huuia, 1910-1915, N«w York 
lots, 6 KaaoT&loT, Ruko PofuA Rdalwni, 1 D&Uin, Huitta and Potlv-ar 
furope 19G fl and the artidea o( O Halecki, Fitticw of Polilici, ^pl^e 
Dame, Vole V and \I, 1913 mad 1911 . \V Lednicki, Retwu! of Po!i(ic«, 
\ol VI. 19J1. and N B Timatbeff. Btttev of Pohtici, Vcl M, 1941 
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Russjft. No onkinl complaint was ever mnilc npainsl this 
policy which hail been finally clcciilcd at a meolins ol Prcsiilcnt 
‘I'ruman, Prime Minister Attlee ami Prime Minister Mackentie- 
Kin". As the Canadian spy story shows, llussia was most 
anxious to jret as much mlornmtion as possible, even befort' 
the issue ol the atomic bomb secret arose. Secondly, despite 
the solemn renumnatmn ol the i>ohoy ot buildin}; up rones 
ol influence which Secretary ot State Hull obtained m Moscow, 
this policy continued. Iviissin rejectcil all altempt.s to crsnite 
a federation of completely independent Slates in liastern 
Central Kurope and persistctl m considerin}» such policies as 
a return to the policy ot a cordon sonitoirc and ns din'cted 
against her. Her policy was to maintain in all States bonlering 
on llus.sin or those ot s|>eeial interest to her. ns Yugoslavia and 
Ilulgaria, at least friendly govcniments which would never 
oppose her foreign jHiltcy. Abrojid, the fear existetl that 
these governments would be Communist, or coalition govern- 
ments under Communist Influence; such tendencies developed 
also in Czechoslovakia, despite the fact that Penes remained 
President, and a Socialist, VictUngcr, flrst headixl the govern- 
menu and in Hurgary, dt'spite the ehxdoral victory of a non- 
Comnmnist parly, which thereupon succeeded in taking over 
the public leadership in the cabinet. This IlusMan policy 
caused iiiiieh misgiving. The Polish Provisional Government 
was recognised most reluctantly, and this rtx'ognition is 
.still criticised in some influential quarters. The Ibilgarian 
Government has not yet been recognised. Hut even if all the 
government.s in l'n.stern Central Hiirope are recognised, the 
fear will remain that Hussia is creating a power eombination 
ns a base for continuous extension. In addition, there is 
opposition to Kiissian methods of economic penetration and 
domination, and suspicion that Russia will try to dominate 
first her zone in Germany ami then all Germany, by organising 
a merger between Communists and So<*i.slis(>., in which llie 
Communists would predominate. Thirdly, then* is the fear 
that Russia will not e<v<‘perate with the >Yesteni Powers. 
She will try to expand as much ns she can, not only in 
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Europe, but also m Asia, exploiting the Chinese Communists 
and anti-impenalist and colonial movements, using pressure 
against Iran and perhaps even risking a local war against 
Turkey. This Russian policy would challenge not only 
British interests by attempting to reach the Mediterranean, 
but also American interests, for China is today under 
American protection, and Russian policy could be inter- 
preted as a threat to the Open Door policy of the United 
States Fourth, there is the impression that the Third 

International m a new form has resumed activities. This 
impression has been strengthened in the United States by the 
circumstances under which Earl Browder was deprived of his 
leadership of the Communist party. He was associated with 
policies of co-operation with the existing social order, the 
prosecution of the war, and the support of the anti-Hitler 
front. The bitter denunciation of Browder by the French 
Communist leader Duclos was the signal for his downfall. 
This development, together with the Canadian spy story in 
which a Communist deputy is held to have played the role 
of a leading Russian agent, revived the belief m a Communist 
world conspiracy under Russian leadership and In the 
interest of aggressive Soviet revolutionary policies. Fifth, 
the goodwill created dunng the war by heroic Russian 
resistance against the Nazi invader has been nullified by 
clumsy Russian behaviour. Mr. Toynbee has told in 
Uomon (104C) how the bad manners of a Russian football 
team sent to England enraged their orginally pro-Russian 
English hosts and spectators. A similar effect was created 
by the Russian behaviour at international conferences, 
particularly at UNO meetings. The Russian demands 
caused less harm than the Russian methods of presenting 
them. The impression was created that Russia simply did not 
care to be polite and co-operative. The bad presentation of 
cases for which there wos much sympathy before they were 
presented, created the impression that Russia was merely 
looking for pretexts, that she played a super-machiavellian 
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game at its worst, and that she put forward demands in order 
to establish bargaining points. 

All these factors have radically changed relations with 
Russia. Those who continue to demand cOKiperation with 
Russia are put in on increasingly difficult position. They can 
be denounced as pro-Commumst or at least as naive liberals 
who have not realised that the honeymoon with the heroic 
Red Army has ended. Also, where an avowedly aggressive 
policy against Russia is not recommended, uncertainty and 
distrust predominate and will continue to be strong, even 
after a political understanding with Russia has been reached. 
In the United States there is much open talk on on 
unavoidable World War III, and this talk is not only to be 
heard among professional Red-baiters or military experts. 
Some of these experts believe that Russia must be eliminated 
as a first-class Power as soon os possible; for otherwise she 
will become too strong and too industrialised. The popula- 
tion of future Russia will by for outdistance the population 
of other countries.^* 

• • • « « 

Are there permanent features and trends in Soviet politics? 
The abstract ideological justification always remains the 
same, as we have seen. The Soviet regime is always for 
world peace, hut this world peace con be established only 
by a universal victory of the proletariat under the leadership 
of the Communist vanguard; for the imperialistic Powers are 
always inclined to pursue policies leading to conflicts and 
wars. These Powers arc conspiring to encircle the Soviet 
regime, for it threatens their social order by the very existence 
of a more progressive one which, despite all backwardness in 
detail, represents the Socialist society of the future. There- 
fore, they are anxious to nip it in the bud, particularly after 
it has become stronger and started to win influence among 
all nations. 

Of course, this fundamental scheme can be manipulated 

*• Cf. the tilimale* m F. W. Notetlcin and othcri, The Future Popuhtion of 

F.urofe and So*i<t Union, ^oceUa, 1911. 
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for the justification of the most varied policies. It can be 
used for justifying an isolationist Soviet policy — for the 
U.S S.R. must keep alooi from capitalist intrigues and 
manceuvres m which she is not interested. The Soviet regime 
has to watch its own interests. Its very survival and 
gam of time for further development represent a victory 
of world revolution. The same fundamental scheme can be 
also used to justify co-operation with those among the Powers 
which are least dangerous for the Soviet regime. After 
Hitler’s rise to power, the Soviet leaders discovered that 
according to Lenin, formal bourgeois democracy is better than 
the complete absence of freedom of speech and association.*' 
The League of Nations, democratic parties, even the hated 
and despised Social Fascists, as the Social Democrats were 
formerly called, were then regarded as allies against a greater 
danger — the danger of Nazi Germany. Before 1033, the same 
fundamental attitude was used to justify participation in the 
anti-VersaiUes front . England and Fiance, at that time, were 
regarded as the most dangerous planners of interventions and 
uitrigues. 

The Soviet conception of history and social development 
permits extraordinary flexibility. But one attribute remains 
unchanged : the Soviet Union is always regarded as a regime 
tui generis with a particular mission that sets it apart from 
all other regimes. Between them and the Soviet Union there 
is always mistrust and suspicion. Belief in its universal 
mission and its peculiarity has been a permanent feature of 
Soviet policy. Mistrust and suspicion are not a psychological 
feature of some Soviet leaders of special or limited world 
experience, they are the consequence of the foundations of 
the regime. The regime has as its basis a unique character 

LeniD, SoUhiruma, 3rd ed , SIoKOw, 1937 *A bourgeon republic, psrbament, 
universal euSrage— all tbst conalitotea from the point of new of toaal develop* 
ment, a tremcndoua progrete Onlj the capitalist^ gave to the eoppreseed 
claee o( the proletariat the ^iportiuiity of creating those socialist parties which 
are conscious — bj leading the atmggle of the masses This development of 
the wotting ctisa would baee bees unpostible without paTliamentaTianism 
luflrage (375, Jeclnre on Ito State*, Julj 11. 1919 A few sentences 

earlier, the brutal dooiDahon of Capital as it exists m the 17 S A is 
most aeverelj’ condemned bj IieniD ) 
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and a missionary claim winch cannot be shared and accepted 
by other Powers. Tlic Marxian theorists believe tliat even 
when capitalist States arc not in an open state of war 
against the Soviet Union, such n state of peace merely 
disguises a form of war lictwccn the capitolist Powers and 
the Soviet Union. Tiicsc periods of ‘ peace ’ arc sometimes 
marked by disagreements among tlic ‘ enemy ’ States, and 
divisions m the ranks of the ‘ enemy ’ may be exploited to 
gam a breathing spell for the Soviets by means o! temporary 
alliances. Temporary compromises can be made, as, for 
instance, during the first years of the Soviet regime when a 
common front against Great llntain bound Turkey and the 
Soviets together, or during World War II when it was 
necessary to defeat Hitler, a common enemy of Russia and 
the West. Rut such compromises do not mean lasting undcr- 
' standing and co-operation; for, m this ease, the Soviet 
Union would lose the basis of its existence. Lenin 
always opposed those leftist infants who refused to partici- 
pate in representative Imdics and elections, because those 
bodies and elections were instruments of capitalism. Rut, 
at the same time, he emphasised that the Rolshcviks 
entered representative bodies and participated in elections not 
in order to co-operate but to exploit the possibilities of 
propaganda, to develop their own orgonisation and to prepare 
for the seizure of power.^* Co-operation on the part of the 
Soviets has a provisional character, and this provisional 
character and dependence upon circumstances has been 
developed into n conscious method hy the doctrinaire basis of 
Soviet policies. Changes and manoeuvres arc also practised by 
other regimes, but in the Soviet Union they arc elevated to the 
rank of an ethical principle. The belief in their own mission 
makes the Soviets inclined to misinterpret the bcliaviour of 

Ct. Lenin '« ftmoui pamphlet on * Infantile Leftitm in Communiam 
5oleliin<Ria, Vol XXV. 8rd ed., 171-390; in hi« article on the conditioni of 
BiJmisiion to the Communist International, pubirihcil on July 20, 1020, I/-nm 
emphamed * the Communisfa are obliged lo creMe eeeryiehere a parallel 
illegal apparatus, which at the decisive moment woiill be able to help the 
party lo (al&t its duty toairda the ravolntion ' (230*1) 
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others; even when foreign nations have no aggressive designs, 
they are looked upon as devils and planners ol evil. Or their 
passivity IS interpreted as proof of the fact that the capitalists 
are decadent, no longer able to act in unison, and that the 
world has entered the period of decadent imperialism. 

This distrust was originally caused by the distinction 
between the Socialist and proletarian world to which the 
future belongs, and the capitalist and bourgeois vrorld which 
has become an evil force. With its continued existence, 
Soviet hostility to the bourgeois regimes assumes a more 
concrete character. The world proletariat is identified with 
the Soviet regime and the ruling party of the regime. No 
possibility is recognised of making a distinction between the 
world revolution and the Russian regime. The Soviet regime 
needs the world revolution and at the same time it u 
the most important instrument of the world revolution. 
The difference between the interests of the world revolu- 
tion and the mterests of the regime disappear. 3fany 
eX'Communists have m bitter disappointment complained 
that the Third International became an instrument of 
the Russian Communist Party, and it was in vain that the 
Trotskyites'appealed to the Comintern against the leadership 
of the Russian Communist Party.** The use of propaganda and 
military methods by the Soviet regime was determined by con- 
siderations of power. In 1919 the Red armies were not strong 
enough to reconquer permanently the Baltic States, whereas 
today they are strong enough to control Eastern Central 
Europe. But, from the start, these military operations -were 
accompanied by propaganda waves. The power elements of 
Soviet policies which emphasise the State and its instruments, 
increased due to the fact that the world revolution did not 
come, whereas the regime in Russia lasted; but the multi- 
national character of the Soviet Union was stresserl in. ocdAc 
to keep the vanous peoples of the Union together and to 
contrast the Union with Tsarism as well as with imperialism. 

Cf Borkenau. op nt . 2C9 ff Stslio dominstoij Eojiia aart ttroagb it tba 

Commlere ’ (337) 
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Accusations ol Gieat Russian nationalism on the one side 
and tendencies towards separatism and hate against Great 
Russians on the other side were used according to the 
necessities of the struggle inside the Communist party,** 
During World War II the party was intentionally kept some- 
what in the background. But even before the war, Stalin 
had used the slogan of the Bolshevik outside the party in 
order to maintain the influence of tha regime over the masses 
and persons outside the party. After the war, the fear has 
arisen that too much emphasis on patriotism can become a 
threat to the regime, and therefore the emphasis is now 
again more upon the partj' doctrine, schooling m Marxism^ 
Leninism and Stalinism, Tlie interrelationship between 
Soviet nationalism and Soviet belief in Marxian-Leninist 
views on world development is another permanent feature of 
the regune. 

This interrelation is often overlooked, because the reasons 
for the changed attitude of the Soviets towards the past ore 
not correctly estimated. Originally, the Soviet regime was 
weak and had to emphasise its differences from the unfor- 
gotten and recent Tsarist regime. For example, to have 
resumed the Tsarist policy of conquering the Dardanelles in 
1918-19 would simply have been impossible. There was not 
enough power in the hands of the Soviets. The lack of 
military power had to be replaced by propaganda, for 
instance, by promises to grant to the oppressed non-Russian 
nationalities of the Empire an absolute right of secession. 

But with the strengthening and stabilisation, of the regime, 
the policy of unifying all peoples of the former Russian 
Empire and also ol expanding, where possible, beyond itf 
boundaries reappeared. That is no transformation of the 
world revolutionary belief into a nationalist one. Practical 
limitations change the emphasis upon world revolution to an 

*• Typicsl of Ihi8 methed is ibe pamphlet of E F Girscbtk Ka dra fronta r 
barbe t nationnliamom {On two fronts m the struggle with Natiocalum). 
Moscow, 1930 The preface is wniten bj Skijpnyk, who later on aS sn alleged 
Ukrainian oationalisl, was forced to cotnisit suicide The book opens with 
a (laolation from Stalin, rerotamending the fight against Great Fitssiair 
chiiiTinism M well as against local nai>oaah<Ta 
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emphasis on the defence of the Soviet Union and the 
stren^hening of its power and influence. This is done not 
only by the domestic Five-Year plans, but also by expansion 
in various forms, the erection of new Soviet republics, and 
the creation of zones of influence of different types." 

Only if the fundamental attitude of the Soviet Union is 
understood, can the significance of the tactical changes in its 
foreign policy be grasped. After World War II» the wishful 
belief of living in a world-Tevolutionary situation has again 
increased. This revolutionary situation requires renewed 
emphasis on the unique character of the Soviet Union. 
Changes in leadership and tactics of the Conimunist parties 
show that a more aggressive policy is being conducted- 
Browder, the dismissed leader of the American Communists, 
was charged with opportunism and with neglecting to carry on 
class warfare against the capitalist regime. But this aggres- 
sive policy IS at the same lime a policy destined to aid the 
expansion and the international influence- of the Soviet Union. 
The Union needs security, it must appear as equal to all the 
Great Powers in all parts of the world. Therefore, it pursues 
the policy of creating and maintaining ‘ a cordon $anitaire in 
reverse ’ by establishing pro-Sovlet governments on her 
Western frontiers and by concluding trade agreements 
which give a monopolist position to the Soviet Union. 
Thus, the Soviet Union is eager to appear in the 
Security Council of UNO as the Power which does 
not fear being isolated m the midst of Powers who are either 
unwilling to lace the continuing Fascist danger or who perhaps 
contemplate aggressive action against the U.S.S.B. These 
tactics, which emphasise the unique character of the Soviet 
regime, explain the eagerness of Vyshinsky, during the London 
meeting of the Security Council in 1046, to raise issues on 
which Russia was bound to be defeated. 

It is a paradoxical fact that this aggressive revolutionary 
attitude makes old problems of Russian expansionist policy 

Ct tbc concludiDg rctnstts ID G It Tmiraoiii, /^uxian /!(rp/ulion«, Ncu 

\<xV, 1944 
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reappear. In 1917 Stalin and Lenin signed an appeal to the 
Mohammedans that stressed the fact that Constantinople 
ought to remain a Moslem city, and thereby emphasised the 
distinction between the new regime and oppressive Tsarism." 
Jfilyukov was attacked by the Bolshevik party for 
his demand that the Dardanelles be put under Russian control, 
and was nicknamed Dardanetski. That has been radically 
changed. The strong Soviet Union of today is seeking to 
reach the Mediterranean, to control the Dardanelles, to win 
concessions and at least a sphere of influence in Iran. But 
these changes appear as the consequence of the successful 
Bolshevik regime m Russia. Russia must obtain security, 
equal rights and equal influence tn a world of capitalist 
Powers. This fight for security and influence requires methods 
which the newly-bom and weak regime rejected; secrecy 
of negotiations and exclusion from international conferences 
of smaller Powers, which would only support the opponents of 
Russia, are demanded by the U.S.S.R. ; for she has now 
become one of the Big Three. These policies can be accepted 
by those who emphasise the unique Socialist character of the 
Soviet Union as well as by those who are interested in Russia’s 
power and strength, who are nationalist, and therefore 
proud of the achievements of the Bed armies, not because 
they are Red, but the armies of the successor of the Russian 
Empire. A similar co-operation based on completely different 
fundamental attitudes existed before; in 1920, the Nationalist 
General Brussilov favoured helping the Soviet regime after it 
had become involved in war with Poland. Brussilov certainly 
did not share the world revolutionary hopes of Lenin. 

Oscillation between more aggressive and more restrained 
foreign policies permits the adoption of the most flexible 
methods, and the use of several lines at the same time. Lenin 
had always recommended such tactics. He had opposed those 
who, during the period of the Bolshevik fight for power, 
recommended either exclusively legal or exclusively illegal 

L*i«r*oo. D(felopjrutit, 13s ' . , , CoiuUDtioopIe th»ll remiin so tbe Ifoilem 

han Ij ' 
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methods. He had also emphasised the combination of 
both methods m the fight of the Third International for 
world reiolution. The legal aspect of Communism stresses 
democracy, uses the existing rights to organise groups, to 
participate in elections and electoral campaigns, to publish 
newspapers, etc. The Communist party appears as a party 
fighting for social reforms, opposing exploitation, supportmg 
peace movements, opposmg imperialist expansion, and 
reseahng, if it is exposed by police measures, the limitations 
of capitalist democracy. But, at the same time, illegal 
organisations and groups arc built up in order to be ready 
for the eventuality of suppression of Communist and pro- 
Commimist groups, and also for revolutionarj’ situations in 
which power can be taken oser. 

IVhat influence does this combination of methods hare on 
Soviet foreign policy ? On the one hand, its polic>’ involves 
formal observance of mternationaf law and treat)’ obligations. 
This legal propriety is pubhdy emphasised. A democratic 
termmolog)' is used. Official Russian policy denied 
any responsibilit)' for the policy of the Third International,'* 
Activities of the Corruntem and statements on party con- 
gresses, for example, the fact that the Soviet Ambassador 
in Paris, Bakovsk)', signed the world revolutionarj* programme 
of the opposition directed agamst Stalin (1927), have caused 
much trouble for the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, for 
this Commissariat has been anxious to appear as a 
strict adherent to legal methods and traditional diplomatic 
forms. On the other hand, it is obvious that the 
machinerj of the Comintern, the various Commumst parties, 
formed a most important, though not oITiciallj' and publiclj' 
admitted, instrument in the hands of the leaders of Russian 
foreign policj*. Of course, Ihej* were repudiated as long as 
they were not successful — the Commumst parties in the Baltic 
States were not favoured, at least, in the market place, nhen 

*• Cl ihe trplj of ih« Ssrirt CorrmnirDt to % proUst of the Coiled Stitee 
ertiTitiei of the ComiDucut Intemtiontl (LsKnoe, DeTelormoil. 

57 fl) 
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in 1939 the Soviet Union took over only military and naval 
bases and disclaimed plans of incorporation and Sovietisation. 
But when there was a possibUity of taking over, the situation 
soon changed. Communist parties or pro-Soviet groups 
became the masters, openly supported by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The armies advancing m Poland during the war of 
1920 were accompanied by a committee, prepared to assume 
the role of the Polish Government, among whom the Polish 
aristocrat, Dzhershmsky, the chief of the Tcheka, played a 
decisive role. A similar committee was recognised as the 
Finnish Government, after, in 1939, the Finnish cabinet had 
rejected Russian demands for military bases and frontier 
adjustments.** 

The fact that the tactics have changed from the old 
practice of using partisan elements to the current endeavour 
to form democratic coalition governments does not alter the 
fundamental policy. In these governments the moderate 
groups are dominated by the strictly disciplined Communist 
nucleus. Sometimes, the Communists try to use non- 
Commumst parties, for example, m Iran or Bulgaria. Some- 
times, as in the Germany of 1946, an appeal to the whole 
working population, backed by the army of occupation, is 
believed to be useful in accomplishing a Communist merger 
with the Social Democrats. But the basic method has 
remained the same from the beginning of the Soviet regime. 
Movements outside the boundaries of the Soviet Union are 
used for Russian foreign policy. This manipulation is of 
course covered up by the formula that there is a natural 
harmony between democratic social aspirations and Soviet 
policies. Soviet foreign policy is simply regarded as the 
policy of the world proletariat, for the defence against 
Fascism, for peace and democracj’. Moreover, at the very 
beginning of the regime, as in Poland m 1920 (without success), 
or in Georgia m 1921 (with success), the Red armies brought 
^ith them the pro-Communist, pro-Soviet committees and 

** 'Stalm abruptly abandoned the fecklesa, puppet regime of Kuuiinen 
(op. ett , 380 ) 
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governing bodies that were to be established in countries 
dominated by anti-Soviet Go>cmments. What has changed 
IS the power of the Red Army. Obviously the Bed Array of 
1915-46 cannot be compared with the Red Army of 1919-20 
which was easily driven from the Baltic States, and defeated 
m Poland after spectacular initial successes. 

This co-existenee of several political lines and agents 
intended to carry them out makes changes in Soviet foreign 
policy very easy. If the revolutionary hopes are not 
realised — after, for instance, the German Republican Govern- 
ment had overcome the critical situation of 1923 — then the 
legal public Ime is emphasised, and even a great modera- 
tion m the pursuit of this line is adopted. The leaders of 
the Union then argued that, in such circumstances, the peoples 
of the Soviet Union were exhausted, and that much had to 
be done before the Union could catch up with the technically 
more advanced capitalist Powers. A new breathing spell was 
therefore necessary. The governments of the Baltic States 
were recognised after 1920 Or, if there is fear of immediate 
intervention, attempts are made, as after Hitler’s rise to 
power, to secure the help of one capitalist group, of the 
Western Powers, against Germany. The co-existence of 
several policies which can be exchanged, if one of them has 
failed or new situations have arisen, gives to Soviet 
policy the aspect of being unpredictable. But this unpre- 

dictable character is only the consequence of the Soviet 
endeavour to exploit all situations by calculating them m 
advance. If the interpretation that a revolutionary situation 
has arisen proves to be wrong, then the policy required by 
the ‘ relative stabilisation of capitalism ’ or by the unshaken 
power of non-proletarian middle class and peasant groups, 
can be introduced. The newly formed governments sponsored 
by the Soviet vanish as suddenly as they have been formed. 
The classic example is the disappearance of the pro-Communist 
Finnish Government of Kuusinen in 1940 after it had failed 
to establish itseli in spite of Soviet recognition. 

Such changes in the long run may rouse the suspicion of 
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the non-Soviet world, but they do not matter inside Russia. 
For any direct influence of public discussion and public 
opinion has been eliminated in the Soviet Union. This 
tendency to manufacture public opinion existed from 
the beginning. At first, Lenin and his party had to 
appear as acting in response to the Soviet majority.” 
Withm limits, they had to tolerate other Socialist parties. 
Even inside the Communist party it was not easy 
to enforce pubbe unanimity by strict party discipline. But 
this situation has changed. All other parties have been 
eliminated. Due to his unquestioned authority, Lenin, was 
able to tolerate some discussion inside the party, but that 
was impossible for Stalin, who had to impose his authority on 
elements who were inclined to regard him only as one of the 
many lieutenants of the great Lenin.** There are, of course, 
disagreements and discussions inside the party which also 
reflect the moods of the population and its different groups. 
But they no longer come out into the open. Disagreements 
aired publicly, as m 1930 by Zhdanov, a member of the 
Folitbureau, who expressed doubts concerning the negotiations 
with Great Britain and France, are prearranged in order to 
influence the attitude of other Powers, and to create currents 
in international public opinion. The public unanimity makes 
sudden changes and shifts possible; for no one can publicly 
raise the question of consistency, or of the responsibility for 
the failure of previous policies. 

The permanent features of Soviet foreign policy which 
derhe from this fundamental structure of the Soviet regime 
show that the interplay of utopianism and c>*nical realism 
d^ennanes its der\*eicipment and changes. The utopian 
element has played a decisive role in strengthening the regime 
and in building the totalitarian and one-party State. The claims 

** In tb« first sreeVs of the irguue, Lema h»d many difficulties snth such 
Bolshenka ss Eykov, Kamenev, etc » who demanded a coalition of all aoculut 
ffroaps It was neccs'ary to form s coalition with the Left Socialist Revoln 
tionanes. 

** In all his polemics, Trotskv claims that Stalin did not play a prominent role 
in the party m 1017, not in the Cvnl Wmi fThe last foncmiation ; Stalin 
York, 1946) Cf also, B SonTanne, Slafin, New Tork, 1940 
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of the one-party and the ruthless energy necessary for their 
realisation were produced by the belief in the world historic 
mission of the Communists, the vanguard and brain of the 
proletariat, the class destined to bring about the just and class- 
less society. The fact that this Utopia cannot be accomplished 
at once, but can result only from long development and from 
a protracted period of struggles with class enemies, makes the 
rise of a cynical adaptation to, and exploitation of, existing 
power relations possible. Therefore, the emphasis upon the 
Soviet Union and its power is only apparently a shift away 
from the utopian world revolution — it is seen by the Soviet 
leaders only as a tactical manoeuvre, a ‘ breathing spell 
But this self-interpretation of the trends of Soviet policies, 
and particularly of Soviet foreign policy, should not be 
accepted by the other Powers. Co-operation with the Soviet 
Union can be based upon the view that the tactical adapta- 
tion will more and more postpone, and finally overcome the 
fight for world revolution. 

True, the difficulty remains: what about the power polities 
of the Soviet Union, even if they are not seen in the light 
of the Marxist perspective of the future? In its first years, 
the Soviet regime was glad to survive, after the dissipation 
of the early dreams of the imperialist World Wat being trans- 
formed into a class war, with Lenin at the helm of the 
Universal Soviet Republic. The Soviet Union emphasised 
internal politics despite all efforts of the Comintern. Parts 
of the old Russian Empire were abandoned. In the peace 
treaty of Riga with Poland, territories which were regarded 
as Russian were given up. The Baltic States were 
recognised; no real efforts were made to regain Bessarabia 
from Roumania. Friendship with Turkey was maintained, 
even at the cost of territorial concessions (Kars; Ardahsn). 
Then the period of fear of Nazi intervention followed. 
Opposition to the treaty of Versailles and the League of 
Nations was dropped. After Munich, this policy was replaced 
by a policy of neutrality, of reaching an understanding with 
Germany in order to avoid participation in war, and thus to 
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achieve the position of arbiter in the coming world conflict. 
This period was also the period of a territorial expansion, 
tolerated by Germany. From 1941—15 the Soviet Union was 
involved in war against the Hitler Reich, and there followed co- 
operation with Great Britain and with the U.S.A. The period 
of the war, its conclusion and early aftermath reveal that 
Russia has resumed her expansion. She has imposed her 
domination and control over Eastern and Central Europe. 
How far will this domination reach? This domination is 
accompanied by claims in the Far and Near East, particularly 
in the Mediterranean and Iran. Has the Soviet Union become 
an aggressive imperialist Power m the belief that it can expand 
further, m its dissatisfaction with its present limits ? 

The answer to this question depends not upon the Soviet 
Union alone. The history of its foreign policy has shown 
that, in spite of errors in detail and hesitations due to revolu- 
tionary utopianism, it has always taken into account existing 
power conditions. These involve not only the resistance of 
other Powers against its policies, but also their inability or 
ability to maintain internal stability, to solve social problems 
and to organise collaboration with each other. The existence 
of the German-Anglo-American antagonism made possible the 
expansionist policy of Russia after 1939. It is clear that Soviet 
foreign policy is today again based on the calculation that the 
other Powers M’iII not remain united. The Soviets also 
hope that the fluid conditions of the post-war period will 
operate in their favour. They can manoeuvre and exploit 
uncertainties and the general exhaustion. The absence of a 
counter-balance against them on the European Continent is 
to their advantage. Moreover, they can raise the accusation 
that blocks and alliance systems are built up in order to 
prepare an anti-Soviet policy. But if the aggressive policy 
fails or becomes impracticable, as it meets with too much 
resistance, then a withdrawal can take place. Emphasis can 
be laid on internal reconstruction — on new attempts to catch 
up with the production of the U.S.A. — an aim the realisation 
of which still lies in the distant future, as the figures in 
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Stalin’s production programme speech of 194f5 show. The 
U.S.S.R. can be satisfied with hasing changed the cordon 
gamtaire and replaced it by a sj*stem under its osen influence. 
It can be satisfied svith the defeat of Germany, and can 
consider the future of Germany an open question. Russia 
can work for a united Germany under Communist control or 
for a weakened Germany on sshich she will still retain a 
strong Communist influence to meet the claims of France. 
She can replace aggressive vsolalionism, to which she tended 
after the war, by a more cooperative attitude, gisdng up her 
most radical demands and therefore accepting compromises, 
which will at least mamtam her position m the Far East and 
Middle East. She can become more co-operative in UXO and 
claim that she is anxioas to presene peace and international 
goodwill. She can adopt this attitude, and postpone the 
fulfilment of her aims to a future which, as her leaders 
believe, will necessarily come. She can rely upon the ally 
which has so far helped her to overcome all crises and to 
utilise all breathing spells — time. 

What caused the adoption of the current aggressive foreign 
policy, which has antagonised public opinion outside her 
frontiers and has endangered the goodwill created by the heroic 
fight of Russia’s armies and peoples, particularly in England 
and the U.S.A? That is the great mystery of the Kremlin, 
for time seems to work for the Soviet Union, as the calcula- 
tion of future population figures shows. The intransigent 
policies of 1943— to can only he explained by overeslimation 
of revolutionary possibilities m the post-war world, and by the 
internal situation. External tension permits the maintenance 
ol the balance between the various tendencies inside the party, 
as well as between the party on the one side and the array 
cuTnTfiHiii tmi^Victci^mjcjAbtiTcaocracy onftie o'ftierj'iViedaim 
that capitalist Powers continue to threaten the security of the 
Sonet Union gives excuses for the continuance of sacrifices and 
of the low standard of living which cannot be greatly raised, 
es'en after the victorj* But it is impossible to discuss the 
conflicts inside the leading groups. fVe are too little informed 
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about what is going on behind the iron curtain which hides 
all debates among the members of the ruling elite and its 
various groups in the U.S.S.H. Nobody, apart from those 
directly concerned, knows the real meaning of certain changes 
in the leading personnel (the removal of Beria, the rise of 
Bulganin, the apparent eclipse of Zhdanov). Until now, the 
Soviet leaders have succeeded in combining the world revolu- 
tionary line with a realisation of traditional Russian demands 
m Europe and Asia. * Breathing spells warnings against 
‘ dizzmess by success ’, can be applied if the power constella- 
tion in the world shows that Russia will meet an energetic 
resistance, which her leaders would regard as endangering the 
Soviet regime.’^ 


to express pobhely my thanks to Professor M A Fjfzaimons. 
Professor of History, Unrrersity of Notre Dame, withont whose untiring 
assistance this article wottlJ bae* nerer been coropJefed 
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THE TWO CONCEPTS OF DEMOCHACV 
In recent discussions it has been regarded as a common- 
place that there are two concepts ot Democracy, an Eastern 
(Soviet), and a Western (Anglo-American). Sometimes the 
distinction is used as a form of abuse, m the sense of 
describing that partner m the common struggle against 
Hitlerism with whose internal system and policies one 
disagrees as a mere pseudo-democracy ; sometimes it is 
applied as a reluctant recogmtion that there are different 
standards applicable to different regions, and that there is 
no sense in arguing about anything except the proper 
delmutation of the respective spheres of influence. 1 have 
no mtention to argue with those who revert to the Fascist 
habit of regarding * desenbmg the enemy ’ as the essence of 
politics ‘ From the scientific pomt of view it is not difBcuIt 
to refute those who regard the deflnition of democracy as a 
mere means of national self-assertion and are prepared to 
derive basic tenets of democracy from historically deter- 
mined aspects of the constitution of their own countries, 
such as the British Cabinet system or the power of the 
American Courts to veto statutory' enactments. In fact, 
the representatives of that attitude refute each other by 
their different definitions of * democracy based on the 
different institutions of two countries which recognise each 
other as ‘ democratic ’ because they take a similar line in 
the great social issues of our time. 

The case for the second interpretation of the two con- 
cepts of democracy appears stronger; and many senseless 
criticisms, from either side in the great dispute, result from 

» Cirl «v-hniilt, Der Bejng dt> PoltUtchen l<m pp 2V9 
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failure to appreciate the clement of truth which it contains. 
Ilritish condemnations of ‘ poliee-Stntes * arc hnsed upon the 
assumption that the avcroRC ciliTcn of an Eastern European 
Stale, who has felt the need for a thorough social trans- 
formation and sees it heing carried through with those 
means as are necessary to protect the new regime against 
internal and external counter-revolution, will take the same 
attitude as would the Britisher it ‘ similar * measures were 
carried through by * similar ’ institutions in this country. 
On the other side, Soviet people arc inclined to explain the 
comparative weakness of the British Communist Party, if 
not by comparison with the oppression of the Russian 
opposition by the Czarist regime, or with the alliance of 
German right-wing Social Democrats with militarist reaction, 
then at least by some failure of the British Communists to learn 
and to apply the proper revolutionary theory. But when 
the impossibility of applying identical concepts to institutions 
and movements with a completely diffcrcnl historic back- 
ground is fully recognised, wc remain still contronted with 
the issue whether there is some common trend, though 
Tonliscd In difl'erent national forms. The very use — or misuse— 
of the term * democracy ’ as a means of self-assertion, and 
of ‘ describing the enemy *, suggests the existence of sucli a 
trend, if not amongst all those people who use it, then at 
least amongst those to whom they appeal. We must not 
forget that the basic ideology of the U.S.S.B. is of Western 
European origin, based not only on the experiences of 
Chartism, which may be regarded ns a transitional stage in 
the evolution of the British Labour movement, but also 
upon a Ercnch record which few of us would regard as 
definitely closed. On the other hand, the * Western concept * 
of democracy, though actually realised only amongst the 
white populations of the Anglo-Saxon countries,* and in 
some smaller North-West European countries, has strongly 

* lor tn >n\< itisstion of that limitation which actiiallj pocs to 

tto root of all Ihp icif Imiilalions of the coaeopl, sic Gunnnr MTrJal. An 
hnencan Dilemina, Thf Xrgn Probltm and ifoifrrii Ornioffacw, IxinJon and 
New York. lOlt 
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influenced ideological developments all over the world, includ- 
ing the Russian revolution, llowev'er different the concepts, and 
even more the lastitutions m which they have found 
expression may be, they represent different hnks in one chain 
of historical evolution. True, their interconnection, and 
possible contradiction was not realised a centurj* ago, when 
' democrac> ' was nearly as suspect in this countrj' as 
Bolshevism was during the ’twenties of this centurj'. 

From the very lieginmng the ‘ people ’ who * rule ’ in a 
democracy has been conceived as the many, as opposed to 
those who like to be described by their philosophers as the 
best, because they are the nch and educated. Democracy' 
represents a certain social interest, supposedly that of the 
numerical majority, because there are more smallholders 
and artisans than usurers and merchants, more peasants 
than landlords, and more workers than capitalists. Political 
institutions that safeguard majonty-rule are desired because 
they are supposed to emliody the interest of that majority. 
If they' fad to deliver the expected results, the assumption 
must be that the piowers that be, in consequence of their 
ability to exercise indirect pressure and of their control of 
the means of ideological influence, have prevented the many 
from voting freely after doc consideration of their true 
mterests. From such a deplorable state of things some 
democrats may draw the conclusion that, in view of the 
enormoas difficulties implied in a revolutionary transforma- 
tion, emancipation should be delayed till the masses are 
educated to overcome these handicaps, whilst others may' 
suggest the removal of such handicaps by force. Within 
the discussed concept of democracy this difference is merely 
of a tactical character; for it is supposed that the interests 
of the many are fundamentally' opposed to those of the 
ruling minority, though they' may, and in due course do, 
coincide with the national interest and, thus, also with the 
interests of the expropriated former rulers. There are no 
common ethical standards from the standjxunt of which an 
obligation of the minority to submit to decisions of the 
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ftod of socinl ftlilc*!! nro iJir coiilo'itod I'lsnr. Ho >vli<» in 
fttlroiptin^; n thorojifjl' wldcli ooiitrudlcti llio riiluiiT 

mltiorjly’d concoplN of tlio fouiuIntionH of Aooiofy nlriclly 
krops to llip rolo't of u {♦ntno wlilcli hln opponfnt*! oonoot 
record as a inrro Kamo, mvilfs def^'nl. Hr is jiol r\rn 
l»kfly to win n\orr nyo^pivlUy »u rootUrirs tUat Hlutcr lus 
roncrpts (tf tin* fjiunoi i>ul md Ins sinndards of Koidul rlhirs, 
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a mass-electorate. In this approach, the emphasis is put 
on certain institutions and their due working, and all agencies 
that prevent majority-decisions from interfering with the 
accepted social framework are welcomed. This means that 
e\ en those who regard coupon elections or * Red I/ctters ' as 
flaws m the working o! their democracy are bound to regard 
the influence of the pulpit, of a popular press owned by private 
entrepreneurs, perhaps even of the reactions of a compli- 
cated economic machinery upon ‘ undesirable * decisions ol 
the electorate, as proper agencies of keeping the latter in 
the limits within which a powerful mmorily would be likely 
to accept its decisions. Behmd ‘ the little man entering a 
little box and making a little cross on a little piece of paper ’ 
stand a great number of assumptions, which in most cases 
remain hidden. Only occasionally is it honestly stated 
that the social interest of the majority, when opposing the 
foundations of existing society (or their sublimation in 
‘ fundamental rights ’ of property) would destroy the moral 
foundations for the subordination of the minority under 
majority decisions, and therefore be undemocratic, or that 
Continental countries where such * unwise ’ use is likely to 
be made of democratic machmery are not yet ' ripe for 
democracy ’. General acceptance o! <nich limitations would 
quickly destroy the value of the second type of democracy 
as an article for export; for its basic assumption, that is to 
say, the integration of the majority of the people into the 
existing framework depends on certain social conditions, 
and therefore, is subject to certain limitations in space and 
time. Whatever the ments of the Metropolitan Police Force 
in London, a rather high amount of wishful thinking is 
needed m order to assert that instruction of the new Greek 
police force by London police ofScers is sufficient in order 
to create in Greece those conditions that enable the British 
police force to be impartial in British politics. 

The first concept of democracj* is much better protected 
against contradictions between its basic assumptions and 
the influence exercised by it abroad; everywhere there are 
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* «tn(lcr(lop«» ’ wlio may sympnlhisc wifli tlic cojintry whioli 
Imi completed tlic emancipation of own former * mulcr- 
doRi especially it its competitors m world politics njipeal 
to tlic sympatims of existiiif; vested interests all over tlie 
world. Competition lielween the World Powers for the 
sympathies of iliffercnt strain in ecriniii countries, cspcemlly 
if combined with speculations on the likely effeets of the 
nloniic homh, is not likely to further that collahorntion in 
domestic reconstruction nhich is nn essential condition of 
a proper npjilicnlion of lostitiitionnl dcrnoeratie machinery. 
Yet it will not fad ntitoinnlicnll} to produce one of its 
ideological weapons : mutual reproaches oRainst * iindcnio- 
cratie regimes The dcnmiids l>roui;ht forward in such 
discussions may he rallur naive, for example, that the 
U.S.S.n. should prove its nliihty to co-operate on a 
democratic basis hy ndmittinc opposition acainst the 
foundations of its society, and by aKreeinc that the 
advocates of its own social sinieture in the rest of the 
world he outlawed.' As the actually contested issue is the 
sphere of influenee of social and economic systems, chnnRcs 
in political representation arc unlikely to result m funda- 
mental changes. It is not the rocioIorisI'k task to nrRUe 
on that level. However it is his lepUimnle function to 
provide stnndanls by whirh the various propagandist 
assumptions can he clucked. Itiit such standards cannot 
he found on the mstitutioiinl Irvd, 

Alir. Till HI COMMON HTANDAnoa ? 

Under different conditions, ‘identical* institutions liave a 
different social function. IliRhtly or wrongly it may he 
assumed that in llritain the concenlralion of executive 
power m the hanifs of a loiiR-estnbhslicd rnnclnncry works 
as a means of sceuniiR the Rrndiminrss of progress. Whetlicr 
the civic riphts granted to Jlritish Paseists arc a mere hy- 
prodiiet of that freedom of expression winch is needed in 

* Vi'ilifr r,ir'T>>n»nn. US. liar limf, rrfimlen, IflH, fiMrislW pp On-I 
»fi.l Ann,* MI. ’ ‘ 
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Older to shape public opinion as the basic agent of British 
democracy, or a repetition of those mistakes that contn- 
buted to the downfall of the Weimar Republic, is an open 
question, the answer to which largely depends upon whether 
the Marxist interpretation of Fascism as a product of certain 
trends in monopoly capitalism ts correct. The Russians, 
for whom the correctness of that interpretation is a foregone 
conclusion, are likely to see facts which appear natural to 
most British people with very diJIcrent eyes. Once the 
British concept of democracy is applied outside the British 
Isles, where it is deeply rooted, its very application 
appears bound to provoke most legitimate doubts as to 
its actual social function For British barristers a funda- 
mental problem of law was involved m the issue svhether 
defendants before a British mi]itar>' tribunal should be 
granted unrestricted scope to bring forward any argument 
in then favour, yet there was no problem for Russians how 
to interpret a defence of the relative merits of Fascism m 
the Lueneburg trial by commissioned officers of an army 
allied with the U S S R., and m a country where under- 
ground Fascism eiidently looks for encouragement from some 
of the Victorious Powers. Englishmen, who are accustomed 
to find the guarantee of democratic institutions in the 
Opposition’s chance to become the alternative Government, 
may be horrified by the prospect that in Germany the 
working-class majority may find political expression in a 
united party which is likely to become a stable maj'ority. 
They are equally horrified by the 90 per cent, majorities in 
Eastern European elections. The Russians, convinced as 
they are that, in these countries, ballots are substitutes for 
bullets, find it comforting to learn that, in the event of a 
cnil war, 90 per cent, of the population would stand behind 
the Government collaborating mth them. They can have 
little understanding of the attitude of those who measure the 
degree of democracj' realised m Central European elections 
bj the success achieved by right-wing parties, even if that 
success was obviously conditioned by support coming 
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forward from Fascist elements who had been deprived of 
the means of direct expression.* No greater understanding 
of the social function of certain institutions was shown 
when Stalin compared the * one-party ’ system realised by 
Mr. Attlee’s Government with the plurality of parties 
participating m the East European Government coalitions. 
True, the mistake may be partly excused by it being 
repeated, a few days later, by the British Foreign Secretary 
who justified the conditions that forced abstention upon the 
Greek Left by the fact that still fourteen ‘ parties ’ were left 
between which the electorate could make its choice. 

If there were none but institutional standards, it would 
be advisable not to attempt to define democracy m a sense 
valid for all countries. Such & conclusion is, indeed, 
drawn by most of those who, being accustomed to the 
Anglo-Saxon institutional concept of democracy, see its 
limitations m space and time, or simply arc afraid of the 
implications of propagandist attempts to generalise that 
concept. They are inclined to regard the Soviet system 
as a regime which has brought to a large part of 
the world higher standards of economic and cultural 
welfare than would have been conceivable under any alter- 
native regime. If there must be democratic ideological 
standards, they are prepared to regard the regime of the 
U.S.S.R. as an economic, as distinct from a political, 
democracy.* As long as we speak of democracy, that is to 


* See the interesting articles in Tht Econonual, December 1. 1014, and in The 
World Today, December, 1914, p 26S 

* ?ometime« the jnitapositien of economic and political eijnality is used, which 
IS no less misleading. The USSR., at least m her present stage of 
development, is not based npon the ntopian assumption that actual equality 
of economic welfare, or equal participattoa of all citizens in shaping public 
policies, is Conceivable in cor tune: what she claims to have achieved is 
equality of opportunity to all atizeiH to receive the mazimum qualification 
and thereby the mtJimnm income acceaaible to their natural gifts, and to 
play that role in political life for which they have the desire and qualifications 
Political equality, m the sense of equal political rights, is a commonplace in 
nil modern States, some specific fiawe him the Negro problem m U S A. apart 
Its snspension in the USSR, for the members of the former ruling classes 
I'ss. from the very beginning, regarded as a mere transitional measure and 
repealed in lOIG The USSR would claim to have supplemented equality 
of political rights by economic ronditioDa that encourage all citizens to make 
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say, of a political regime, as distinct from economic concepts 
such as planning’ of economic activities or full employment, 
such a juxtaposition is misleading; as Soviet economics are 
directed by the State, there can be in the U.S.S.R. no more 
economic than political democracy. But it is quite conceivable 
that a State which controls all aspects of economic life and 
ailons Its citizens certain restricted opportunities of shaping its 
policies may, thereby, give them more opportunities of 
shaping the economic conditions under which they live than 
does another State which allows for more ‘political freedom’ 
whilst leaving economic life to the control of private 
entrepreneurs not subject to democratic control. 

Actually, the U.S.S.R. submits her regime to a test of 
political democracy, not only in her propaganda — which 
would be irrelevant'^but also in her attempts to put her 
regime on the strongest possible foundations. This test is 
based not upon the freedom to advocate alternative policies^ 
but upon the success of the regime m inducing as large as 
possible a part of the citizens to participate actively m 
administering public aSairs. Economic security and mten* 
sive educational efforts — as well as the federal structure of 
the Union which is intended to remove any vestiges of 
racial inequality — are aims which are pursued not merely 
for their own sake,* but quite consciously also as induce- 
ments to increased civic activities. It is quite true that the 
average citizen of the U.S.S.R. has very few opportunities 
of influencing ‘ the general line of the party ’ (as also, it 
seems, the average Briton has very restricted opportunities to 
influence what is described as * the continuity of loreign 
policy ’), but he is invited to participate in the election and 
supervision of those who carry through that Ime in those 

use of lliose rigbla, bul cTcn Ibe »elu*1 opportuint; ot some rigbt beiQg iiii-d 
doe* not t«i inplr iti aclasl dm Democraej, to Ibe lefite t% tbe term is 
being used in the USSR — and bj srast progressives in other countries — 
implies not onl; civic rights, but actaai participation of the citizens in ifaaping 
public policies 

• FederaJjsm bad oo atnti of it* o«a fiwn the point of new of origiotl 
BolsbeMit ideology which aimed at abolishing rsciil ineiualiij by giving 
to clast allegiances the place of Datuoal allegiinces See roy ftdttalitm m 
Cenlraf and EaiUrn Europe Londoo, 1915 pp 32(^34 
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plficcs ^vhcrc he is imnic<liatcly concerned ; in inunicipnlity, 
koUkhos and trade union. It should not he forgotten that 
tlic ndmimstration ol social instironce and of most ^^cl{J^rc 
activities is left to the complete autonomy of tlic Trade 
Unions, and that two People’s Assessors sit in every Court 
with rights equal to those of the trained Judge who 
presides (and who, besides, is bound to report regularly 
to the electorate on his activities). The liugc demond of 
tlic State for voluntary collaborators in the most varied 
fields, and its need lor such collaboration ns well ns for public 
criticism ns n means ol safeguarding the correct realisation 
of its intentions by the bureaucracy, put participation in 
the execution of public policies in the sphere of hts special 
interest withm the average citiicn’s range. In the traditional 
British sense of local sclf*govcrnincnt there is in the U.S.S.R. 
probably n bighcr degree of democracy than m most other 
countries. It is quite true that the millions of individimU 
participating in it represent merely a certain trend in 
political fccling^but did British juries and magistrates, 
nl the lime when the term ‘ scM*govcTTimcnl ’ was coined, 
represent more than such a trend ? All the achievements of 
the U.S.S.B. in organising and making literate the village, 
in emancipating women, in solving the nationalities question, 
arc bound to increase tbc number of active citirens; ond 
the very criticism by people who complain that the basic 
issues of Marxist policies hove been removed from the 
sphere of public discussion may be explained by the 
fact that people who were, and still ore, incopablc o! 
understanding those issues have moved into the foreground 
of the political scene. 

An outstanding observer’ has described the typical attitude 
in the country which regards itself ns the model of Western 
democracy as a combination of mass^pnssivity with individual 
leadership. I should suggest that the attitude typical for 
Soviet democracy is a eombinotion of mass-activity with 
collective leadership. This juxtoposltion may illustrate the 

^ Oiinnkr Mjrd*], op fit., Chapter S3, 

W.A. 
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problem of either position, as well as the existence of 
common standards according to which either realisation of 
democracy can be judged. Progressive Western democrats 
like Masaryk and Roosevelt considered that political rights 
are not sufTicient to describe a system as democratic unless 
actual conditions encourage the average citizen to be an 
active member of the body politic. They rejected the 
traditional liberal concept of democratic rights as mere 
opportunities for the citizens to check abuses of political 
power, with freedom conceived as a maximised State-free 
sphere of the individual In our days, when positive State- 
interference in most fields of life is unavoidable, political 
freedom cannot be conceived except as active participation 
of the citizen m shaping the conditions under which he has 
to live. On the other hand, it cannot be denied, even from 
the Soviet point of view, that such participation should 
include the discussion of, and the decision upon, alternative 
solutions of the problems before the community. In no 
country are the foundations of society submitted to free 
decisions by the majority, unless in the sense of the latter 
tipping the balance in a hypothetical civii war. For every 
State and its institutions (including those providing for 
majority decisions) are instruments for protecting a certain 
order of society; and there is no moral foundation for the 
minority's submission to majority-decisions except upon the 
basis of certain recognised concepts of social order.' As far 
as the foundations of society ere concerned, there is little 
difference between a system that honestly grants political rights 
‘ in order to strengthen the established order of society 
and another which, in constitutional theory, puts no limita- 
tions upon their use# but is based in its actual working upon 

‘ The opposite cftie hs« been tntde id Kelteo'i 5oeieliim and the Stele. 
lietiQi 1920 Re biMi Vemocnej opoo a relatiTut aUitude, vbicb tecepd 
majorii) deciiion becaiite it doee not accept Ibe velidity of loy ebuolule 
of tocial order JUit Ibn u merelr • diffireot w<y of atjtog that 
dritincratic decision la impoetible id tbnee iiHda uliere itroD!; opinioni about 
njht and wrooj aomelimee CTen *ijlb a nietaphTural foundation are bound 

• Irik 12VC of the PoTiel Conatiliition 
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an attitude that rejects opposition to the established pattern 
as ‘ un-Ruritanian ’ and gives little protection to the advocates 
of ‘ un-Ruritaman ’ ideas. In either case the advocates of such 
changes will be reproached by those interested in the existing 
sj'stem with undermining the foundations of society, but this 
charge can much more easily be made where outlawry of the 
opponents of the existing pattern is a recognised norm than 
where there is at least a theoretical standard of freedom to 
which the opposition can refer. In this sense the internal 
discipline withm * the vocation of leadership to use the 
Webbs’ term, is a restnction, however necessary', of democracy’ 
as interpreted by the Soviets themsehes The difficulty is 
inherent in either side of the problem : mass-activity in 
politics IS inconceivable without the assumption of permanent 
d>’namic progress, which is bound to provoke the opposition 
of the threatened interests, and therefore to enforce a certain 
discipline upon the organisations carrying through the change. 
But the fact that there is a common problem, and that the 
reproaches directed against the Soviet ’ police State * are 
based upon the same philosophical foundations as those 
directed against the New Deal or the Labour Government, 
prove the existence of common standards, upon which the 
achievements on either side can be compared. 

These standards should not be confused with the institu- 
tional devices by which they are pursued on either side. To 
regard the U.S.S.R. as undemocratic because of her One- 
Party system makes sense only if it is assumed either that 
there can be no democracy without the existence of antagonist 
classes, finding political expression in antagonist political 
patties, Qc thAt the competiUou ot two political machineiiea 
of the American pattern is the only conceivable institutional 
device for giving trends in public opinion their due expression. 
These assumptions evidently contradict each other, as is 
shown by the current rejection of the first as ‘ un-American ’ 

*• For 4 ch4r»ctenslic exampl«, tee the de«cnptioQ of the ttlher moderate refom.* 
earned through by the Vienoese Socul Democrala as ‘ Auslro BoUhcvism 
not only by their local opponenta, bot alio by trends influential in public 
opinion in this country See my above quoted book, pp. 279-fll. 
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by the advocates of the second. If, on the other hand, a 
two-party system based on class distinction becomes stabilised 
in a country with Britain’s social structure, or if (as in the 
pre-Hitlerite Central European democracies) coalitions of a 
certam composition become inevitable, and the average 
citizen IS actually bound by his social position to support a 
certam one ol the coalition parties, the renowned ‘swing of 
the pendulum ’ ceases to be the true guarantee of agreement 
between governors and goierned, and the solution must be 
found in the same field as in the U.S.S.R. : in the mtcma! 
democracy ol the organisations which proiide the only 
opportunity for the aierage citizen to haie his say in public 
affairs (m former days he had no opportunity whatever for 
this, a fact which is easily forgotten b> the advocates of a 
gentr>’-concept of * democracy ’). 

TItE PROBLEMS OP MUTUAL INTERCOURSE 

The barriers at present preventing interconnection between 
public opinion m the U.S.S.R. and the outside world should 
not be identified with the limitations with which TVestem 
loumalists find themselves confronted m the U.S.S.R. What- 
ever people may think who are accustomed to identify their 
professional interests with the interests of democracy, it is 
part of their functions to help in overcoming the contra- 
dictions existmg between the social order and the mass- 
suffrage existing in their own countries by seeing that the 
latter is used in the proper way. Tlie U.S.S.R. is not in a 
position to reduce imports of dried eggs in order to maintain 
imports of HoUj’wood films; therefore she is prepared to face 
the wrath of the threatened interests and close her doors to 
people who are capable of wnting headlines of the type; 
‘ The Russians want the Atomic Bomb. Let them have one,’ 
or, in any case, are not prepared to oust the producers of 
similar headlines from their profession.'* Just because they 

“ Thfre ,e«m, to be Ihe obTioae expedieot of differmtiition emongst foroen 
jouromlitli fte. ewking admiMMni to. »ad fifilities witbm tbe USSR, 
end to »om? extent it it tpplied Bat alf« m Ihet expedieol fieit difficuliieR 
are JOTcJved II n Dot Rid/ to wJicto rerr niiKb tbf outiule pretinrf 
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are nocuslonieA to investiRntr the aor'ml rouvUtUmH under 
wlilcli iiotne freedom h exerohed, t!m Hmsiimn are !io\md 
to rejeard Jttnny A'pecls of ulmt. In the West, ealled 

Freedom ot the Pre^i't ah freedom to tlie vvannonKer, and nre 
not prepared to neeepl the foriiml view that tlie active 
nnlhSoviet propaganda exerei'.ed liy tite preii of n Clmreh 
nith some twenty million aupportera in the U.S.A., and 
eoiirted hy most of the inihieiitini trends in that roimtry, 
is eoimterhalnneed hv the pn»-Sovlet projmRandn i>f an 
nninfluentla) aeot. exposed to penodieal wileh-linnts. All 
those aeleetive mniienees tlint, wilehdnints apart, arc in the 
Western countries exercised hy preferences of editors, puh- 
Ushers, reviewers, lihrarmns. and tiy the iiidinlaneed seale of 
iwwkinj; whicii tive prodsietn svf the freedom of expression 
receive from the averaf»e eiliren as a result of tlie prevailing 
social pattern, are, in the IhS.S.ll., exercised hy tlie Slate 
whieli is responslhle for the editealion and information of tlie 
puhllc, just ns for many other artlvlfles that are rarrleil 
through in otlier countries !»y prisate enterprise. If a more 
than onc«sldcd criticism of the present deploridde lack of 
mutual Information is desired, it cannot he based upon 
tlie discriminating iunuence exercised for some time 
in this country hy the Polish eniigri* interest and its 
aupportcTH on all \mhUcfttlons on the IhS.S.H. as a 
legitimate use of demoeralie rights, and the seleellon of 
puhlicatlous hy the .Soviet Slate Piildlshlng Trust ns an 
un*demoerntic 'imideation’ of puhllc opinion. Itcfore 
discussing the reasons why the Soviet Slate rrslriels facilities 
to We^it'ri} .sfwrrW J:cefr fo mfffd it 

regards (natural differences of outlook apart), as tlie proper 


l>ft>\ijht In Ihii rriiiii.] t.> l.fsr uj>on the tl.B S 11 . f.ir IIk' mrni p'lvtrftil 
’ riill ' lii(>pen* fr^'liiriillr |a hark IhnaA yny En'ii|'» of tn'waj'ftorr InlProil* 
agklnit vtlilfli ilin U P H II a»i Iho toniKWl rost.ini lo ili*ciltnin»l<* Ti 
hiTolTM lliB dangpr llisl iWe iMihlnallon*. Ih* snthor* of wliUli #r» eo>nl(><l 
t»filili»» for roll«tinf liifi<rmatlon. may 5*1 a amil offl. lal rVaraelor svlildi l« 
i>nlr*iraUrt from tlio joint of slow of tko P»s»Uti, wl.o «oiil| .iKagfro wllh 
nio»l of wlial a(« calloil In th# \V««t •|»roP>*siri j.iiMi.atloni a« wall a* 
of (!.« Uliert' aiKVOM, ll «ouU alao inrrrata tlio j'rrmlum alraa.ly atanillng 
on Ih" Iran lUaltal'le ts|'« of rrltlo of Iho |l P P H . Itm renrgailo Irfi.wlnger 
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standards of joumahsmt as applied by itself in its domestic 
sphere. 

There can be no doubt that, being free of any corapetithe 
urge to cater for what is called ‘the psychology of the 
average reader the Soviet State, in the fields of information 
and instruction, keeps to educational standards higher than 
those current in other countries with a longer record of 
literacy. I do not think that any part of English joumalisin, 
apart from the contributions of special correspondents to 
The Times and to the J/onchesfcr Guardian, would come up 
to the standards of the reasoned articles, two or three of 
which are daily published in each of the larger Soviet news- 
papers with a circulation of more than a million copies. In 
spite of competitive attractions, lectures on foreign countries 
and international affairs, on a level certainly not below that 
of the average W.E.A. class, are delivered m the open air to 
the Moscow Park of Culture and Ilecreation before large 
audiences. Knowing Russia as well as Britain, as a foreigner, 
1 do not doubt that the average Soviet citizen gets more infor- 
mation on Britain, and other countries,” than his counterpart 
would get on Russia. Nevertheless, it is certainly true that a 
British student interested in Soviet conditions, who is capable 
of overcoming all the bias implied in the conditions of book 
selection in public libraries and in the prevailing tone of the 
periodicals, can get, in English, much more varied information 
about the U.S.S.R. than his counterpart there can get on 
Britam, unless he knows foreign languages (as the Russian 
IS more likely to do than the Britisher) and has access to 
those libraries where foreign books are available. In spite 
of the already mentioned competition between Stalin and 
Bevin in misunderstandmg the Western concept of democracy, 
the more realistic approach of the Soviets to a correct inter- 
pretation of the conditions of other countries can hardly be 
questioned by anyone who has followed the opinions uttered 
before Stalingrad even amongst ‘well-informed ' people in this 

>1 I ba<i tbe epporlacit; la lUaatrafe Ibii in (no rcvKut cf popular Soviet 

piiblicationa The London Qnarlerlf of Rorld dffoiri (October, 19IS) 
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countr)* about the chances of the U.S.S.R. to withstand the 
Hitlerite onslaught, or v.ho at present follows the nonsense 
written on the likely effects of the atomic bomb. 

For the mutual relations between the West and the 
U.S.S.R. as well as for the possibilities of either system to 
learn from the achievements of the other, the background of 
the average attitude of the ‘ common man ’ without any 
ambition at deeper understanding of international relations 
is no less important than the knowledge available to the 
instructed minority. In this regard, the average public on 
either side of the barrier gets a picture distorted by the 
inability of those responsible for popular propaganda (in the 
broadest sense of the word) to understand the basic attitude of 
the other side, and by a ver>' intensi\e desire for national 
self-assertion. The fact that on the Western, but not on the 
Eastern side of the barrier, the latter frequently grows into 
encouragement of a crusading spirit, if not direct, war- 
mongering, IS likely to be'e:cplamed by most readers of this 
paper as an unavoidable, however deplorable, by-product of 
a desirable freedom of e.\pression. Yet Russians may ask 
why utterances like the above quoted are not discouraged by 
the unofficial agencies controlling American pubbe opmion at 
least in the same degree as if they had been pro-Communist 
or (in the solid South) pro-Negro. Extremes aside, 
national self-assertion is nothing deplorable according to 
present British or Soviet standards. It seems unavoidable 
that popular expressions of it imply not a mere statement 
that ‘ our way of bfe is good for our conditions ’ but also 
the generabsation that it be the best conceivable one. The 
average inhabitant of the U.S.S.R. is not only told that the 
Soviet regime has enabled enormous progress to be made in 
comparison with pre-revolutionarj* times, and more progress 
than conceivable under any alternative regime, which seem to 
roe obvious truths; he is also invited to form his judgment 
about ‘ capitalism* m general on the basis of illustrations 
drawn from the experience of Pilsudskian Poland, Royal- 
fascist Rumania or Yugoslavia, India, Japan or China. 
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From the point of view of the Soviet propagandist it may 
be argued — apart from his higher ability to understand the 
conditions of countnes similar to those from which the 
Russian revolution had to start — that his comparison is the 
only relevant one ; for a defeat of the U.S.S.R. in competition 
with the Western Powers would mean the introduction not 
of British institutions m Russia but of what interventionists 
strove for a quarter of a century ago. On the British side, 
even those who constantly try* to explain to their co-nationals 
that the Russians are bound to be suspicious, fail to appreciate 
the elementary fact that, reasons for suspicion once taken for 
granted, there is no trait m the system and ideologies of the 
conceivable opponent that would not be judged accordmg to 
the function which it might fulfil in the framework of an 
eventual aggression. Things have a certain mherent logic: 
once ally A has, by a novel device, killed 260,000 men, 
women and children m a war already nearly won, and thus 
has mvited the allegation that this was done in order to 
show ally B his own superiority and to deprive him of part 
of his share in the fruits of the common victory; once, 
further, the whole propaganda machinery of ally A is applied 
in order to demonstrate that sole possession of the said 
instrument of uiducnmmate destruction is proof of his higher 
civilisation m companson with that of the police-State B, 
and is evidence of the working of Divine Providence which 
should be defended by the police against any attempts of 
police-State B to get hold of the secret, then B is bound to 
translate any phraseology applied by A about the rights of 
small nations, etc,, into terms of distance from its own 
vital oil centres, bomber bases, or the bases for its own 
protective fighter screen. The practical relations that 
are bound to follow from such an interpretation will 
further feed the propaganda of A by providing additional 
proof of B not taking seriously even those prmciples shared 
by him and A, thus proving himself to be a likely aggressor. 
To mmds accustomed to a legal interpretation of basic social 
principles it appears obvious that failure to share a new 
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Jnvcntiorif or cvon provorntivf rinplift«i< on it fowrird*! former 
fllliefl is, nt tlir worst, proof of lock of confldrnrp nnd 
cotirfrsy, whilst violation of tlic snnotity of trrnties is n firoo! 
of lawlessness. Kven those who regntd >t os their RpcciHc 
task to answer siirh clifirpes in tlir camp of A will deplore 
the practical reactions of I! ns the proof of a complete lack 
of nndcrsfandin;f of tlic importance of international Aym- 
pathies. They (ail to realise that only at a certain atn^c in the 
development of international conflicts the kind of sympathy 
which they can offer has a value comparahlc to that of those 
ideologies that may he usefully applied in rxlemal propaganda 
once the hopes of penetful collalioration with the former 
partners have hern reduced to a minimum. 

Tficse remarks appear fK-ssimistie enough. I should not 
like to acc them interpreted to mean lliat I regarded war as 
llkfly helwern the former allies; all peoples ate tlrtd of war, 
and war cannot he made with propaganda phrases and atomic 
homhs, I do not even think that those who overplay 
national self-assertion envisage war, for 1 do not regard them 
ns fools who wish to lead all that they stood (or to a new 
.Stalingrad. They intend to defend it, not against the ghost 
of .Soviet aggression (wliirli, ns they very well know, is a 
mirr ghost) hut against the possihihty that the achievements 
of the U..S..S.U. make the superiority of the system they 
stand for douhtfiil amongst peoples who are tired of war and 
its causes. There is not the slightest chance that anyone 
cxe(pt tminnuenlial seels could envisage an nppliention of the 
Soviet system to the Anglo-Saxon countries, and even less 
that any rensonahlc fieing eoiiJd envisage application of the 
Anglo-Saxon system to the U.S.S.lt.; hut, in theory, it is 
eonecivnhle that their ro-existence, especially if associated 
with that spirit of solidarity ns developed by large sectors' 
of public opinion during the nnli-fnscist war would he 
conducive to attempts at integrating the one or the other 
of their respective achievements Into the framework of the 
other partner’s system. This enn safely he prevented if, on 
the one side, on atrriosplirrc is ereated of ‘fighting the 
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danger of appeasing the roost dangerous foe of Christian 
civilisation and, on the other, an atmosphere of material 
and ideological rearmament against a new capitalist inter- 
vention. During the second World War the Comintern was 
dissolved, and we saw far-reaching rapprochements within 
the various resistance moveraeots; now, the preservation of 
the split within the German Labour movement that helped 
Hitler into power is being elevated to a standard of 
Western democracy, and from either side of the barrier 
s\e hear the well-known slogans about ‘the danger from 
Moscow ’ and ‘ Dntish imperialism oppressing the colonial 
peoples*. Headers will remember that these slogans were 
repeated for fifteen years without producing war. They 
may be repeated for another 150 years without producing 
anything except a degeneration of national self-assertion on 
either side into depreciation of the other. But it is obvious 
that under such circumstances few of the achievements of 
one side are likely to be found amongst the possible alter- 
natives within the reach of the citizens of the other | the 
very co-existence of the two systems may form an additional 
factor strictly limiting democratic choice within either of 
them. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that such limitations 
due to the co-existence of the two systems would impede 
the development of democracy within either of them, in 
any sense appreciable by common standards. Struggle has 
always been the father of progress; and as we remember 
that the extension of suffrage to the broad masses of the 
British people has originated from the competition of 
oligarchic parties, we see in our days the peoples of India 
as well as the workers and peasants of Eastern Germany 
getting greater freedom to shape their own fates than they 
could expect when the relations between the great allies 
were at the best. But, certainly, the prospects of democracy 
in either system should be investigated within its own 
framework. 
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IH OF.MOCRACY COMPATIMF. WITH TIIF. RFOtMP. OF TIIF. 

u.n.s.n.? 

The alleged incompalihihty of socialism with dcmorrftcy 
is frequently ‘ proved ’ by a definition of the latter as 
including the freedom of private enterprise. It is not worth 
while to dwell upon Mieliy purely ideological, statcmcrits. 
More serious questions arise from the fart that, in a society 
based upon that freedom, the proposal of alternative policies 
to the electorate, like any other important activity, is earned 
through hy competing private enterprises. Tor most people 
it is extremely dirficiilt to imagine such, and similar, 
functions carried out in societies with other baste agencies. 
As soon as the mam political divisions arise between the 
owners and non*owncrs of the means of production, the 
‘ free press ’ represents the stand of public opinion m a way 
which is obviously unfair tf measured by the distrihiition of 
electoral sympathies; but it can I>e said in favour of the 
institution that it allows for tome expression (he it only in 
the shape of a small uninfiucntial weekly) for nearly every 
popular trend. In a sociaUst society which controls all 
printing presses, the function would have to he taken over 
by some other agency, say, by the interest of the ruling 
group ilsell in submitting issues to public discussion, and 
realised by the grant of some autonomy to professional 
bodies of journalists; and the above-mentioned short- 
comings of the existing device sbotild be a warning against 
perfectionist demands on its possible successor. Ihit a 
serious problem there is, and certainly it is difficult of 
solution under the onc'pnrty system prevailing in the 

A current argument '* questions the possibility of 
democracy in the U.S,S.Il. because there is a ruling 
group with a vested interest in preserving power, which 
might he endangered if popular opposition were unfettered 

1’ Comp II, J. on Ihf lletolnlinn of Our Ttme, Ixinl'rfi, 

U>n. p fi7, snd tli« of tint in 7ht J.rmdon QuarUflu of Il'ofM 

Affnxtt (Jnly, 1*^1*.), 
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by granting democratic rights. This argument can be made 
for erery existing State, and with rather more justification 
for States whose political structure has been shaped in 
le<s recent times, so that there is more likelihood of its 
being contradicted bj popular forces meanwhile dereloped- 
Regardmg the U.S.S.B. it makes sense only on the assump- 
tion that there is a widespread popular demand for 
■ permanent revolution ’ going beyond the structure actually 
achieved, say in the sense of transition to what 3Iarx has 
called ‘ the higher stage of Communist society The 
a«<ertion of such a demand is one of the basic tenets of 
Trotskyism, but is hardly shared by those who repeat the 
argument, and it seems completely mdefensible in the light 
of Soviet reality. If there are no forces m the U.S.S.R. 
which, if unfettered, would drive the Russian revolution 
forward, the ‘ vested interest * of the rulers of the U,S.S.R- 
needs defence only against a counter-revolution, which 
would not be a democratic demand, or against popular 
demands within the existmg framework that are ineom- 
patifale with the needs of its survival, say, opposition 
against the sacrifices necessary m the mterest of preserving 
national independence m an hostile world. In the latter case 
no mere vested interest ol the rulmg group is defended by 
restrictions imposed on democracy. But restrictions, how- 
ever necessary m the national interest, are still restrictions ; 
and the problem of democracy in the 11.5.8.11. becomes 
only the more serious once we realise that its limitations 
are not due to the shortsightedness, or lust for power, of some 
rulers who could be overthrown by a change ra institutions. 

In order to put the problem of democracy in the U.S.S.H. 
m a realistic way, we have to compare the actual state of 
things not with some utopia but with those standards that 
can be derived from a comparative inquiry into Western and 
Eastern democratic achievements. As regards the actnal 
opportunity for the average ritizen actively to participate 
m public life, I should not hesitate to say that, in spite 
of Its mitial handicap, the U.S.S.R. heads international 
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developments; as regards the freedom to advocate alter- 
native policies, it may be asserted that it is more restneted 
than in any other State claiming to represent a democratic 
outlook/ With this statement, I have not in mind the 
freedom to advocate fundamental changes m social relations, 
which in every State is of a rather ideological character. 

I speak of the actual possibility for the Soviet electorate 
to decide issues similar in scope to those which the 
Bntish electorate'* has decided when pTefemng nationalisa- 
tion of mines with collaboration of private business 
and existing managers to State-supersTsed organisation 
of the mines by the mine owners themselves. It would 
have been a good test of democracy iH the realist, as 
distinct from the nlopmn, sense, il, say, the malrimomal 
Icpslation of July lOM, which decided most important 
issues in the average Soviet citizen’s life, had been 
submitted to a free decision of the electorate after 
thorough discussion of the pros and cons of the various 
conceivable solutions. This has not been done. To anyone 
who knows the U.S.S.R. it is obvious why it has not been 
done, and could not have been done m the case of any issue 
of comparable importance. It is quite true that various 
possible types of matrimonial legislation are theoretically 
compatible with Stale-socialism as existing in the present 
U.S.S.R, (just as various ways of controlling mines are 
compatible with that permeation of free capitalist enterprise 
by Slate capitalism which is characteristic of Britain to-day); 
but unhappily only one of the possible types of Soviet 
m.itrimoniaI legislation can be the most suitable to keep the 
birth-rate up to that level as needed lor the preservation of 
the Soviet system under present conditions. After con- 
cluding victoriously a fight for her very existence and 
sacrificing the flower of her youth, the U.S.S.R. finds herself 
confronted more than liefore with a world united under 
a different system. After the destruction of the two 

“ I tf-, American electwate wouW fre» lf> imie itmilar bines, 

and itiH tnr,re wbetter in.Ji psliries te loyall/ earned oot ty the 

admini«tfatw,n 
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aggressors that threatened her Western and Eastern borders 
as ^velI as the predominant counttics of the capitalist world, 
the phrase about ‘ capitalist encirclement ’ has become more 
of a reality than it was at any time before, especially as 
no Power outside the 'U.S.S.R. enjoys actual Independence 
from the strongest, and most conscious, of the capitalist 
countries. The tactical position of the U.S.S.R. may have 
unproved by moving the Western defence belt from the 
Duma to the Elbe, from the Dniester to the Adriatic Sea, 
and the South-Eastern from the Amur to the Yellow Sea; 
but the strategical position of one-fouith of the world 
opposed by three-quarters may be worse than that of the 
renowned ‘ sixth ’ confronted by a plurality of potential 
opponents, entangled in the sharpest mutual contradictions. 
It may be said that the realisation of such dangers w 
difficult, and that the Bussians are over-cautious. But who 
would not be cautious when cverythmg he stands for 
depends on the goodwill of other people who are not 
conspicuous for their ability to imagine their counter- 
part’s position? Amongst the neighbours and conceivable 
opponents of the U.S.S.R is the nation with the largest 
population and the highest population pressure va the world, 
and the preservation within that nation of a regime that is 
bound to turn this pressure outwards is regarded by the 
leading Power within the capitalist bloc as vital interest. 
As long as these conditions conluiue the Soviet has no 
chance of establishing any equibbnum, unless it can quickly 
raise the population of Siberia to, say, American standards. 
To return to our example, it is obvious that only one type 
of matrimonial legislation can be the most suitable to cope 
with the described conditions; and this type of matrimonial 
legislation is not bound to coincide with the material 
interests, or even some desirable cultural standards — in 
themselves completely legitimate — as conceived by the 
majority of the electorate. Therefore, it cannot be left to 
Us flee decision. The same holds true, on an even higher 
degree, whenever the priorities of butter (or housing) against 
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ptms (or uicnns to counter the ntoniic l)oml)) ore in quc<!tU)n. 
To proclnlm tl>c ‘ pcncc-innkinfj ’ nctivilics ot tlic last* 
mentioned weapon, numopohsejl in the Imnds of eonccivnhlc 
opponents of the U.S.S.U., nud, at the same lime, to 
reproach tlie latter for keepuiR its political system and that 
of its allies in such a shape ns is neccssnry in order to meet 
the threat, is, to put it mildly, illopienl. 

In order to find the conditions under which the Soviet 
system can cense to plan for extreme emcrpeneies, and tliere* 
fore pivc socialist democracy n fair test, we have to ask for 
the conditions under which the equiUhtiuiu, ssUich has heeii 
disturbed hy the breakdown of the pre-War system, will he 
ilcflnitely restored. One eonccivnhlc way to end the problem 
would be destruction of the U.S.S.U. and the establishment 
of an American-dominated World State, thouph in the 
altempl to achieve liial solution the wouhl-be conqueror, il 
not also human civilisation, mieht be destroyed. Apart 
from this utopia, there arc three ways each of which, or a 
combination of which, may restore equilibrium bcluecn the 
two systems: (l) gradual increase of the power of tlic 
U.S.S.n. so that .she could defend bersell even apninsl a 
combination of all the other Orcat Towers, with due 
allowance for the ndvanlapes of defence and for the larper 
popular support which the U.S.S.U. may command in com- 
parison with its possible opponents (at least so far as the 
InltcTs’ colonics arc coneemed); (2) siieb ebanpes in the 
political life of one of the other 'hip four’ (for which China 
would he the only likely enndidatc) that would render its 
alipnment apamst the U.S.S.U. inconceivable 5 or (H) new 
antaponisms risinp in the capitalist world. Technical chnnpos 
(tor instance, an eventual obsolesccnre o! sea power as com- 
pared with air power, in which field of development the 
U.S.S.U. possesses a more equal start) may ease the tension, 
but they may do the opposite. This would have happened 
unless the politicians, who expected an Anplo-Saxon 
monopoly ot the atomic lionib lor some years to come, bad 
()ecn mistaken. On the whole, they are more likely to make 
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for insecurity, unless they are actually controlled by an inter- 
national agency. But this begs our question as it presupposes 
some equilibrium as a condition of agreement amongst the 
members of the atomic bomb commission of U.N.O. 

Until some equilibrium is achieved, the weaker of the two 
systems can feel no sense of security. Therefore, it cannot 
risk that issues important tor its defence (and in the times 
of total war every issue important for the electorate is also 
important for defence) should be decided on grounds other 
than those of defence. And this will be best judged by 
specialists. Therefore, there will be narrow limits to 
democratic decision . even issues so popular with the 
electorate as, say, a big housing programme for the 
U.S.S.R. could hardly be decided upon to accord simply to 
the tastes of the prospective consumers apart from the 
needs of dispersal as a means of civil defence. It is difficult 
to estimate the likely duration of the period of transition 
before the new equilibrium will be established. But If we 
assume that no catastrophes of any kind interfere, there will 
be no undue optimism m expecting the population of the 
U.S.S 11. to increase at the same rate as that of the 

U.S A- did during the period of its greatest expansion in the 
nineteenth century ; the greater opportunities for encouraging 
births that arc involved in planned economics may com- 
pensate for the lack of immigration. After a generation, or 
so, the heart of the Eurasian continent will be populated by 
half a milliard of people, and the power of its example will 
have induced a settlement of the internal issues of what will 
probably still be the largest people m the world. Pro^^ss 
will not have come to a standstill in the rest of the world, 
and a new equilibrium between the Eurasian and the 

Anglo-Saxon civilisations wjJl be created. Whether they will 
actually have established sinular patterns of economic life 
by different approaches, or whether they will carry two 
different forms of human civilisation into the coming ages, 
is of little importance, as it will no longer be worth 

while for either of them to be afraid of the other. The 
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claims of any single civilisation to dominate the world 
will definitely have to be dropped in view of the achieved 
emancipation of the so-called ‘coloured’ peoples, which is 
bound to result in the restoration of a four- or five-Power 
system (though with units different from those of the 
nineteenth century). 

Once that stage of internotionol development is achieved, 
the U.S.S.R. will combine both a sense of external security 
and of unlimited opportunities for the individual, as was 
characteristic m nineteenth-century America, but witliout 
the economic system that brought individual opportunity to 
an end once the West was settled. Once the advantage of 
the Anglo-Saxon countries has been caught up with, produc- 
tion statistics and ‘ socialist competition ’ organised in 
order to stimulate development will cease to be an issue of 
life and death for the U.S.S.R., and will become one amongst 
various national interests. Then the actual conditions of free 
decisions will have been created, and socialist democracy 
may get its first honest test in history. It will not be 
utopia. Nor will it be a replico of present Anglo-Saxon 
democracy. But there is no reason for denying that, judged 
by either of the two standards discussed above, it may be 
more democratic than any of the forms of democracy realised 
so far. 
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Tto a cauatry occupying » 

unique place in post-war Europe* from the political and social 
as well as from the strategical point of view, was foreseen 
long before the conflict ended. The wisdom of President 
Benes in grasping the hand offered him by Soviet Russia and 
concluding the treaty of alliance of December 12, 1948, made 
it highly probable that his country would occupy after the 
achievement of victory a position midway between Eastern 
communism and the Western liberal and capitalistic conception 
of democracy. The wartime alliance has inevitably been 
consolidated into ties of an enduring social and political 
character. 

Although the Czechoslovak leaders have necessarily been 
deeply influenced by Soviet Russian ways of thought it svould 
be wrong to infer that the country has become a mere tutelary’ 
appendage of Russia In spite of lying behind what has been 
picturesquely called the iron curtain, Czechoslovakia has 
enjoyed national sovereignty and independence since the 
Allied armies secured her liberation m May, 10*5. There has 
been no apparent evidence of direct Soviet interference in her 
affairs, e\en during the uneasy six months when Russian and 
American armies were occupying the whole of her territory. 
The Russian commanders made considerable demands as a 
matter of course upon Czechoslos'ak resources for the main- 
tenance of their troops^ these were not always convenient and 
were sometimes resented, but the Prague Government was left 
in complete control of the country. 

The strong Russophile influences were by no means con- 
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fined to the politicians of the Left and their supporters. 
Liberation had been largely achieved by Russian arms after 
bloody battles fought upon Czechoslovak territory and the 
whole country welcomed the Russian troops not only as 
rescuers but as kinsfolk in the great Slavonic family. 

Leading statesmen such as Mr. Zdenek Fierlinger, the former 
Prime Mmister, who had lived during the war in Russia, 
returned to their homeland deeply impressed by the Soviet 
way of life and naturally sought m the Soviet Union models 
for the reconstruction of Czechoslovakia. The predominance 
of the Left parties, including the Catholic Populists, m the 
new republic is not, how-ever, attributable solely to the 
influence of Moscow. The more conservative porties owe their 
eclipse largely to another cause. During the unhappy years 
which followed Munich the Left parties alone kept their hands 
clean. Their refusal to be contaminated by negotiations with 
the Germans both before and after the outbreak of war had 
given them their great opportunity, os well as a great 
responsibility. 

It is unfortunate that world opinion, and especially the 
press, has paid so little attention to events in Czechoslovakia, 
although this is perhaps mainly lor the reason that they have 
not been able to compete in sensationalism with happenings 
elsewhere. Consequently, the greatest popular ignorance 
surrounds this country which offers remarkable features of 
interest not only from the point of view of international 
politics but from that of the social reformer and the economic 
theorist. 

The outstanding phenomenon of Czechoslovakia is the 
cematkable, degree ot unity displayed by the country as a 
whole. Even after takmg into account the innumerable 
currents of dissent and doubt which arc inevitable in a State 
undergoing a drastic senes of surgical operations, it can be 
said that the Government is supported by the overwhelming 
mass of the people. 

The reconstructive programme of the coalition Government 
was contained in the manifesto signed at Kosice in Slovakia 
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on >rftrch 27, 1915. Tins document holds the plan lor the 
new national, socialistic, democratic republic oI Ctecho* 
Slovakia. Its references to foreign policy are a confession o! 
faith m Soviet Russia and the Slavonic brotherhood. It says; 

‘ As an expression o[ the great gratitude of the Czech and 
Slovak peoples to the U.S.S.B., tlie Government will adhere 
unwaveringly to the closest alliance with the Soviet Union as 
the mam line of Czechoslovak foreign policy. The basis for 
this will remain the treaty of December 12, 1943. From the 
outset the Government will safeguard practical collaboration- 
military, political, economic and cultural — with the U.S.S.R. 
At the same time it wishes to effect a mutual exchange of 
representatives with the neighbouring Ukrainian S.S.R. In 
questions of the punishment of Germany, reparations, delimita- 
tion of frontiers and the organisation of the future peace, the 
Czechoslovak Government aims at standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the U.S.S.R. and m line with the other Slav 
and democratic countries. 

‘ The Government will strive to form a firm bond of alliance 
with a new and democratic Poland so that as soon as possible 
the treaty of December 12, 1913, may be broadened into a 
Three Power Pact. The Government will also pursue the 
Slavonic line of its foreign policy towards Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. After the rectincatioii of nil crimes and injustices 
committed by the Hungarian invaders the Government will 
support efforts for a rapprochement between a new and 
really democratic Hungary and Austria and the neighbouring 
Slavonic nations and States.’ 

This definition of foreign policy has since been steadfastly 
pursued by the Prague Government under the enlightened 
guidance of President Eduard Itenes. In one direction, how- 
ever, its efforts have received a severe ehcck. The hopes of 
more friendly relations wilfi Pofantf have so far not been 
realised as common sense lias not yet prevailed over mutual 
dislike and suspicion. The mam bone of contention has been 
the disputed possession of that part of Tesehen south of the 
river OlzB which forms the present frontier. 
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The Kosice programme was drafted in the first flush of 
enthusiasm over the Soviet victories, which doubtless explains 
the minor key in which Czechoslovakia’s gratitude towards 
her Western Allies was worded. 

‘The Government’, the programme continues, ‘will 
strengthen friendly relations with Great Britain whose aid 
during the war we value so highly, and will seek with the 
United States the same particularly close friendship as with 
France, and will endeavour that Czechoslovakia shall become 
an active participant in the framing of a new order m liberated 
democratic Europe.* 

Had the possibility occurred of revising the Kosice pro- 
gramme twelve months later, a more generous recognition 
might perhaps have been accorded to the two great Western 
Powers whose stupendous efforts in production and militarj’ 
skill not only saved Czechoslovakia but also Soviet Russia 
from disaster. Czechoslovaks have also become more appre- 
ciative of the vast help they have received from UNRRA, which 
in spite of its name is mainly a British and American affair. It 
cannot be too often stressed that Great Britain, although 
impoverished by the war, has contributed twenty-six per 
cent, towards all UNRRA supplies. Without this assistance 
recovery would have been much slower and tlie pangs of 
hunger much more acute not only in over-populated Prague but 
especially in war-devastated Slovakia to which, incidentally, 
the central Government has sent a generous share of UNRRA 
supplies. 

II 

The Kosice programme also provided for sweeping economic 
and political reforms. Possibly no State in historj* has 
attempted such an elaborate series of reconstructive measures, 
all at the same time, as Czechoslovakia, even if one includes 
revolutionary Russia. Most of these measures have been 
enforced by the speedy and effective means of presidential 
decrees having the effect of law. Sufficient time, however, has 
not yet elap«:ed for them to have been properly digested by 
the country. Several years at least, therefore, must pass 
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before even a pro\Kional judgment can be pronounced upon 
these ambitious reforma. 

Tbe Kosice programme laid down the policy of a national 
Slate consisting solelj of Czechs and Slovaks. This necessarily 
involved the expulsion of the hulk of the German and Hun- 
garian minonties. This must be the first time in history that a 
State has freely decided to deprive herself of about one quarter 
of her inhabitants. The Sudetenland, now known as the Frontier 
Region, comprises a wide belt of territory in northern, western 
and southern Bohemia, most of which was peopled by a Urge 
majonty of Germans. Soon after liberation it became 
necessary to distmguish who were Germans and who were 
Czechs. Although by that time some hundreds of thousands 
had already left the country or been clapped into internment 
camps, the preponderance of white or yellow armlets, the sign 
of the Gennan, showed to the most cursory traveller ih* 
gravity o! the Sudeten problem. 

lo the mam the Sudetenland consists of forest-clad 
mountains, nch farmlands and prosperous coalfields, which 
base enabled many areas to become centres of thriving 
industrial life, producing electric power, synthetic fuel, 
chemicals, iron and steel, machinery, motorcars, glassware, 
jewellery, textiles, carpels, china and many other articles. 

It IS hard to see how the Czechs arc going to manage 
without the bulk of their Sudeten workers for many’ years to 
come. The authorities believe that Czechoslovak workers 
from other parts of the country' will replace the Germans 
from northern and western Bohemia and that scores of 
thousands of Czech and Slovak workers m the United States, 
France, Belgium and other countnes will return home as soon 
as they know that work awaiU them in the new national 
State. 

The Germans were conspicuous by their. productive skill 
and organising capacity, and on the other hand they proved 
themselves to ite hard working and successful farmers. Their 
skill has in many caves been handed down for generations 
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niul I'ntinol be rtplnccil withowl n Inborious rrcolonUaUon 
si-hrmc, umnnpanial by llmrottcb n}iprrnUer'«\np mu\ Irnininj: 
of new workers. 

Tl>e Miinstry of the lulerior mnler the Cotnnuuusl Mr. 
Vuclnv Nosek, wlneb is m chnrpe of the trnnsfer of tlie Grnnnn 
nml llunpsinnn minorilies. hail ho|>cd lo rnl the country of the 
Smlelens by the eml of .luly. IPIlt, ntul proihiccil an clnbornte 
plan of evacuation, which shoultl have bepun in tlie previous 
l)eccml>cr. for rcnioxinp them to the Uussmn nml American 
rones of Germany at the n\crnpe rate of about n ipiarter of 
n niUlion n month. There was never much prospect for the 
renbsntion of this propnuwme ami it soon became clear that 
the Uussinns, no less than the American*, were not ready to 
receive honles of new nrrivals in the depth of winter, thus 
nddiup to their own troubles in adnunisterinp the disrupted 
Heich. 

Gone were the days when the Germans could he hiindlctl 
user the frontier; for one thinp there were too many of them. 
Moreover, Crech public opinion no levs than that of tlie eivlliscil 
world would not have tolerntesl a repetition of the scenes 
which marked the expulsions in the first weeks after Idieration. 

Tor the most part these Kori fupitivcs left the eouutry in 
disunlerly Ihplil and their sufferiiips were pro|>orlionalely preat. 
The lucky ours scorn to have been a few pnvdcped people m 
Prnpue who remxcd oflieini wnrninpoii May I, the day before 
the Crcidi uprisiup, that Ilillor’s pame was up. They were 
accompanied by an exodus of terrified Germans fr\im the 
frontier rone. Most of them nbamloncd their Hats and houses 
after s\mmiary prcparnlions (or fiipiit. lleds were unmade, 
food was left ewkinp on kitchen stoves, meals were nliaiidoned 
half eaten and homes were left in ineredihle disonicr. These 
Germans disappeared over the frontier so fast that no arraiipe- 
meids vihatcver could W made for them in Germany. On 
enterinp the lleich thousands vsrre driven by lumper to plunder 
the homes and (arms of their fellow German eitireiis in eastern 
Germany. The terror iuspiml by the depretlations and 
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behaviour ol the fugitives from Czechoslovakia was so intease 
that Marshal Zbukoi sias petitioned to send troops to protect 
the population. 

Crossing the border was a primitive business for the 
Germans in those early weeks. For the most part they 
returned ‘ home to the Reich *, to quote their own slogan, on 
foot unless they were sick, aged, young mothers or children 
when they had a chance of being transported most of the way. 

A tj^pical route was the main road running from Prague 
through the holiday resort of Tepliee in northern Bohemia 
over the mountams to Dresden. The Germans were detrained 
at Tephee and had to walk the nine miles to the frontier at 
Zinwald up the steep, splendidly engineered mountain road, 
lined with the ruins of war. Hundreds of German and Russian 
tanks and army vehicles of all descriptions fringed the road, 
eloquent signs of the desperate character of this last phase 
ol the struggle. 

On the German side ol the border the fugitises were 
rccened where possible by So\iet and German officials who 
made the able-bodied proceed a further four miles on foot to 
Gneismg where they were entrained for Pirna near Dresden. 
There the lucky ones were allowed to choose their destination 
in Germany while the remainder were diierled to reception 
camps. 

Although stern and unrelenting in their attitude towards 
the Germans at whose hands they had suffered so much, the 
Czechs are too deeply attached to their humane and civilised 
ideals to tolerate organised cruelty such as stamed the German 
conduct towards those in their power. The national love of 
order also resoUed against such scenes, and stern instructions 
were issued from Prague to curb the often rough-and-ready 
methods of the local authorities. These were invariably the 
local National Committees, which had come into life in the 
excitement ol liberation, and contained far too few adminis- 
trators and far too many zealous patriots. Another factor 
which operated to cheek abuses was the keen national pride 
of the Czechs which makes them extremely sensitive to 
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criticism, especially il cominp from nlnoail. Articles or letters 
appearinf* in papers like the * Manclicstcr Guardian *, nllcpinp 
Czech ill-treatment of the Germans, arc deeply resented, but if 
there should be the sliphtest justification for them, the hint 
is usually taken. 

The nearest approach to hardship imposed upon the 
Germans is the rule that non-workers should be allowed the 
same meagre rations as the Germans pave to the Jews. In 
point of fact the rations were usually rather better than that, 
and as the Sudclcnland is for the most part of a mixed urban 
and rural character the Germans has'c had fair opportunities 
of supplcmcntinp their official fate. 

Ill 

The Czechs are likewise determined to rid the republic of 
the Ilunparinns, but tliis plan is confronted with the obstacle 
that there is no Potsdam apreement giving Allied sanction 
to their wholesale transfer. Agreement has been reached in 
principle for the exchange of Hungarian and Slovak minorities, 
but even if the Slovaks m Hungary were to return to a man 
to their original motherland there would remain a large 
number of Hungarians In Slovakia for whom there would be 
no Slovaks to exchange. 

The Hungarian Government had the effrontery to propose 
that the Hungarians who would he exchanged for Slovaks 
should only he taken from those parts of Slovakia where they 
were not particularly numerous, and that the southern plain, 
where they form the large uinjotUy, should he handed over 
to Hungary. There can lie few cases in history of a defeated 
country seeking to annex territory belonging to one of tbe 
victors. Yet the proposal was seriously made. Some 
Hungarians do not realise that they have lost the war. 

Slovak fecltiip against the Iliinpnnans, although acute in 
some villages, cannot Iw compared with the bitter hatred of 
tile Czechs for the Germans. On the whole the Hungarians 
in Slovakia desire to remain where they arc, not only for 
economic reasons but because they would enjoy greater 
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political freedom. Many Slovaks consider that generally 
speaking the Hungarians are good neighbours, except when 
their simple minds are incited by agitators from Budapest. 
Thousands of Slovak and Hungarian families are united by 
marriage Moreover, Slovakia and Hungary are very largely 
inter-dependent economically. Hungary in the past has 
exchanged her agricultural produce for timber, textiles and, 
notably, sugar from Slovakia. A result of tbe present stifling 
of trade between the two countries was seen in the important 
Danubian river port of Komamo, whose population fell from 
thirty-three thousand during the war to less than fifteen 
thousand six months afterwards. 

IV 

The incorporation of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, the eastern- 
most tip of the republic, into Soviet Russia was a sore 
disappointment to the Czechs. This mountainous and thickly 
timbered section of the country contained only a relatively 
small population of some 830,000, and was economically 
dependent upon the test of Czechoslovakia. Tbe population, 
apart from the large colony of Jews, is Rutheman and akin 
to the Ukrainians The territory was annexed without any 
consultation of the inhabitants. Although the Czechs have 
since produced various ingenious theories, such as having held 
Ruthenia in trust for the Russians, in point of fact they felt 
deeply hurt, especially as they had expected more generosity 
from their greatly admired big brothers. 

The immediate economic consequence was that Czecho- 
slovakia was depnved of its supplies of salt for several months. 
The incaporation of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia was unpopular 
with a large proportion of its inhabitants, especially the Jews 
who flocked over the frontier into Slovakia. The Rutheman 
soldiers m the Czech forces opted in large numbers to retain 
their Czechoslovak nationality and they were joined where 
possible by their families. 
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V 

The ultimate frontiers of Czechoslovakia, apart from the loss 
of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia, are unlikely to undergo many 
alterations. The Czechs have claimed several small enclaves 
m German territory, notably Ratibor, Kladsko and Hlubctce. 
These are peopled mostly by people speaking the Czech 
tongue and originating from Bohemia. The claims are 
strategic as well as ethnographic m intention. 

A more shadowy proposal is that of incorporating Lusatis, 
the region m eastern Germany inhabited by the Lusatian Serbs 
or Wends. The Lusatian movement for autonomy received a 
stimulus after the defeat of Germany and attracted many 
adherents who doubtless felt that any banner is better for 
rallying round than the defeated swastika and eagle of the 
Reich. The authentic Lusatians who number probably a 
quarter of a million desire incorporation m a Slavonic State — 
they are indifferent whether it is Poland or Czechoslovakia. 
The Czechs, however, are hesitant whether it would be wise 
to extend their frontiers so deeply into Germany. Meannhile 
the cause of Lusatian nationalism is given diplomatic and 
material support on the basis of sympathy rather than of 
practical politics. 

VI 

Czechoslovakia’s relations with Poland are clouded by the 
obstmate case of Teschen. The two parties have been unable 
to reach agreement on this problem in which the primarily 
economic and secondarily racial arguments of Czechoslovakia 
are opposed by the primarily racial and secondarily economic 
contentions of Poland. 

No argument is without its counter-argument. Czecho- 
slovak claims that southern Teschen must be retained because 
of its railway, coal mines and steel mills are answered by the 
objection that Poland would be only too glad to supply all 
these things on advantageous terms to Czechoslovakia pro- 
vided that the area, or most of it, was mcorporated in the 
new republic. The Poles contend that most of the people in 
the disputed area are Polish, to ttie Czechs reply that 
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there is no means of proving this by statistics. Even a 
referendum would not give a satisfying result, partly because 
the atmosphere would become too heated for the voting to 
reflect a calm and deliberate decision, and partly because 
many of the people concerned are not too certain where thej- 
want to go The point of decision would not be only a matter 
of naUonahty; domestic and economic considerations would 
ine%ntably obscure the issue. Moreoi cr, there are many Poles 
who would like to preserve their Polish nationabty while con- 
tinuing to work m Czechoslovakia. 

The problem of Teschen is a fascmating study that would 
fill aa article by itself, and probably draw upon the author 
the maledictions of both sides. When he visited the area last 
summer the present writer was mvited, as the first Alhed 
journalist to see the area smee the hberation, to give a talk 
01 er the Moravska Ostrava radio. In spite of his efforts to 
aioid using aaj’ words which might give offence, he was 
reproached by both Czechs and Poles who complained that the 
other side had been unduly favoured. 

If the Government’s policy of creatmg a homogeneous 
nation^ State of Czechs and Slovaks succeeds, the ethnographic 
mixtures of the old Austrian Empire will have been finally 
«oited out in regions where they perhaps were thickest. 
Whether the Slavonic island that will result will be helpful for 
the maintenance of European peace only time can show. 
The Czechs and to a lesser extent the Slovaks believe that the 
Germans and Hungarians can never be anything but their 
enemies and that the proper place for enemies is outside the 
frontiers. The reply to this is that the Sudetens and 
Hungarians may take their grudges with them to their new 
homes, and not only perpetuate their animosities but encourage 
ideas of vengeance iq Germany and Hungary. 

ATI 

An important part of the Kosice programme deals with the 
recognition of the Slovaks as an independent nation. The. 
intention is that the Czechs and Slovaks shall live side by side 
on an equality, thus expressing the brotherhood of the two 
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peoples. The Slo\nk National Council is the constitutional 
orpan of the Slovak nation which is also represented in the 
Czechoslovak rrovisionnl Parliament to the extent of one-thml 
of its three hundred members. Tlie concession of such a larpe 
representation was a pcncrous gesture by the Czechs and 
evidence of their determination not to repent the mistakes of 
the first republic which had a tendency to treat tlie Slovaks 
ns backward brethren. Tins was resented and was the main 
cause of the split by which Hitler profited. At present tlie 
Czechs arc rcsohed to share their greater wealth with the 
Slovaks. This is further shown by the substantial allocation 
ol UNRRA gootls to Slovakia. Incidentally, their distribution 
by the Slovak authorities has been earned out with less 
efficiency than the case of starsnng eastern Slovakia demanded. 
This is putting it mildly. 

The Slovaks /or their part, in spite of their generous treat- 
ment by the Czechs, have mnmtained an attitude of extreme 
independence towards their bigger brethren. Good sense 
requires that they should bur>* tbcir grievances and concentrate 
their energies upon restoring their battered country and 
trying to close the cultural gap between the Czechs and tliem- 
sclvcs. For the existence of this gap they arc not to blame } 
it is the inheritance of Hungarian misrule. 

VHI 

The mingled influences of East and West arc strikingly 
seen in Czechoslovakia’s political life. The Eastern influence 
may be roughly estimated ot sixty per cent., the democratic 
conceptions of the West accounting for the remainder. Funda- 
mentally the Soviet idea ot the one-party State has been 
departed from in form, but the rigidity of Czcchoslovakia’.s 
four-party coalition system achieves much the same results. 
However, the Government effectively represents four distinct 
political ways of thinking, which is impossible under tlie 
Soviet system, and thus the different points of view of the 
majority of the nation arc reflected in the conduct ot the 
\aTious ministnea and in new legislation. 
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Similarity to the So\ict system is seen in the fact that 
members of tiie former conservative parties, notably the 
Agrarians, are not represented either in the National Assemble 
or in the Government 

This state of things may appear profoundly unsatisfacton' 
t<i those Mith tVestern democratic ideas, but there are 
explanations based upon the political historj’ of the first 
republic which must in fairness be considered before passmg 
judjnnent- Before the war and also before Munich the large 
Left-wing minontv was excluded from office by an unholy 
alliance of the Czech and Slovak conservative parties with 
the Germans They were generally supported by the Catholic 
Popular partj , representmg Catholic, moderate, Christian 
Socialist opinion. After Sfunicb the}’ broke away' from their 
uncomfortable bedfellows, to the honour of their leader, 
Monsignor Sramek. The congratulations winch poured upon 
him from all sides on his seventy»fifth birthday last year 
testified to the great respect and affection with which he Is 
regarded by his countrj’roen- 

The record of the Agrarian part} , and especially that of its 
leaders such as Hr. Beran, was such that no democracj’ 
the world could base stomached its sursuia] in the liberated 
republic. Although jurists are doubtful whether the revival 
of the Agrarians under a different label can be legally pre- 
sented, the Government have made it quite clear that they 
will not tolerate the resurrection of any of the parties which 
dispU) ed disloyalt} at a critical tune. 

President Benes has repeatedly said that he is opposed to 
any increase m the present number of parties; he considers 
that four parties should be sufficient to give effective repre- 
sentation to all shades of political thought. The weak part 
oi Dr Benes’s argument is that these four parties represent 
different shades of the same colour. This is shown by the 
fact that many members of the Agrarian and other proscribed 
parties have not felt themselves able to give wholehearted 
support to the four Government parties. Thus the agri- 
cultural interest, v^hich formed the backbone of the pro- 
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scribed parlies and employs pracUcnlly haU the country, is 
not represented in the present system of government. 

The I.clt parties, tlic Communists, the Social Democrats 
and tljc National Socialists (the former party of President 
Ilcncs), represent for the most part cither urban svorkmcn or 
intellectuals; the Government ofllcials, a very numerous class, 
arc now dcHnUcly Left wing, probably because of tbcir loss 
salaries and meagre outlook. 

The Catholic Popular party, which has one foot in the 
towns and the other in the country, is the only political 
organisation which largely represents not only the worker on 
the land but the factory hand and many of tlic black-coated 
class. This is especially true in Moravia, the stronghold of 
the party. 

The Catholic party, however, has gone a long way towards 
accepting Socialist ideas. Therefore the voter who is neither 
a Catholic nor a Socialist has no party which he can con- 
scientiously support. The nnwillingncss of the parties in 
power to permit tlic emergence of anollicr party is partly due 
to tlicir hope of attracting the votes of the old parties. This 
is especially the case of tlic more moderate National Socialist 
and Catholic Popular parties. 

Although democratic practice in Czechoslovakia has not 
been without its hlcmishcs cither in the first rcpulilic or tlie 
second, the dcmocrnlie ideals of the nation, largely based 
upon the teachings ot their first modern leader, President 
T. G. Mnsaryk, arc deep-rooted and sincere. It would be 
surprising if the Czechs were not somewhat lacking in 
political experience ns they have had barely twenty years of 
self-government and this w'ns sandwiched between Austrian 
bureaucracy and Hitlerian tyranny. The Crcclis arc plodding 
idealists, blessed with a great deal ot practical common sense, 
and not easily discouraged. 

IX 

The elections on May 20 passed off very much ns might 
have been expected. Polling throughout the repiililic was 
cflicicntly organised and orderly. 'iVliUe the Communists in 
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the Czech lands obtained about ten per cent, more votes than 
their opponents had believed likelyj in Slovakia the Com- 
munists fared badly. The general effect of the voting in the 
two parts of the country was in the nature of a pronounced 
squint, Bohemia and Jloravia having a decided cast towards 
the Left while Slovakia gazed resolutely towards the Bight. Thi 
contrasting political complexion bodes ill for the immediat 
relations of the two partners unless both behave with greater 
tolerance towards one another than that displayed by some 
Czech Communist politicians after the polls, who darkly hinted 
at the necessity of weeding the Fascist reactionaries out of the 
‘ political dust-bm ’, as they unwisely chose to call the Slovak 
Democratic party. 

In the Czech lands the percentage of votes cast for the 
respectue parties was as follows: Communists 40.17 per cent., 
People’s party 20.28 per cent.. National Socialists 28.CC pet 
cent, and Social Democrats 15.50 per cent. In Slovakia 
the Democrats secured 61.43 per cent., the Communists 80.43 
per cent., while the newly constituted Freedom end Labour 
parties only obtamed a handtul ol votes. 

The Constituent Assembly was formed on the basis of pro- 
portional representation, and the same principle was observed in 
the construction of the new cabinet. The Communists enjoyed 
the fruits of victory by obtaining, as they were entitled to, 
the Prime Ministership as well as the Presidency of the 
Assembly After President Benes had been re-elected President 
with general acclamation, Mr. Klement Gottwald, the Com- 
munist leader, accepted the invitation to form a new govern- 
ment Mr Anton Zapotocky, the President of the Trades 
Union Council, was elected President of the Assembly by a 
narrow majority 

It IS too early at the time of writing to foresee how the 
new administration will shape, but some useful changes have 
been made, including the removal of a few weak ministers. 
Generally speaking tlie political direction of the republic is 
not likely to undergo any decided change during the two 
years’ tenure of the newly elected Parliament. The Com- 
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munists are doubtless resolved to strengthen their position in 
the republic, but they liave shouldered the mam responsibility 
of the government and are faced with many grave and in 
some cases almost insoluble problems. 

X 

No article on Czechoslovakia would be complete without an 
appreciation of the President, Dr- Benes. In his spacious 
study in the beautiful and histone Hradcany Castle he works 
indefatigably, receiving callers, dealing with State papers and 
consulting with his ministers. When he likes he can draw 
inspiration from his study windows overlooking the ‘ Golden 
City ’ of Prague with its hundreds of spires in the Little 
Quarter and the Old Town, with the sluggish Vltava flowing 
between them. With infinite patience and skill he is striving 
to guide his country from the chaotic dawn of liberation after 
a devastating war to a noble and prosperous future. Patience 
is the theme constantly m his mind — patience while eager 
politicians and inexperienced civil servants are learning their 
difficult jobs of governing the nation or managing the country's 
nationalised industries. Dr. Benes is confident that Ills 
patience will be rewarded and that by the time he lays down 
his heav>’ burden Czechoslovakia will be a contented and 
wealthy social democracy. 

For years President Benes has borne his onerous office, 
but thanks to his tough physique, resilient spirits and the 
devoted care of his wife he shows little sign of his strenuous 
years of duty. His very appearance shows what he is — an 
erudite Czech professor, of sturdy peasant stock, turned states- 
man and become the father of his country., 

XI 

Nowhere is the impact of Eastern ideas on a nation with a 
predominantly Western economy seen to greater advantage 
than in the partial nationalisation of Czechoslovak industry 
and commerce. This was carried out in the autumn of 1945 
by presidential decree. In dedding upon these measures the 
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Government were impelletl partly by theoretmal socialism and 
partly bj political necessity resulting from the state in winch 
many concerns were left by the war. 

A large proportion of the most important enterprises in 
the countr\ were m German hands; others belonged to 
collaborators or Hungarians. The managements of these 
properties had to be placed in the hands of trustees so that 
they could be carried on until the Government decided what 
should be done with them Among these properties were 
man> belonging to Allied nationals which had been seiied by 
the Germans. The position was complicated by the rise of 
lYorks Councils and National Councils, mostly dominated by 
Communists, who made it difliciiU for tlie Government to 
restore them to tlieir former owners, ei-en if they were not 
Germans or collaborators. Some of the Works Councils were 
not too careful in inquiring who the previous owners were; 
and thus the important Schichl soap and tnargarine works 
belonging to Unilevers were constantly described as a German 
concern Similnrlv the properties formerly belonging to Jews, 
most of whom had German names, ha\e been in many cases 
unjustifiably retained. 

Although Czechosloiak socialism was inspired by the 
Russian model, it is no slavish imitation. It has profited 
from the cxperirnoe of Rimia and is designed to fit the 
peculiar conditions of the republic. Unlike Soviet Riiwia, 
Czechosloinkia cannot be self-supporting but must largely 
depend upon foreign trade for raw materials, for some of her 
foodstufis and for many finished products. She must there- 
fore produce at competitive prices and niaintnm close contact 
with tlie rest of the world. 

The nationalisation of the country’s principal Industrie' 
falls into two groups First come the key industries, such as 
the mines, the iron, steel and large engineering work' 
including Skoda and Vitkowiee, the banks and insurance 
companies. 

Secondly eome a host of factories in other industries 
employing more than giien quotas of workers, larj'ing with 
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every industry. In some cases the figure is three hundred 
workers and in otiiers five hundred. These hmilations icquitc 
earclul .scrutiny before tlieir effect can he seen, n.s some under- 
takings require relatively few ss'orkers while others need n 
great ninny. Generally speaking, small independent concerns, 
well managed and mechanised, escape nationalisation while 
larger enterprises in winch various processes arc linked 
together fall victims to the decrees. 

It seems likely that existing managements will he 
retained under State control unless they arc found incfllcicnt 
and politically unreliable. Tormcr proprietors, if loyal Czechs 
or Slovaks, have in many instances been consulted in the 
running of nationalised concerns and have sometimes been 
apiiointed managers, or allowed to itcommend those with the 
requisite technical qualifications. Thus former owners have 
often continued to have u direct interest in their factories and 
the State bonds which will he issued to them in lieu of their 
share certificates will he a first cliargc on the profits, again 
strengthening llicir interest. 

In these circumstances nationalisation often did not mean 
an abrupt break with the past. In some cases nationalisation 
may be little more than a matter of form. The State will 
have the legal ownership svliilc the former proprietors may he 
allowed if cITlcicnt to continue in the management and even 
benefit by a system of payment by results. Nationalisation 
was not framed on a rigid, dogmatic pattern. 

By the wording of the presidential decrees all nationalised 
concerns are to be run independently, subject to directions 
from the central planning autliorities, and the managements 
arc expected to administer them on business lines. Tliis 
means that they should not be tun at a loss. 

An interesting point is that the employees of the newly 
nntionolised concerns arc not entitled to be known as civil 
servont.s; that is, although employees of State undertakings 
they do not belong to the biirenucrncy. This is nt any rate 
the Government’s intention, Rutcaucrncy flourishes in Ciecbo- 
slovnkin and althoiigli it is recognised as a national weakness 
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none seems to know how to overcome it. As inheritors of the 
Austrian tradition, Czech bureaucrats often tend to regard 
themselves as a caste, destined not to serve but to rule the 
rest of the nation. 

Greater efficiency than hitherto is hoped for in the 
nationalised concerns. The Works Councils, established everj. 
where after the liberation, which often impeded the manage- 
ments are now required to attend to their proper business of 
looking after the welfare of the workers and to leave the job 
of managing to the managers. 

No sur\ey of Czechoslovakian industries can ignore the 
powerful and magnetic personality of Antonin Zapotoek)', 
the chairman of U.R.O., the Trade Union Council. Hi.‘ 
masterful manner has caused him to be dubbed the ‘ Utoerat ’. 
He controls the organisation of 1,500,000 trade unionists, 
comprising factory workers, employees in offices and shops 
and Government seriants. Hw great achieiement was the 
unificaben ot the trade unions nhieh were formerly disided 
into confessional bodies. Although nominally non-party, the 
trade union movement is under the strong Communist influence 
of its leader. One half of the workers in Czechoslovakia are 
organised in U.R.O., and if a serious clash arose between 
U.R.O. and the central government it is doubtful which 
would carry the day. Zapotocky’s views are consulted on 
almost all questions of State as befits the most powerful 
personality m the repubhc after the President. 

The Communists ore desperately anxious to improve output 
not only in nationalised but in independently owned concerns. 
The workers ore daily urged to work harder than eser and nol 
to expect more of e^ery thing lor less effort. At first nationalisa 
tion frequently eioked the comment from workers that *nov 
we are the bosses wc shall not need to do so much work Thi 
contrary may well be the case. Appeals are made to th 
workers on street hoardings, m the newspapers and on th 
radio as well as ui party speeches, reminding them c 
their duty as producers not to fail the nation. To sum uj 
they arc told that now the factories are the property of tb 
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nation it is for the workers to Iftke as much troubie as tiieir 
former proprietors did to see that they flourish. As the former 
Prime Minister, Mr. Zdenek FietUnEcr, said : ‘ The improve- 
ment in the workers’ standard of life depends upon the 
workers’ efforts.’ 

In spite of the extensive nationalisation of key and other 
large industries Czechoslovakia will remain a land of small 
landowners and small businesses. The peasants, comprising 
neatly half the population, mostly own the soil they till ; the 
distributive trades and house property generally remain m 
private hands, and so will a great number of small firms, 
workshops and factories, many of which have largely 
contributed to their country’s foreign trade and general 
prosperity. 

The Government is well aware of the importance of 
encouraging the enterprise of medium and small producers, 
and believes, in Sir. Flerlioger’s words, that by nationalisa- 
tion * new and better conditions will be created for private 
enterprise because it will be treed from the unhealthy and 
uncontrollable competition of monopolies, finance and vested 
interests in production ’. 

Thus Czechoslovakia, with her traditions drawn both from 
East and West, is trying to gam advantages by drowing from 
the experience of both. With the exception of former owners 
and their principal employees, public opinion, from members 
of the Government down to the man in the street, believes 
sincerely in the virtues of limited nationalisation. It appears 
to have come to stay, but loopholes exist whereby in certain 
cases factories may eventually be returned to private enter- 
prise. 

Much of the enthusiasm (or nationalisation may be 
explained by the fact that formerly the relations between 
employers and workers were far from happy. Wages and 
conditions were not nearly as good as they might have been, 
and British and American business men visiting Czecho- 
slovakia often found a state of affairs contrasting sadly with 
the condition of labour m their own countries. The Czech 
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workers generally had a raw deal, especially under the German 
occupation, and they arc determined never to sufler again 
the domination of an employer class which was often arrogant 
as well as grasping. International finance, which had a large 
share of Czechoslovakian indostr}', comes also under this 
general condemnation. Large blocks of shares in such 
concerns of worldwide renown as the Skoda engineering works 
or the Vitkowice iron and steelworks changed hands between 
groups of international financiers with scant thought for the 
workers or the larger issues at stake. 

The nationalised mdustnes are controlled at the top by 
an Economic Council and a State Planning Body. Separate 
directorates, subject to the supreme controlling authorities, 
have been formed for coordinating such industries as mining, 
glass, china, paper and cellulose. Foreign trade likewise 
comes under State planning. The wood industry* fot 
example, has its own organisaboo for the promotion of export 
sales, comprising all operations from timber felling and saw* 
mills to factories producing finished articles, and including not 
only nationalised concerns but those still m private ownership. 
It 18 clear that privately owned concerns will inevitably he 
subjected to a large measure of State control. 

xn 

Pre-war output is unlikely to be attained until nationalised 
and unnatiooalised concerns get into their stride again. 
Kationalisation has been an unsettling operation. A good 
example, however, has been set in coal mining, production 
having risen steeply since the abnormally low output to 
which it fell for some months after liberation. During 
the winter months some pits even improved upon their pre- 
war figures. By the time the frosts of 1946-47 come there 
should be sufficient reserve stocks of fuel to banish the night- 
mare of a cold winter. Great use has been made of German 
prisoner labour and also of that of Czech collaborators. It 
stands to reason, however, that these relatively cheap and 
abundant supplies of labour will not last for ever. 
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The prohletns fneinj; C7orhoAlovnk production ore fierioui, 
cspccinlly from tlic point of \it\v of Inhonr HhortUKc. Some 
relief limy he ohtnmed by rmployhif; in indiistrj’ Sloviik 
InhoiirerH ilraun from the leu prodnetive iiRrieiiUiiral diJitrietH 
of Slovakia. The ahrnptnesi with which Creehoslovakia 
turned over to •foeiahsm, with plannitin nnd eo-onliiintioii 
instead of private ••ntirprise, inevilnhly eaiiseil at first a 
steep fall in workiiiff effieicney. One of the iiiain causes was 
the larger jiroportion of workers enjiaced m adininislrative 
and supervisory diitus. A survey of fourteen of the larf'csl 
concerns in the cn;;in(eriii(; industry in the first five months 
after hhcrntion showed that ‘they paid 20 crowns in wafjes 
to administrative workers for every 100 crowns paid to pro- 
ductive workers. I'ormtrly 00 crowns were paid to adminis- 
trative workers for every 100 crowns paiil to productive 
workers’. Tor some time the (fciicral decline In prodiielioii 
In some of the most important factories was in the iielKlihour- 
hood of fifty per rent. 

The nation ns a whole is determined to make a sueeess of 
socialism and it would lie unwise to re^rard siieli fjlooniy 
statlsties as jirophetle. Creclioslovnkia’s ur(»ent need of 
foreign currency will he a powerful stimulus to efileieney. 
Differences m price lev<N helween Czechoslovak jirodiieerH and 
the svorld market may he overeomc cither hy increased 
efileieney, devuhimf; the crown from the apparently artificial 
rate of 200 crowns t<i ilw pound, or l»y RuliHidismK exports, or 
hy any comhiiintioii of these three. Siihsidisinj» exports is an 
honoiireil Irnililion in that country. It is worth while recalling 
that for many years licforc the war export houiities were p/nd 
on siiKar. The Government was very well salisfied with the 
arran^'cnK nt. It had flie disadvnntn(;e that the iiiiportiiiK 
eoimtrics, ispeeinlly Great Dritnin, were hlnmeil hy the ill- 
informed in Czechoslovakia for foreiiift upon the country an 
unfair hnr^'ain, one result of which was that Riijjar was sold 
for export at a far lower price than tliul paid hy Czechei- 
slovak consumers. 
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President Denes has made it quite clear that he considers 
that nationalisation has gone too far and too fast. By virtue 
of Ins constitutional powers he could have imposed lus veto 
Upon the proposals and limited nationalisation to the banks, 
the public utilities and the key industries, such as iron, steel, 
coal and glass, leaving the manufacturing processes generally 
to private enterprise, although the leading engineering works 
such as Skodas HCiiild probably have been nationalised in any 
case. But the only open opposition came from the Slovak 
Democrats, and for the President to have curtailed nationalisa- 
tion without the support of one at least of the Czech parties 
would have been risky and perhaps impossible. It might have 
precipitated a major political crisis which would not only have 
swept away the President, but have saddled the country with 
a stdl more Leftist regime. 

The story is that when the matter came before the Govern- 
ment for decision Dr Denes looked at Klonsi'gnor ^ramek to 
see whether he would support his more cautious proposals ; but 
the Catholic leader is said to have given no sign of intervening, 
sitting stolidly m his place with his hands clasped across his 
corpulent stomach. In this way, so tlie story runs, the 
moderates were defeated and Czechoslovakia became an 
advanced Socialist State. 


xni 

Western influences were dominant in Czechoslovakia before 
the war m education, which ranked among the most pro- 
gressive m the world. Elementary and secondary education 
were free for all and higher education was easily accessible to 
all who had enough brains to profit by a course of university 
study. 

This happy progress came to an abrupt end when the 
Germans overran the country ns the consequence of Munich.'^ 
The Nazis knew that they must first get hold of the younger 
generation if they were to succeed in completely enslaving the 
countrv . They had already carried out this programme in 
German} and they afterwards repeated it with redoubled 
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ruthlcssne<<» in the occupied countries. Elementary education 
was rcRardcd as good enough for Czechs. In the secondary 
schools German was the main subject; but for the benefit of 
pupils who knew insufficient German, classes were held in a 
mixture of Czech and German. As the teachers themselves 
were often imperfect in German the results were grotesque. 

The disastrous effects of Nazi influences on education will 
take years to overcome, especially the results of the closing 
of the Czech universities in the autumn of 1039, when many 
students were shot or earned away to concentration camps 
after brutal maltreatment. For six years the youth was 
practically uncilucated and the consequences are seen in the 
lack of skilled applicants for the civil scr\’icc and other skilled 
occupations. 

In the schools today the place of honour among modern 
languages is held by Russian, English coming a good second. 
In Prague there were at one time no fewer than five hundred 
students learning to qualify as teachers of English. To judge 
by the frequency with svhich English is spoken in the 
ministries, in commerce and shops the language enjoys a deep- 
rooted popularity. 

The eagerness of the young to regain the lost years is often 
pathetic; despite poor physique due to prolonged under- 
nourishment, as soon ns their day’s work is done thousands of 
men and svomcn students start their studies. This is helped 
to some extent Iiccausc the working ilay, which begins much 
earlier than in Great Ilritain, ends about 2.30 p.m. or 8 p.m. 
The university students know how much they have missed and 
how hard they must work so that the new republic may be 
supplied with all the doctors, lawyers, civil servants, 
scientists and teachers for which there is a crying need. 

The Czechs and Slovaks have always been proud of their 
cultural heritage. Six years of servitude have not extinguished 
this pride. It IS a cheering sign that a nation, still suffering 
from shortages in almost all the necessities of life, should give 
so much of its energies to the cause of education. 
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XIV 

Few nations have taken so much upon themselves as the 
Czechoslovaks. There have been many examples in history 
of nations under the control of a firm and enlightened leader 
striving to remodel m a lew years their entire political and 
social system. Modern Turkey and Russia are cases in point ; 
but all have been relatively backward Slates and their sudden 
progress has usually been secured by wholesale borrowings and 
adaptations. 

The case of Czechoslovakia is entirely different. Although 
the standards of life m the first republic were not quite on 
the level o! those prevailing m FrancCi Great Britain or the 
United States, they were comparable. Czechoslovakia had a 
highly developed economic system, largely dependent upon 
foreign trade, her democratic mstitutions were firmly estab- 
lished and life was easy, humane and civilised. The easiest 
course for her after the war might have been to try to restore 
the former conditions. But no ' Undismayed by the nuns of 
war, they gave themselves a new constitution, inspired both by 
Eastern and Western practice; they nationalised the bulk of 
their industries, again with a judicious compromise between 
East and West, they broke up large estates, deprived them- 
selves quite coolly of a large part of their skilled labour by 
expellmg as many as possible of their German and Hungarian 
minorities, and m the field of foreign affairs they adopted a 
new alignment with Russia while remaining on friendly terms 
with the West. 

Czechoslovakia’s leaders, with their great President at their 
head, recognise that their progress and prosperity depend upon 
the maintenance of good relations between East and W’est, 
two worlds so widely separated by distance, customs and 
culture. President Benes told the writer that he believed that 
the destiny of his country was to form the bridge between 

The attitude of Czechoslovaks, and especially Czechs, is 
mtensely realistic in their approach to their everyday problems. 
The joy of liberation may have given too much stimulus to 
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the theorising instincts of the Czechs, who are prone to this 
weakness like most central European peoples, but in the main, 
in spite of all temptations, they are a sturdy, practical and 
independent people. They are detennined to make an e\en 
greater success of the second republic than they did of the 
first. 



THE PROBLEM OF TANGIER 


By 

GRAHAM H. STUART 

T«.cier has long been a city of paradoxes. It b one of 
Morocco’s most fascinating cities, yet though closest to 
Europe it is farthest from the well-travelled tourbt lanes. It 
IS a strategically located city of vital importance to Great 
Bntain, which she received as a gift, yet she surrendered it 
soluntanly to the floors after spending laillioas of pounds on 
improving its harbour. It is a city which, although never the 
capital of Slorocco, has for centimes been the seat of all foreign 
legations. It is an area far from the purview of the 3Ionroe 
Doctrine, nevertheless the United States participated for a 
century m every international undertaking there without a 
Senate debate or a Congressional investigation. It is a city 
where the U.S.S.R. recently insisted upon having three repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly and one in the Committee of 
Control— a representation equal to that of Great Bntain and 
the United States; yet when it was conceded no Russian came 
to participate m the international administration. Fmally, it 
IS a city where the official currency, the Moroccan franc, is 
used principally for paying taxes, buying postage stamps, or 
settling gambling debts, while the non-official Spanish peseta 
IS used for practically everything else. 

For centunes Morocco, like the other Barbary States, had 
treaty relations with the European Powers. The earliest 
granted extraterritorial junsdiction, the later treaties were 
usually concerned with protection against the pirates. But in 
Morocco a system of protection gradually developed which, by 
making certain Moors proteges of foreign Powers, was abused 
shamefully and nowhere more so than m Tangier. The Sultan 
protested to the representatives of the Powers on many 
occasions and finally thirteen Powers and Morocco sent their 
representatives to ifadrid, in 1880, to see what could be done. 
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AlthoJi/fli the prot^C^* system was not nholislied it was at least 
regularised and the various Powers were placed on an equal 
fooling. However, il also aflorded the Powers a means of 
political infiltration and brought Morocco into the maelstrom 
of Power politics. 

However, even cathcr, the other forms of protection hod 
brought about international co-opcrntion in Tangier. One 
was protection against the plague, the other against slnp- 
wreck. As for hack ns IflOj the consuls were permitted by 
the Sultan to look after the public health of the Fort, and jn 
1810 a Sanitary Council was set up to odministcr the regula- 
tions more effectively. Hy the beginning of the twentieth 
century the Sanitary Council had Jiccome an international 
Hygiene Commission which controlled practically all the puliltc 
works of the city essential to public health and welfare. 

The protection against shipwreck was obtained hy the 
interested Powers collaborating in the momtenance of a light* 
house at Cape Spartel. Originally ten Pouers co-operated 
but by the outbreak of tiie First World War thirteen Govern* 
ments were participating m this international measure of 
protection. 

The most important problem of protection, however, was 
the maintenance of the independence of Morocco against 
the aggressive imperialist designs of the European Powers. 
Fortunately for Morocco the ItnlisU possession of Gibraltar 
served as a sort of sheet anchor of protection against both 
French and Spanish aspirations. On sevcrol occasions, not- 
ably in 1845 and in 1859, Dritish instructions to her repre- 
sentatives showed a determination to uphold the sovereignty 
of the Sultan and to prevent the landing of European troops 
in Tangier. Apparently the Sultan was not unaware of these 
threats to his Empire, (or m 1871 he offered the United 
States a protectorate over Morocco because he feared that the 
Kiiropcnn Powers might reach a satisfactory agreement among 
themselves for the dismemberment of Ins Empire. The 
United States politely declined the offer but did consent to 
use its friendly oHiecs to prevent such an act. 
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THE IVIEaVATIOVALlSATION OF TANOIEE 

The iDtcmationalisation of Tangier came about as a result oi 
these two factors : first, the need to maintain the sovereignty 
of the Sultan against the encroachment of vitally interested 
European Powers — particularly France, Spain, and Great 
Britain , and secondly, to maintam the special status of the 
city brought about by the elaborate control of its adminis- 
tration already exercised by the representatives of the Powers. 

Spam, both geographically and histoncally, unquestionably 
could make the best claim to Morocco. France after the 
conquest of Algeria and Tunis was perhaps the best situated 
strategically to make her mfiuence felt. Great Britain was 
primarily interested in the region opposite Gibraltar and was 
determined to prevent any other Power from seizing the city 
across the Straits from which she had oserhastily withdrawn. 

With the opening of the twentieth century, European 
rivalry for the control of Morocco became more intense, with 
Germany and Italy now playing more important roles. 
France bad obtained a special position by secret agree- 
ments with Italy, Great Britain and Spam, but Germany was 
Rot unaware of the diplomatic jockeying. Persuaded by 
Chancellor von Bulow, the Kaiser, while cruising in the 
Mediterranean early m 1905, disembarked at Tangier, and 
declared publicly to the Sultan that it was to the interest of 
Germany that the Sultan remain *an absolutely independent 
sovereign ’ and that Germany was determined to protect her 
interests m Morocco This frank pronouncement brought 
about such a senous crisis that President Theodore Roosevelt 
stepped m and urged the Powers to confer in an mtemational 
conference The Conference of AJgeciras of 1906 was the 
result and the principal world Powers including the United 
States subscribed to the mamtenance of the mdependence of 
the Sultan, the mtegnty of his territory and commercial 
liberty for all. 

French impenalist ambitions were not to be estopped by 
this arrangement and internal troubles m Morocco gave her 
the cause to intervene. Europe again faced the threat of war 
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when the Kaiser, in 1911, sent a German ^nboat to Ajjadir, 
claiming that France had violated the Treaty of Algcciras. 
France, determined to have a free hand tn Jtorocco, afjrecd 
to buy Germany off by surrendering almost half of her Congo 
territory. A new agreement with Spam conceded, but at the 
same time delimited, Spain^s zone of influence. The French 
Treaty of March flO, 1912, with Morocco which gave France 
a protectorate over most of the Sultan’s Empire provided that 
the city of Tangier should keep the special character which it 
always possessed. 

During these diplomatic manauvres. Great Britain kept 
her eye fixed upon Tangier. She was determined that no 
strong Power should possess this vitally strategic area across 
from Gibraltar. Lord Nelson and Joseph Chamberlain had 
both indicated the importance of Tangier to British policj , 
In the secret Franco^Spanish agreement of 1901, it was agreed 
that Tangier wa.s to keep the special character which the 
presence of the diplomatic corps and its municipal and 
sanitary institutions had given it. Immediately after France 
obtained a free hand from Germany in 1011, Great Britain 
notified France that Tangier would have to be internationally 
controlled and suggested the International Settlement at 
Shanghai as a model. 

A tripartite technical coniroission representing Great 
Britain, France and Spain was set up in June, 1012, and 
alter a number of drafts had been submitted and revised, a 
final convention was agreed upon on November 5, 1014. This 
Convention and the Shereefian Dabir establishing the Inter- 
national Zone of Tangier were never put into operation due 
to the outbreak of the World War in 1014.* Great Britain 
and France wished to make it effective at once but Spain 
refused, undoubtedly hoping that if Germany were victorious 
'he might take over control of Tangier as a part of the 
Spanish Zone. 

' u belieted tiat do oflieul publiestion of these dnenments has erer been 

made, but an aiitliorilatiTe copj of the French ongioale maj be found in 

Otaham II. Sluart', The InUtnoUnnal Titj ef Tangier (Stanford University 

mu, 1031). Aprendieca III, IV 
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THE STATUTE OF 1923 ASD ITS EEVISIOV 
As a result of the Allied victory in the First World War, 
France felt justified in insisting^ upon the incorporation o] 
Tangier into her sphere of influence, whereas the Spanish 
ambassador, speaking in London on Fcbniar>' 20, 1920, declared 
that ‘ Tangier belongs geographically, ethnographically, psycho- 
logically and therefore logically to the Spanish Zone. . . It 
Has Great Bntain again which cast the deciding vote, and at 
the Cannes Conference of 1922, Lord Curzon informed M, 
Bnand that Great Britain bad recognised the French pro- 
tectorate over Jlorocco with the definite understanding that 
Tangier was to be internationalised and she looked forward to 
action in this direction. 

After numerous diplomatic parleys between Great Britain, 
France and Spain, it was agreed to hold a conference of 
experts m London in June, 1923, to draft a project for the 
Gosemment of Tangier. This was to be followed by a con- 
ference of plenipotentiaries in Pans to put the draft in final 
form Although at first Spam and France maintained 
vigorously their respective positions, Spam finally swung to 
the British side m favour of mtemationahsation and a draft 
m this sense was signed by the delegates of the three Powers 
in Pans, December 18, 1923. 

Dunng the Conference, Italy insisted that she be admitted 
as an important Mediterranean Power, but she was informed 
that the proceedings were merely a continuation of the nego- 
tiations begun in 1912 m which Italy had not participated. 
The United States also, upon two different occasions during 
the course of the Conference, notified the three Powers that 
they, as signatory to the Act of Algeciras, were fundamentally' 
interested in the maintenance ot the Open Door and 
trusted that the Conference would do nothing to violate 
this prinaple. The French Government gave assurances that 
the Open Door would be maintained and all foreign interests 
m Tangier protected. 

The Convention regarding the Organisation of the Statute 
of the Tangier Zone became legally effective May 14, 1924, 
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with the deposit of the ratifications of France, Great Britain 
and Spain.* The other Powers signatories of the Act of 
Algeciras were forthwith invited to accede and all did so 
I except the United States. Secretary of State Hughes felt the 
representation accorded to the United States was so small that 
they could not afford to be responsible for policies in the 
formulation of which they had no real influence. Italy, having 
been refused representation in the Conference, not only did 
not accede but refused to recognise the new regime. 

The continued intransigent attitude of Italy, coupled with 
the demands of Dictator Primo de Rivera of Spam that the 
Statute be revised to give Spam a more favourable position, 
finally forced a new conference. The revised Statute which 
was signed m Pans, July 25, 1928, accepted Italy into the 
international administration on an approximate parity with 
Great Britain and gave Spam a somewhat more privileged 
status than before. The Zone of Tangier was governed by the 
terms of the revised Statute of 1928 until Spam took over the 
government by militaiy forces m June, 1940. 

THE IKTEANATIONAl. MAWinfERY 
Lack of space prevents more than a very cursory descrip- 
tion of the international odministrative machinery. The 
Statute was concluded for a period of twelve years and 
automatically renewed for a period of twelve years until 1948. 
The sovereignty of the Sultan was recognised and vested in 
a Mendoub appointed with the consent of France. Legis- 
lative powers were vested in an international legislative 
assembly consisting of twenty-seven members ; four French 
and four Spanish, three British and three Italian, one 
American, one Belgian, one Dutch and one Portuguese, 
nominated by the respective Consulates, and in addition six 
Slussulman and three Jewish subjects of the Sultan nominated 
by the Mendoub. Smee the United States did not accept, no 
American was ever named. 

Although this international assembly was given the power 

’ Dae to delays resultuig Iroin teebnical ditBcalties, the Statnte did not actually 
operate oalil June 1, 1925. 

W.4. 
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to legislate for the Zone, the real power was in the Committee 
of Control which was composed of the consuls of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal and 
Spam. It could veto acts of the Assembly, dissolve the 
Assembly and could insure economic equality for the signatory 
Powers and the execution of laws and regulations. 

The actual administration was in the hands of an adminis- 
trator aided by three assistants in charge of health, finance 
and judicial services. The first administrator was French and 
his assistants were Spanish, British and Italian. Subsequently 
a Spanish administrator was chosen and a French assistant 
took over the health work. 

A Mixed Court of five judges of Belgian, British, Spanish, 
French and Italian nationalities dispensed justice under a 
very elaborate code of laws. Since the United States was not 
a party to the Statute, the capitulatory regime was still main- 
tamed by the United States. 

The chief criticisms justly levelled against the Statute were 
that the Tangier electorate was disenfranchised, that the 
financial burden of fixed charges was too high, and that the 
economic interests of the Zone were disregarded. Further- 
more, considenng the highly privileged position held by the 
French the administration could not be termed truly inter- 
national. On the other hand, the administration was well 
earned on and justice fairly well administered, considering 
)the rather cumbersome machinery and the conflicting interests 
of the Powers. 

SPAIN TAKES CONTBOL OF THE ZONE 
'We have already noted that Spain felt that the Tangier 
^ne should properly belong within the Spanish Zone, and 
eVen after becoming a party to the Statute of 1923, she gave 
etad'ence of fier dissatislactibn at' its Being given an inter- 
naill^nal status. On August 23, 1926, Spain approached the 
V^f-Tients of Great Britain, France, Italy and the United 
\x^P*i*sting permission to annex Tangier with the 
^v%ycnti,^ortifications would be erected, the Open Door 
'’^nd Jaw and order would be preserved. 
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If annexation were not possible, Spain suggested that she be 
given a mandate for Tangier under the auspices of the League 
ol Kations.* No action was taken upon her suggestions. Also 
during the negotiations of 192T-2S for the revision of the 
Statute, Spain sought ui \'am the mcorporation of Tangier 
with the Spanish Zone. 

tVith the second World War engrossing Great Britain and 
France to the exclusion of secondary matters, Spain felt that 
she could act unilaterally, and on June 14, 1940, Spanish 
forces entered the International Zone with the alleged object 
of p^ese^^■ing its neutrahty. At first Spain limited her action 
to mihtarj' occupation, but on November S, 1940, Colonel 
Antonio Yuste, Chief of the Occupation Force, assumed charge 
of Tangier as Go\emor-General and Delegate of the Spanish 
High Commission m Morocco. At the same time he ordered 
that the Committee of Control and the Legislative Assembly 
be abolished. A decree of November 23, 1940, extended the 
law of the Spanish Zone to Tangier. Before the end ol the year 
the international gendarmerie had been disbanded, the 
Fort Commission was abolished, and the Administrator and 
Assistant Administrators were removed from office. In 1941 
the Cape Spartel lighthouse was taken over. The only 
agency ol international administration which continued to 
function in Tangier was the Mixed Court. 

The next step was to subordinate the Moroccan officials to 
the authorities of Spanish Morocco. In March, 1941, the 
Mendoub was evicted and his place taken by a Pasha desig- 
nated by the Khalifa (Sultan's representative) of the Spanish 
Zone. This was followed on May 5, 1941, by the absorption 
of the Shereefian Customs Administration. Finally, in March, 
1942, the Shereefian Postal, Telegraph and Telephone Service, 
a French controlled service, was combined with the Khalifian 
communication service. The British and Italian post offices 
continued to function. In December, 1942, a new superior 
administrative post was created for Tangier with the appoint- 
dent of an Inten enter who was to head the municipal 
administration under the High Commissioner and his Delegates. 
• S** 1926 sf cle ViM SitUs. Xet H. TS6 C 
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By a decree of February 0, 1041, a special economic 
regime had been set up for Tangier which was administered by 
the Directorate of Economy, Industry and Commerce through 
the intermediary of the Tangier Bureau of Economy, Industry 
and Commerce. Although all currencies were to circulate freely, 
the payment of customs duties, taxes and certain other 
charges had to be made m pesetas. Since the supply of 
pesetas in the Zone was low, Spanish money acquired a 
fictitiously high value. 

Although the Tangier Zone was neutralised end no fortifi- 
cations permitted, it was reported early m 1943 that anti- 
aircraft guns had been installed and machine guns set up. 

THE REACTION OP THE POWERS 

No power enjoying treaty rights in Tangier before World 
War 11 recognised the Spanish control de jure. France 
could not prevent it but she regarded the Spanish occupation 
as purely temporary and constantly protested at violations of 
French or Shereefian rights. Great Britain at first protested 
but by an exchange of notes in January, 1041, she 
recognised that Spam had a special interest in Tangier, m 
return for which British rights were guaranteed protection. 
Great Britain, however, had made it clear that it considered 
the Spanish control de facto and temporary. 

Inasmuch as the United States had always disclaimed 
political mterest in Tangier, its action was limited to a 
notification of treaty rights maintaining the Open Door and 
its interest in the Zone’s neutrality. No recognition of the 
occupation was given either de facto or de jure, 

A fair evaluation of the results of Spanish occupation 
obtained by questioning neutral officials of the Zone and 
Moslem nationals would seem to indicate that very few if 
any benefits had been derived from the Spanish administra- 
tion. Substantial increases occurred m taxes and the cost 
of services and the cost of living rose considerably. The 
unilateral action of seizure was both unwarranted and illegal 
and in spite of promises to the contrary the civilian adminis- 
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trntion outliority of tlie Intcrnntionni Zone was usurped hy 
the Spanish military rcpirnc. The German Government was 
permitted to cstahlisJi a Consulate General in tlic Zone and 
Axis npenls «cre enabled to carrj’ on activities inimical to 
the Allies. It was not until May 2, lOtl, after considerable 
pressure uiion the part of Great Hritnin and the United 
States, that the Spanish Government apreed to close the 
German Consulate and expel German apents. 

8?Am9H HFUNQUlStUirNT OF TOr. OCCUrATlOM 
■With the success of the United Nations in the war the 
Spanish Government became less insistent upon maintaininp 
unilateral control of the Tanpier Zone. In fact, Spanish 
Consul-General Castillo stated publicly that Tanpier svould 
have to revert to its international status after the war. 
Nevertheless it ss'as intimate<l that Spain expected to have a 
priviloped status in the new international rcpirnc — a position 
equivalent to or even superior to that formerly possessed by 
France. 

The reversal o! Spanish policy of permanent possession 
bernme incrcnsinply apparent diirinp the year lOtt. The 
Spanish Consul-General recommended that all Spanish troops 
beyond those needed for poheinp should he withdrawn from 
the Inlcrnalionnl Zone. In October the Militarj’ Delepalc, 
General XJrinrtc, was replaced by a civilian, Consul-General 
Sufier, as the dclcpate of the Spanish lliph Commissioner. 

The Allies were not unaware of the ehnnpe of the 
Spanish attitude and it svas realised that if Spain withdrew 
suddenly a serious situation would arise unless some pre- 
hminary nrrnnpemcnt had been worked out by the Allies to 
occupy and administer the Zone. The responsibility belonpcd 
ptitnarily to the United Slates nnd Great Britain since it 
Vitts these Powers -whose forces had driven the Gemans from 
North Africa and were ncluaUy in military control of Morocco. 
Tfance also would have to lie considered since her pro- 
tectorate over Morocco was still rccopniscd by the Allies. 
However, it was soon made evident that except in the case 
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of an emergency the Allies were not disposed to take any 
drastic action until after the defeat of Germany. Once this 
had been achieved Spam would be asked to withdraw her 
forces and the future status of the Zone could be determined 
either by a Conference of the interested Powers or by the 
proposed world security organisation. 

The unconditional surrender of Germany took place on 
May 8, 1045, and almost immediately thereafter France urged 
an early consideration of the Tangier question. Spain 
realised that her position had now become extremely pre- 
carious and early in June she notified Great Britain of her 
readmess to regularise the situation in Tangier. At the same 
time she began a partial withdrawal of troops from the Zone. 
However, Great Britam and France were not disposed to 
discuss the future disposition of Tangier with Spain until 
previous discussion had taken place with the United States 
which, through the military operations in Morocco, had become 
Vitally interested in the Tangier problem. 

It was agreed to have representatives of the three Powers, 
Great Britain, France and the United States meet in Pans and 
decide what action should be taken. Origmally the Con- 
ference was scheduled to take place during the month of 
July but unexpectedly it was learned that the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics desired to participate. The surprise 
was occasioned by the fact that allhovgh Russia had joined 
in the Cape Spartel Convention and bad participated in the 
Conference of Algeciras, the U.S.S.R. had shown no interest 
whatsoever in the question of Tangier, and it was doubtful 
if a half a dozen Soviet citizens could be found in the entire 
International Zone. Nevertheless, if the Soviet Government 
wished to participate the other Powers were not disposed to 
object, but It was necessary to postpone the Conference for 
a month to give Russia time to choose her delegates. 
Although Spam demanded the nght to participate in the 
Conference the attendance of the representatives of Stalin pre- 
cluded any possibility of permitting Franco’s delegates to be 
present. 
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THE PARIS CONFERENCE ON TANGIER 

The Conference of Experts on Tangier met at Pans on 
August 10, 1945, and completed its work on the last day of 
the month. The head of the French delegation, M. Meyrier, 
was chosen president of the Conference. The various 
questions pertaining to the re-establishment of the inter- 
national regime suppressed m 1040 by Spam were examined 
by the Conference. From the beginning it was evident that 
a decided difference of opinion existed between the British 
and French delegations. The British policy as presented by 
Consul-General Peake was to set up a temporary regime as 
simple as possible and then immediately prepare a statute 
for a new permanent organisation which would be more truly 
international than the previous regime. The French, on the 
contrary, wished to restore the Convention of 1923 practically 
intact and make only such changes as should be required to 
admit the United States and Soviet Russia. The U.S.S.R. 
seemed to have but one deflntte policy but this was a verit- 
able idie fixe; the delegates from Moscow were determined 
to keep Franco Spain from any participation m the adminis- 
tration of Tangier. The United States on the whole favoured 
the British programme but as a newcomer in active participa- 
tion in the Zone’s Government was not committed to any 
preconceived policy. For this reason Mr. Harry S. Villard, 
the head of the American delegation, quite often served as a 
neutralising influence when nationalistic attitudes threatened 
an objective solution of the various problems. 

The results of the Conference were presented in a Final 
Act of three parts : (I) a scries of resolutions which were to 
be recommended to the interested Governments for adoption; 
(H) a unilateral declaration by the Soviet delegation and a 
joint declaration by the American, British arid French 
delegates; (III) an Anglo-French Agreement for the re-estab- 
lishment of the international administration of Tangier. 

Inasmuch as logically the Anglo-French Agreement is the 
basis of the resolutions and declarations, a brief summarj’ 
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of its provisions is necessary. The first three articles 
provide that from October 11, 1945, until a permanent Con- 
vention shall be prepared by a conference of the Powers 
signatory of the Act of Algeciras and come into force, the 
Tangier Zone of Morocco will be provisionally administered 
in accordance with the 1923 Convention as modified by the 
present Agreement so as to permit the collaboration of the 
United States of America and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. Provision is made for the preparation of the 
new Convention as soon as possible but not later than six 
months from the establishment of the provisional regime. 
Articles 4 to 6 require the withdrawal from the Zone of all 
Spanish military, naval, air and police forces by October 11, 
1943, and the handing over to the Committee of Control of all 
properties, for the necessary financing, and for such revision 
of existing decrees and regulations as may be required. 
Article 7 gives the United States and the Soviet Union 
representation both upon the Committee o! Control and upon 
the International Legislative Assembly. In the latter case 
each are allocated three members, putting them on a parity 
with Great Britain. No change is made m the representation 
of the other nationalities. The Administrator must be a 
person of Belgian, Dutch, Portuguese or Swedish nationality, 
as must be the assistant administrator of finance. The 
French retain the assistant administrator for Moroccan affairs. 
New provisions have been adopted for the policing of the 
Zone with the same limitations upon the nationality of the 
Commandant as for the Administrator. Article 8 provides 
that during the provisional administration the Committee of 
Control may hy unanimous vote adopt any amendments 
deemed advisable. Articles 9, 10 and II provide for ratifica- 
tiQu anil acnes-sma at the Poweea ujjpiaJtncy ot the Act ot 
Algeciras not present at the Pans Conference. 

The Resolutions merely give m detail the requirements for 
the holding of the Conference to draw up the permanent 
Convention, the giving to Spam of notice to withdraw, the 
procedure to take care of any emergenev provisioning of the 
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Zone, and the arrangements ior obtaining the principal 
administrative officials. 

The unilateral declaration of the Soviet delegation was 
inserted in spite of long and bitter opposition on the part of 
the other Powers’ representatives. It declares that Spain 
may not be admitted to participation in the permanent 
administration of the Zone until the Franco Government 
shall be replaced by a democratic regime. In fact the 
Sonnet representatives wished also to exclude Spam from 
participation in the provisional administration. Inasmuch 
as a considerable amount of food for the Zone came from 
Spain, and there were more Spaniards in the Zone than 
all other Europeans together, the other Powers were 
unwilling to accept such a drastic limitation. They did, 
however, in a joint declaration state that they did not think 
it desirable to hold the next Conference- os long as Franco 
remained in power, but they did insist upon permitting Spam 
to participate in the provisional administration. 

DEVELOPMENTS FOLLOWING THE CONFERENCE 

Immediately following the Conference certified copies of 
the documents were communicated by the French Govern- 
ment to Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden. 
A separate communication was addressed to the Spanish 
Goiemmcnt by the Governments of France and Great Britam 
as a result of which Spain withdrew from unilateral occupa- 
tion of Tangier and on October 11, 1945, turned over the 
administration of the International Zone to the Committee 
oI Control. The Spanish Government, however, agreed to 
participate in the provisional regime as set up in Pans. The 
Italian. Government was invited to accede when the other 
signatory Governments should agree and subject to any 
relevant provisions of the peace treaty with Italy. 

The Mendoub, personal representative of the Sultan of 
Morocco, accompanied by a body of Shereefian police forces 
returned to Tangier on October 11. -The Committee of 
Control assumed responsibility for the administration and 
elected Vice Admiral Luis Antonio de Magalhaes Correia as 
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Administrator o£ the Zone and Mr. Franfois Cracco, a 
Belgian national, as Assistant Administrator for Finance. Sub- 
sequently another Belgian, M. Le Grand, was chosen as 
Commandant of the Police. To serve as technical adviser to 
the Committee of Control until the administration of the Zone 
might be effectively organised, a former French administrator, 
Monsieur le Fur, was engaged. 

The United States immediately appointed Mr. Paul If. 
Ailing, the American Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General 
at Tangier, as its representative on the Committee of Control, 
and shortly afterwards named three American citizens to 
serve on the International Legislative Assembly. The Soviet 
Government, however, appointed no representatives on either 
governmental body. Of the other four acceding signatories 
of the Algeciras Convention all except Sweden participated 
actively m the work of the provisional administration. 

Inasmuch as it was expected that each participating 
government would make suggestions regarding the revision 
of the 1023 Statute which might be presented to the Con- 
ference to be held within six months, each delegation spent 
some little time in preparing amendments which it deemed 
essential. These proposals were discussed informally among 
the various members of the consular corps. However, in 
spite of the active efforts of France and Russia to force 
Franco out of power the six months period elapsed without 
any change in the Government of Spam. The Conference in 
Pans therefore was not able to be held in April, 1946, as 
had been planned and the problem of the future administra- 
tion of Tangier remained still to be solved. 


THE FUTURE OF TANGIER 

Although defined as an international city, the admmistra- 
tion of Tangier has never been truly international. The 
Statute prepared in 1918-14 was the only one that looked 
towards a wholly international status. The Convention of 
1023, the revised Convention of 1928 and the provisional 
regime set up by the Pans Conference of 1945 were all so 
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drawn as to pve France a privileged position. With the 
Mcndoub practically a puppet of the French Protectorate at 
Rabat, with the International Legislative Assembly heavily 
weighted in favour o! France, with the customs service 
practically under the control of France, with the Port Con- 
cession subject to French influence, Tangier cannot be said 
to possess an international administration either politically 
or economically. If the Powers hope to establish a really 
successful mtcmalional administration — one that will protect 
adequately the rights of the inhabitants of the Zone and at 
the same time provide equality of commercial opportunity to 
all the nations of the world substantial changes must be 
made in the present organic Act. 

In revising the existing government there should be no 
derogation of the sovereignty of the Sultan. In fact it would 
be desirable that his authority should be increosed and his 
prestige enhanced. Under these circumstances a Khalifa 
who is the direct representative of the Sultan would seem to 
be a more suitable head of the Moroccan community than 
the Mcndoub who is in reality a functionary of the Protectorate. 

The International Legislative Assembly should be radically 
changed both in its representative character and in the 
method of choosing its members. The present system o! 
allowing certain States a larger representation than others 
tends to make the body more interested in the nationalistic 
aims of the Great Powers than in the interests of the Tangier 
Zone. A survey of voting under the present system seems 
to indicate that the national groups often vote under the 
order of their Consul-General and in support of legislation 
favouring their country’s interests rather than for the good 
of the Zone. If each State were given equal representation, 
and representatives were elected by the national group with 
adequate requirements for residence in the Zone and property 
qualifications, the tendency would be for Assembly members 
to think of themselves as representing the community and 
interests of the Zone rather than the imperialistic aspirations 
of the Powers. Such an attitude would have an immediate 
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repercussion on the passage oJ legislation looWng towards the 
betterment of the Zone. The a^pinient that the limitation 
of one represcntatiNC for the Moslem population b unfair, con- 
suiering the large proportion of Moroccan iiationals, is 
weakened when account is taken of the fact that, except for 
imports and taxes, the Assembly has little jurisdiction over 
the Moslem, or, for that matter, the Jewish mhabitnnts. They 
ha\e their own governmental agencies wholly separate from 
the control of the International Administration. 

The members of the Committee of Control should possess 
diplomatic rather than consular rank and should be given 
the power by unanimous consent to amend the Statute if such 
modifications are deemed essential for the effective administra- 
tion of the Zone. 

The Administrator should not only execute the decisions 
of the Assembly and direct the administration of the Zone, 
hut he should be empowered to make regulations at his own 
discretion for the effective administration of the Zone in 
flicordance with policies established by the LegislatiTe 
Assembly. 

Freedom of speech, of assembly, of the press and of 
w orship should be guaranteed, and complete freedom as 
regards the establishment of educational institutions should 
be required. 

The Mixed Court of Tangier has not been as successful as 
had been hoped and its organisation and powers must be 
drastically modified. The jugrs aJ/oints have not proved 
satisfactory, there base been too many cumulati'O functions 
imposed upon the titular judges, there is no authoritative 
head to the judicial sj-stem, inexcusable delays in obtaining 
judgments ba\e occurred, and the right of appeal has been 
shamefully abused. 

Perhaps the economic faults of the present regime are 
esen more serious than the political. Tangier has long 
suffered from a burden of public debt which is wholly unjusti- 
fiable. E\er since the Protectorate was established in 1013 
Tangier has been paying approximately 500.000 francs 
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annually on loans made to the Moroccan Empire in 1904 and 
1910, very little of which money was used for improvements 
in Tangier. The Internationa! Zone is saddled with an 
annual service of the loans for the Tangier Port Company 
concession amounting to over five mill ion francs annually that 
should be refunded at a much lower rate. Tangier’s share u\ 
the Tangier Fez Railway with only fourteen out of 309 kilo- 
metres in the Zone and with no director on the board of 
fifteen directors has been an annu^ payment of 1,200,000 
francs, an amount wholly out of proportion to the value of 
the railroad to the International Zone. 

The Port of Tangier which should be Tangier’s most 
important economic asset is in its present condition a 
financial liability. The breakwater is not long enough nor 
high enough at its extremity, the unloading facilities are 
wholly inadequate and, at the present time, due to the failure 
to dredge and keep the channel along the quay free from 
silting up, a large freighter has to disembark all cargo by 
lighters. An enlargement of the quay and better unloading 
equipment is \itally needed so that the Port nay compete on 
more equal terms with Ceuta and Casablanca. 

There are cogent reasons for establishing a Free Port 
at Tangier. Since the Zone is small and has practically 
no natural resources, and since the hinterland itself is 
unimportant, the principal opportumties for utilising the 
Port ate as a refueling area and as a place for warehousing, 
processing, assembling and reshipping merchandise. Its 
geographical location would be a great asset in this kmd of 
commercial operation. 

The International Administration should have complete 
control of the collection of customs for the Zone. It should 
also have a representative on the Board of Directors of the 
State Bank of Jlorocco and should share proportionately in 
all profits accruing to the Bank through its status as a State 
Bank. A single stabilised currency would be a great boon 
to Tangier but it should be in accordance with an inter- 
nationally fixed standard. When the French tobacco monopoly 
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expires m December, 1947, Tangier should retain full control 
over the importation, sale, manufacture and distribution of 
tobacco within the Tangier Zone. 

Tangier is potentially a tourists’ paradise. Its natural 
beauty, fine climate, excellent beach and accessible location 
are almost unsurpassed. It would be difficult to find a more 
delightful place to spend a vacation. The city already boasts 
facilities for golf and teimis and possesses very excellent 
hotels. Given a reasonable opportunity to exploit her own 
possibilities and at the same time to reduce the burdens 
imposed from without, Tangier would have every reason to 
feel optimistic as to her economic future. This is possible 
under an international admmistration only if there be pohtical 
and economic equality for alt Powers interested in the Zone 
and a faur opportunity afforded to the inhabitants to partici- 
pate effectively in the government of the Zone. 



THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 
IN INDIA 


By 

C. S. MILFORD 

‘In 1035 the unity o! India was taken for granted by all 
parties. In 1015 Partition is the cardinal issue of Indian 
politics.* So writes Sir Reginald Coupland in his recent book 
India, a Ilettatement*.* In these words he sums up what 
is at once the central problem and the central tragedy oi 
India today. The earlier Mogul Emperors established at least 
a tolerable modut vivendi between the two communities and 
this tradition has to a great extent persisted m many of the 
States. Later British rule gave external unity and, in spite 
of the doubts of earlier British statesmen, it did seem during 
the first thirty years of this century that this might 
lead to a real sense of common unity and nationhood. 
But these fair blossoms have been severely cut by the frosty 
winds of the last fifteen years. This article will attempt ver>’ 
briefiy to discuss how this situation has arisen, and to assess 
the problem which now faces British and Indian statesmen. 
While concerned in the first place with the Moslem question, 
it ivill also examine the position and influence of some of the 
other minorities. 


THE OaCICailOUND 

The communal divisions of India, like caste within Hindu 
society, are complex in their origin. Both had undoubtedly 
a racial beginning} the higher castes were descendants of 
the ancient Aryan invaders who wished to maintain their 
superiority over the darker skinned natives whom they con- 
quered, and the first Moslems in India were Persian and 

II >* tlmoit unneccflsarj to isy bow moch this article owes to tbe rompre 
hensiTe treattnent «( tbe whole lodus conatitettonal problem by Sir Begioald 
Coupland in the three volumes of tbe tteporl on the Comttluiional Problem m 
India, as «ell as in bis later book. 

Ill 
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Turkish invaders. But m both cases the clear racial divisions 
are greatly blurred. The South Indian Brahmin of today is 
usually quite dearly of Dravidian origin, and similarly the 
great majority of Moslems, CAcn in North India, are not 
descendants of the invader at all. It is reckoned that only 
one-sLxth of them, eien m the Punjab, are of. foreign origin 
and the rest are descended from Indians who embraced Islam 
at one period or another.' It is not, therefore, tme to say that 
the Moslems are a separate nation in the ordmaiy* sense of 
the term. 

In culture and religion, however, it wonld be hard to find 
a greater contrast. The antithesis between the puritan, 
dogmatic monotheism of Islam bom in the desert and the 
luxuriant polj*tfaeism and alt-mclusixe philosophy of Hinduism 
IS too well known to need emphasis. At the deeper levels 
of religious expenence there are, it is tme, many points of 
contact between Hindu and 3foslem mysticism, and this no 
doubt encouraged Akbar m his celebrated attempts to find 
a sjuthests. Both faiths also had a share m the ongin of the 
rebgioQ of the Sikhs and of the followers of the sixteenth* 
centtm poet and revivalist Rabir. Bnt these movements 
have done little to soften the cleavage between the two groups 
as a whole. 

In one respect the ideas commonly held m the West on this 
matter need modification. The greater part of the Hindus 
live m the nce-growmg parts of India and arc slighter m 
physique than the Sloslems of the north-west. The Hindu 
religious tradition gives a very high place to the virtues of 
gentleness and detachment from worldly tbmgs, and it 
might well be thought that this would place them at a great 
disadvantage m military strength as against the Moslems with 
their traditions of conquest and Holy Wars. The Westerner, 
when he thmks of the Hindu, tends to picture the mild ascetic 
or the bespectacled scholar or clerk, while his typical ^loslem 
IS the border frouticrsman who a never without his nQe. 
Today this is a dangerously mbleadmg picture. The Hajputs, 
Mahrattas and other Hindus have always had great militarv' 
* TVocjp^a »cJ G»rTt*s fiitt 4%S tl m Ini a, p (V 
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tradition?, and the former were a very important part of the 
Kogiil force?. But with the coming of mechanised war, 
recruiting has been on a wider basi? than before and m the 
Engineers and Artillery, Ilindns, largely from the south, are 
in a great majority. It would be very dangerous to suppose 
that there would be no fear of ormed conflict between separate 
Hindu and Moslem States in India because of the military 
snpenority of the latter. It is also a cunotis fact that the 
warlike Pathans of the North-west Frontier arc the least 
favourahle to Mr. Jinnah of all the Moslems. 

Again, as m the case of caste, economic relationships have 
played their part m the divisions. In many parts the Hindus 
are the shopkeepers and moneylenders, and the Moslems 
peasants. In other cases itinerant Moslem usurers, the 
* Kahuliwalas % lend money to Hindu labourers. But even 
when one or other of these relationships docs not hold, 
economic competition tends to accentuate the difference 
among the educated middle classes; each community has its 
quota of places in the public services, professional colleges, 
etc.; when vacancies arc advertised tn the police or railways, 
the notice states that so many Moslems, so many Hindus and 
usually some of the minority communities will he appointed. 
The same is true of appointments of teachers in Government 
schools, and the individual has, m fact, no oflicial status 
except as a member of one or another religious group. The 
problem is always cropping up in unexpected places ; in wnting 
school textbooks on Indian history, authors have to be most 
non-committal in their judgment of Aurangxeb, the oppressor 
of the Hindus, and of Sivaji, the hero of the Mahratta 
resistance to the Moguls. Even in English Readers, if edifying 
biographical sketches of Hindu worthies are included, a corre- 
sponding number of Jfosicros must find their place too. 
Schoolboys may count themselves the gainers, for holidays are 
constantly being extended in response to demands that if so 
^any days are given for a Hindu festival, the same number 
must be gis'en for a Moslem festival at the same time of the 
year! 
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It has been said above that the two communities have 
learned to live together, especially in the regions such as 
Bengal, where very few Moslems are of foreign origin, and 
villagers of the two communities are hardly distinguishable. 
They ]oin in each other’s festivals, and a popular modem 
Sloslem poet Jasimuddin has written lyncs on the Hindu 
theme of Krishna and Radha. Here there is no language 
difficulty, nor can one tell the Hindu from the Moslem by 
his dress m the ordinary way. As one goes further north 
differences of dress and language become more pronounced; 
Hindustani has proved a useful lingua franca, but, for instance, 
students in the United Provinces, though they speak the same 
language for everj’day use, find that when they wish to speak 
in a literary debate or to present an address to a distinguished 
guest, the Moslems at once tend to introduce classical Persian 
and the Hindus Sanskrit. The fact that two entirely different 
senpts are used accentuates the difference. Serious attempts 
have been made recently to develop Hindustani as a literary 
language, but its prospects would certainly be brighter if 
both groups could agree to use the Roman script. This has 
been seriously suggested by some progressive leaders, including 
Nehru, and it would incidentally greatly help in solving the 
problem of illiteracy. In the same way, though students m 
Bengal all normally wear the same dress, on special 
occasions, such as a parade on the University Founder’s Day, 
the Moslems tend to put on the long black coat and fez and 
the Hindus turbans. There has been much friendliness 
between educated Hindus and Moslems, as well as among the 
villagers In Calcutta University the Hindu scholars, who 
largely dominate, have recently taken the lead in establishing 
a Department in Moslem History and Culture In fact, it is 
widely true that the differences are more potential than actuah 
anil are capable ol'being'largely overcome or rap'iHly 'mhamcc 
by conscious acts of leadership and polic}'. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPSIENTS 

Up to 1916, though from time to time self-government foi 
India had been stated to be the ultimate aim of British policy. 
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it was always assumed by British statesmen that the divisions 
o£ the country, and specially the Hindu-JIostem problem, 
ruled parliamentary democracy of the British type out of the 
question. In 1832 James Mill said that m the then state of 
Indian society he considered anything approaching repre- 
sentation as entirely out of the question, and Macaulay 
endorsed this judgment : * We have to frame a good govern- 
ment for a country into which by universal acknowledgment 
we could not introduce those mstitutions which all our 
habits, which all the reasonings of European philosophers, 
which all the historj’ of our own part of the world would lead 
us to consider the one great security for good government’,’ 
and Mill’s more famous son in his ftepresentatite Government 
suggested that India could only develop politically 'through 
far wider political conceptions than merely English or 
European practice can supply, and through a much more 
pronounced study of Indian experience and of the conditions 
of Indian Government than either English politicians or those 
who supply the English public with opinions have hitherto 
shown any willingness to undertake Again, in 1892, Lord 
Bufferin explained that the development of Legislative 
Councils must not be interpreted as an approach to English 
parliamentary government and an English constitution.* 
Such warnings were reiterated by other spokesmen and finally 
Lord Morley, in defending the reforms sponsored by himself 
and Lord Mmto in 1909, spoke as follows : * If it could be 
said that this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily 
to the establishment of a parfiamentarv’ system m India, I for 
one would have nothing to do with it.’ * 

Now that India has been launched for nearly thirty years 
on the voyage towards just this parliamentary system, these 
doubts about the practicability of a simple unified parliament- 
ary government for the whole of India have proved only too 
Well founded. But unfortunately insufficient attention was for 
long given to developing any alternative. As one looks back 

’ Qioted by Covipland, Beporl, Vol I, p 20 

* Conpland, I e , Vat I, p 25 

* thd , Vol. I. p 26 
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it would seem that Bntish and Indian statesmen must share 
the responsibility. It is easy to blame the Hindu leaders for 
insistmg too long on a unitary government and to say that 
they should have long ago been ready for the kind of con- 
cessions that they are now only too wilhng to make in order 
to preserve some kind of unity. But up to about 1921 it was 
assumed on all hands that a centralised government on the 
British parhamentaiy model was the goal, but that Indians 
were not ready for it. No altematis’c was senously con- 
sidered. It was only natural that the Nationalist leaders 
should bend their energies to prove that the>' were, in fact, 
ready for it. In this they received strong encouragement 
from the British side m the reforms of 1919. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, while recognising the seriousness of the 
communal problem, considered that m spite of it a step 
towards reall\ responsible government ought to be taken: 

* Our reason is the faith that is in us ’ was their answer 
to doubts, and thej* believed that bj the practice o! this 
svstem the capacity for it would develop. 

In these circumstances the crucial question regarding the 
communal issue was, how could sufficient unity be obtained 
for the successful workmg of parliamcntar>- democracy? The 
answer given bj the Congress was clear and consistent. It 
has always claimed to be a purely political and nationalist 
party, transcendmg communal divisions, and has believed 
that if Congressmen were given a free hand and sectional 
interests were not artificially encouraged, the necessary unity 
would be easily attained. At first it seemed as if good 
progress might be made along these lines. In 1916, m the 

* Lucknow Pact ’ between the Congress and the Sloslem 
League, the claim to separate electorates for the Moslems 
was admitted bj the former for the first and, as it has proved, 
for the last time. (These special communal electorates had 
first been granted by the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1900. 
Though all subsequent British aulhonties, including the 
Montagu-Chelmsford and Simon Reports, agreed that the>' 
were bound to militate against the attainment of a sense of 
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nfvttoHal unity, a larjjo jmrt of MohUuw ojiiuUm attacNed such 
lm|iorlnnpr to tlicin an a <tnfrf;iinr<] of llirip intcrcsti, tlmt 
tiiry won' rr>;n‘tfiilly inoliidod in ooolt Nuh‘>(‘(|Uont rocom* 
niriKlatioji on llio oon^ttlutinnnl |ir«I»!o:n.) In tlio yoiir^ 
immriUfttfly aftor Iho Inmulunj* of ihv jjow Constitulinn in 
IP'.M, tho Mo<>loin lrn<irr*t i>rriiir({ to he donnitoly alii'nint; 
tlioin<iolvo‘i will) the NAtionnlml inovt'ineiit ; their nltitinie 
^eixnilly hciiiR that of the fliiiiliM, that the reforms (ini not 
CO tar enonch, hut michl he used ns a alarlinc point from 
which to make further demntuU. 

The League, however, m lO'il for the first time laul down 
tlie principle that the future Constitution must he a federal 
one, 'The functions of the Central Coxeriiment heme eonflned 
to such matters only as are of ci'uernl and ennimon coneern *. 
The ‘ Nehru Ileport ' of the AH Parties Couferenee of IffiS, 
the first purely Indian attempt to ilraft conerete proposals 
for a Constitution, uiifortunalrly dul not take the idea of 
fnleratlon very seriously, while it also went hark on the lOlfl 
eoiieession of separate electorates. In IPUh the AH India 
Jifosletn Confereueo reiterated the demand for a Vederal Coti- 
slitiition with the residuary powers vested in the provinces, 
and from this time onwards llie coinmumd rift steadily 
widened, The Simon Ifeporl of IPJtO clearly recopnisrd the 
ucicssHy of fedeiatiou and the possUdUty that tlie Central 
(Jovrrnment miciit not follow the Hrltish parliamentary 
model. Hut it ilid not equally reeoemse the urjpney of the 
prnhleni. It was still tliinkmi; of slow progress towards a 
distant Roai, and was eoneerned chiefly with the ijueslion-- 
liow full responsible j'overmuent could he developed in the 
provinces as the basis for an ultimate federation. I'or the 
present it reeorumemleil tfial n eenlraHsed jfovernmeiit under 
Hrllish control should he retained, l.ord Irwin and his 
Government also empitasised the need for a slronR and unified 
centre and naturally the Kalionniist leaders of the Congress 
dal the same. 

Hurinp the Hound Taltfe Conferences of lP.'l()-n2, the hlca 
at federation suddenly emerged in much more concrete form 
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through the action of the Princes, who made it known that 
they were willing to join in a Federation, provided that the 
Federal Government was to some extent responsible to the 
Central Legislature. The Nawab of Bhopal, their spokesman, 
said • ‘ We can only federate with a self-governing and 
Federal British India.’ 

There was during the Round Table Conference much 
detailed discussion of the communal question and of the 
division of responsibility between the Centre and the 
Provinces, and the question where residuary powers should 
reside. But there was little radical thinking on the lines 
which today seem to offer some hope of a solution, such as 
a minimal Central Government with statutory representation 
of minorities in its Executive, or the possibility of the separa- 
tion of the Legislature and the Executive along the lines of 
the American and Swiss Constitutions. 

We may sum up the story by sa}ing that the Moslems 
showed too little trust m the Congress leaders, who were 
genuinely anxious for a united India in which politics would 
not be dominated by community, and the Hindus did not 
sufficiently recognise the necessity of reassuring the Moslems 
at all costs, The British, though fully recognismg the diHi- 
culties of applying the British system, did not appreciate the 
urgency of exploring alternatives, or the danger that while 
they were waiting for distant developments the situation 
might so deteriorate that any settlement might become 
impossible. It is interesting to speculate what might hase 
happened if proposals for immediate self-government, like 
those of 1942 and the subsequent years, had been put forward 
by the British Gos’ernment m 1930; whether these could ha\e 
forestalled the subsequent exacerbation of Hindu-Moslera 
relations, or whether the present cleavage would have merely 
been postponed to appear m more violent form under a 
National Government. Probably duerse answers will always 
be given. It has, of course, been constantly alleged by Indian 
Nationalists that ever since separate electorates were intro- 
duced in 1909, the British have deliberately encouraged the 



communal divisions on the calculation that their own presence 
would thereby be made indispensable for an indefinite period. 
It is only too tragically clear that the problem has much 
deeper roots than this, and there is no evidence that British 
action has deliberately inflamed it. It must, however, be 
admitted that British publicists, perhaps inevitably concerned 
(o justify Britain’s retention of authority, have often appeared 
to show considerable satisfaction at the divisions, and in 
particular to exaggerate the importance of dissident groups, 
such as the Radical Democratic Party, which appear to be 
useful as a makc-weight against the Congress. A good deal 
of support has been given both to this movement and to that 
of Dr. Ambcdkar as champions of the underdog against the 
Congress which has certainly been backed by many Indian 
industrialists. Indians, however, are quick to notice that this 
support does not come from left-wmg writers who, except for 
the Communists very recently, have usually favoured the 
Congress; and also that it has been much more noticeable 
since the groups referred to have become organised as 
opponents of the Congress, while no great solicitude has been 
shown in this countrj' in the past for the outcastes and 
others, who have sometimes been exploited by British as well 
as by Indian business. In the British owned Kolar Gold 
Fields, dividends up to 180 per cent, have sometimes been 
declared, and in sixty years the total dividends have amounted 
to eighteen times the capital imested, but the miners, who 
arc mostly outcastes, still get a basic wage of nine annas a 
day. It IS also very easy to exaggerate the extent to which 
Congress is dominated by big business. It is interesting that 
in the recent elections among the few independents who have 
been elected are most of the landowners’ representatives. 

TlIF. SCimmLEO CASTES 

Before passing on to the more recent developments of the 
Hindu-Moslem problem, something may be said of other 
luiBorities, the Scheduled Castes and the Chnstians. The 
former have become politically conscious only in the last 
generation; their total is round about 50,000,000. This 
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includes a certain number of aboriginal tribes, especially in 
Central India and Assam, who have remained practically out- 
side Hindu society. But the great majority are outcastes 
who were degraded to this position partly on racial grounds, 
being descendants of the most primitive of the people con- 
quered by the Aryan invaders, and partly because their 
occupations of scavengmg, tanning and so on are regarded as 
unclean. They have long enjoyed theoretical equality in the 
eyes of the law; m 18G5 an ‘Untouchable’ sued a school for 
refusal to admit his son and the principle was laid down that 
all Government schools must be open to all classes. But this 
has only verj’ slowly been realised in practice, 

Sluch pioneer work has been done for their uplift by 
Christian Missions, especially since about 1880, and some 
milliona of them have become Christians. The challenge of 
this movement is one of the factors which have stimulated 
Mr. Gandhi and other Iluidu leaders to exert themselves in 
their service. )Ir. Gandhi has been specially anxious, partly 
for religious reasons, to keep them within the Hmdu system, 
and through the Hacijan Sevak Sangh (society tor the service 
of the ‘ People of Cod 5fr. Gandhi’s name for the outcastes) 
he has agitated for their admission to temples, especially in 
South India. Many Hindu volunteers showed real heroism 
and selflessness in this movement which resulted, among other 
things, in a proclamation by the Maharajah of Travancore in 
1936, declaring all temples open to all Hindus irrespective of 
caste The Congress Governments in 1937-39, especially in 
Madras and Bombay, also passed a number of measures to 
remove their disabilities. 

Jleanwhile, howeser, their economic position was improving 
only \er>’ slowly. But they began to organise themselves, 
especially ta the lewnr, httl also ta rural areas, particularly 
the Mahars m the Bombay Presidency, the group to which 
Mr. Ambcdkar himself belongs, and the Ezhavas in Travan- 
core. It is a slightly ironical fact that their verj’ degradation 
gives them a special strength when the> combine. Municipal 
scavengers have formed unions and base formidable bargaining 
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the general constituencies; but the number of representatives 
IS greater than in the original Auard. The result of this has 
been that in the two subsequent elections the great majority 
of Scheduled Caste representatives have been members of the 
Congress Party This arrangement has been much criticised 
and Dr Ambedkar argues that it stultifies their separate 
representation the caste Hindus especially in Bengal complain 
that it unduly reduces their own representation — the Scheduled 
Castes have nearly one-third of the seats allotted to Hindus, 
who are already outnumbered by the Moslems, although the 
vast majority of educated men in the province are caste 
Hindus. But perhaps under the present conditions in India 
a compromise which dissatisfies both parties has much to be 
said for it. 

What IS the right solution for the future? The question 
IS all the more difficult because unworthy motives so easily 
enter into any judgment While Mr. Gandhi is undoubtedly 
sincere in his belief that to remain part of an enlightened 
and reformed Hinduism is best for the Outcastes themselves, 
many Hindu politicians value them chiefly for their additional 
voting power. As an organiser of the Trade Union and Labour 
Movements, Dr. Ambedkar has deserved well of his 
people But in so far as the fundamental problems of the 
under-privileged in India are economic, it is healthy that they 
should not be complicated more than can be avoided by 
religious and social divisions. The Labour Movement in India 
IS already weakened by rivalries between the T.U.C., con- 
nected with the Congress the Indian Federation of Labour, 
which has grown out of Mr. M. N. Roy’s Radical Democratic 
Party . the Communists : and the Moslem League— apart from 
the All-India Scheduled Caste Federation. And guarantees 
m the new Constitution which tend to perpetuate such 
divisions are clearly undesirable. The war will have done 
something to break down the division between caste and out- 
caste; for the first time combatant units have been recruited 
from the latter, and two units at least, one known to the 
British soldiers as the ‘ dhobis and cha-walas battalion ’ formed 
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of untouchables from the Funiab, and the ‘ Behans ’ who ate 
aboriginals from Chota Nagpur, greatly distinguished themselves 
in jungle fighting in the Burma campaign. It seems certain 
that in any interim government the Scheduled Castes must be 
represented alongside the other minorities. And they will 
equally certainly need their own self-help organisations to fight 
for their social progress. But if elections m the future consti- 
tutions are based on manhood suffrage, their numbers will 
give them great strength without the need of any separate 
electorates. 


THE CHRISTIANS 

Christians are the third largest community in India (unless 
the Scheduled Castes are regarded as a separate group) 
numbering over seven millions, while the Sikhs are less than 
six millions. They have rendered conspicuous service m the 
war, especially in the technical services which were largely 
recruited from the educated Christians of South India. It 
has often been said that the Christians are denationalised, and 
morally and politically dependent on the foreign government. 
As lately as 1940 Mr. Gandhi said : ‘ The moment a person 
turns Christian he becomes a “sahib log". He almost changes 
his nationality. He gets a job and position which he could 
not otherwise have got, he adopts foreign dress and ways of 
living. He cuts himself off from his own people and begins 
to fancy himself a limb of the ruling class.'' Though there 
may have been some truth m this in the past, it is certainly 
a travesty of the present position. Christians have been for 
many years steadily identifymg themselves more and more 
with the Nationalist movement, and the following statement 
by the late Dr. V. S. Azariah, Bishop of Dornakal, made in 
his diocesan magazine m 1942, is representative. ‘ With 
trembling conviction Indian Christians see that they must go 
on the side of India’s freedom. If China, Japan, Persia and 
Turkey can hold their heads up as independent nations in the 
eyes of the world, their motherland should certainly have the 

Reported in The Guardian (Bladras), January 14, 1940 
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came status. With miHenniums o{ culture and civilisation 
with its hoary traditions of wealth and power, with its 
incorrigible God-consciousness — their dear India, they feel, 
deserves to be a free India.* 

At the Round Table Conference it was proposed to extend 
to the Christians, ns to the Scheduled Castes, the privilege ol 
separate electorates already given in 1921 to the Sikhs as well 
ac to the Moslems. At the Conference the representative of 
the Protestants (Dr. S. K. Datta of the Y.M.C.A.) said that 
he would prefer to have some seats reserved for election by 
the General Constituencies: but the Roman Catholic repre- 
sentative did not agree, and separate electorates were included 
in the 1035 Act. This difference of opinion persists up to the 
present. 

Meanwhile the All-India Conference of Indian Christians, 
which IS the chief medium of expression of Protestant political 
opinion, was tending more and more to follow the lead given 
b\ Dr. Datta, though there was for some time considerable 
hesitation. But since 1040 the Conference has come down 
firmly in favour of joint electorates. At the same time It has 
put fonvard clear demands for statutory guarantees of funda- 
mental human rights to be included in any future constitution, 
including the right of worship, and practice and propagation 
of religion. The National Christian Council representing the 
organised Churches (except the Roman) has put forward 
similar demands. 

It seems to the writer that this is clearly the right policy 
for a small minority. A small community must in the long 
run depend for its welfare on the goodwill of the majority 
groups. One or two representatives existing solely to safe- 
guard Christian interests can do little and may even have the 
opposite effect to that desired: for the other communities may 
feel that the welfare of Christians is no a^air of theirs. On 
the other hand a general claim for statutory safeguards for 
all minorities clears the community from any charge of 
narrowness. 

It IS of further interest to note that while hitherto most 
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of the Christian mcmliers lia\e been Independents, m 
the new elections many have stood as Congressmen. 
Reports so far available show that m Sladras sbe Christians 
ha%e been elected ns Congressmen, and in the United 
Provinces and Orissa one each, while there are three 
Christian Independents m Madras, one in the United Provinces 
and none in Orissa. It is natural for Christians to identify 
themselves i\ith the movement for a united ns well ns an 
independent India ; and Congress is also committed to a 
Declaration of Fundamental Rights verj' similar to that 
adopted by the Christians. When Christians have shown 
merit it has been fairly generously recognised by the Nationalist 
leaders. Out of the thirty members of Sir T. B. Snpru’s 
Conciliation Committee, four were Indian Christians, and four 
were also included in the committee of eight which helped 
Mr, Gandhi to draft his ‘ Wardhn ’ scheme of education. 

It is perhaps only natural that sudi a smalt and scattered 
minority should find it comparntnely easy to take this 
generous attitude on political questions. But m one part of 
India Christians form a very important minority, namely, 
Trainncorc and Cochin uhere they number nearly one-third 
of the population. They arc also a prosperous and highly 
educated group, oiling to the presence of the ‘Syrian 
Christians’ who have been there for at least 1,600 years. 
Here, therefore, their position is on a small scale somewhat 
parallel to that of the Moslems in India as a whole. 

Since 1032 there has been an Advisory Legislature m 
Travnneore. There arc no communal electorates, but for 
flection to the lower house there are multi-member con- 
stituencies, in winch eight scats arc reserved for the Ezhavns 
(a well-organised Scheduled Caste), three for the Moslems and 
three for the ‘Latin Christians’ who are considered more 
hackward than the other Christian groups; but the latter 
depend for their representation on the general vote. There arc 
Mrrular arrangements in Cochin State, and under tins system 
the Christians seem to have held their own and there has been 
*^0 wide demand for separate electorates, though there hn\c 
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been complaints that the demarcation of constituencies has 
been such that certain areas where Christians are specially 
numerous are not fairly represented. According to the 
latest Travancore Administration Report on the selection of 
candidates for the Intermediate Branch of the State Service, 
sixteen Hindus, fifteen Christians and one Moslem were 
accepted during the year. 

It cannot be denied that there is another side to the 
picture. There have been periods of considerable tension in 
recent years, not so much between the two communities as 
such, as between the Christians and the State Government: 
complaints of partiality being not against the Hindu Maharajah 
but against his very vigorous Dewan, Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Anar. This has been accentuated by the fact that Christians 
ha\e taken the lead m the State Congress, a political organisa- 
tion somewhat parallel to the Congress m British India, 
which has been agitating for the introduction of responsible 
gos ernment. 

An All Christian Conference was held m Travancore in 
Januarj, 1040, which stated various grievances. Some of 
tliese were strictly political . that the proposed constitutional 
reforms do not go far enough, in that the Dewan will be still 
an irreplaceable head of the Executive; and that the monarchy 
is sufficient to guarantee the continuity of administration, so 
that a responsible ministry’ could now be safely introduced. 
Some were religious — c.g., that educational concessions to 
children of the backward classes were withdrawn if they 
became Christians, but restored to them on reconversion. 

In fine, it may be said that we find here in miniature the 
kind of problems which will arise in a self-governing India, 
and on the whole the picture suggests a hopeful prospect. At 
least, there is no demand lor a separate Christian State or for 
the endmg ot Slate autcmoiny. 

THE ElfERCENCE OF PAKISTAN 

The Moguls opened a new era in India because they came 
to regard themselves as Indians, not Turks or Afghans. 
Previous Moslem invaders, though they might rule from Delhi, 



regarded Kabul as their real home. Under Akbar and his 
successors, Delhi was the true centre of the Empire, and 
Afghanistan became an outlying province. From this time 
onwards the Sloslems, though they might assert their own 
rights and culture, continued to call themselves Indians. The 
President of the Moslem League said in 1915: ‘When a 
question concerning the welfare of India and justice to Indians 
arises, I am not only an Indian and an Indian alone, favouring 
no community and no individual, but on the side of those who 
desire the advantage of India as a whole.’* This continued 
to be the attitude of the Moslem leaders up to and after the 
Round Table Conference. 

The essence of ‘ Pakistan * is the complete reversal of this 
attitude. The Pakistan National Movement was founded in 
1033 by Mr. C. Rahmat Ah, then a post-graduate student 
at Cambridge, with the immediate object of combating the 
action of the Moslem representatives at the Conference who 
had accepted the Federation proposals then put forward. They 
included all the chief Moslem leaders who were not members of 
the Congress, including Sir Muhammad Iqbal and Mr. Jinnah. 
' Worst of all was the fact that all these leading classes had 
come to believe that, after all, Moslems were Indians : that 
“India” was their home; . . . they were politically absorbed 
by what Rahmat AH has rightly called “ the soul-killing cult 
of Indianism ’ The author of the pamphlet just quoted is 
quite frank in looking back to the old glones of the Mogul 
Empire, which he says came to an end (in 1857 1) just because 
the Moguls had always remained a minority m the country 
which they ruled. He asserts that the ‘ Anglo-Hindu Entente ’ 
was trying to force the Moslems into a federation. To avoid 
final absorption in India Rahmat All urged the Moslems to 
declare themselves a separate nation and to claim the north- 
west of India where they formed a majority as their own special 
territory. 

The name PAKISTAN was derived from the five areas, 
Punjab, Alghania (N.-W. F. P.) Kashmir, Sind and Baluchi- 

I ^ottd by L S S 0 Jlilley, Nedem India and IW Weit 
A H«niid, The Founder of Pait<Cai(, 1*112 p 2 
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Stan. The name should therefore strictly be applied only to 
the first instalment of the Scheme. But Rahmat Ali did not 
by an> means stop there. By 1940 he had produced a further 
edition of the plan; in this Bengal and Assam, in sshich two 
pro\inces together Sfoslems number thirty-six and a half out 
of se^ent^ and a half millions, and the State of Hyderabad, in 
which thej ore only a little over two millions out of sixteen 
and a half millions, are also claimed as Moslem home-lands, 
under the titles of Bang-i-Islam and Osmanistan. The latter 
claim IS based chiefly on the fact that Hyderabad has long 
had a Moslem ruler, and it is suggested that an exchange of 
populations might gi\ e Moslems a majority here also. 

At first the Moslem leaders did not take the plan seriously, 
and the remark of Mr. Yusuf Ah in his CMdenee before the 
Joint Parliamentary Select Committee in 1933 has often been 
quoted— that it was a ‘ students’ scheme But by 1940 the 
claim for the recognition of Pakistan and Bang-i*Islam as three 
80 \eteigti Moslem, States entirely separate from India had been 
officially adopted by the League. (The Nitam and his goiem- 
ment hate not looked with favour on the extension of the 
plan to their dominion.) 

IVhat were the reasons for this extraordinary revolution ? 
In part it must be attributed to the intransigeance of the 
Congress when they were in power m sesen provinces from 
1937--S9, and the consequent genuine fear of a ‘ Hmdu Raj ’. 
This aspect of the matter is exhaustnely dealt with by 
Coupland in his Report, Vol. II, though he admits that the 
accusations of oppression of the Moslems in these provinces 
were found to be grossly exaggerated. The Congress leaders 
can hardly be blamed for trying to win the Jfoslcms for their 
party, since they have always claimed to be non-communal 
ajjjJ some of their leaders like Nehru would ccrtamly like to sec 
religion play a much smaller part in Indian politics. In 
offering places in their Ministries only to those Moslems who 
consented to join the Congress they believed that they were 
only following British parhamentarj* practice. But the fact 
remains that their treatment of the League was tactless and 
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impolitic, and it is sign ificant that support f or Pakistan has 
been str ongest in the Hindu majority provinces. Though the 
recent elections show that the idea has now been widely 
accepted by Moslems m the Punjab, in the N.-W. F. P., where 
Jloslems number nearly ninety per cent, and have little fear of 
Hindu domination, the Congress majority has been further 
strengthened. 

But apart from any question of the Congress policy, the 
federation proposed in 1935, which earned on to a great extent 
the British tradition of a strong Centre, would have put the 
Moslems at a disadvantage. Cynics said at the time that the 
accession of the Princes would make it unnecessary for the 
British to placate the Moslems any further; and without in 
any way endorsing the implications ol this remark, one may 
well regret that some of the schemes of decentralisation 
which have since been put forward were not considered earlier. 

For the present, Pakistan is the official Moslem League 
policy, though no details are given and its exponents when 
pressed usually say that only after the principle has been 
admitted can they discuss ways and means. But meanwhile 
Mr. Rahraat AH, the author of the Scheme, has not been idle : 
in 1942 his plan reached a third stage. In the form in which 
it is now being stated by Mr. Jinnah it would mean that very 
large non-Moslem minorities would be included in the Moslem 
States. Mr. Jinnah himscH has admitted this and has 
appealed to those minorities to trust the Moslems to treat them 
Well, though he is onlj’ willing for Moslems to vote if a 
plebiscite is taken on the issue. In two areas the position 
Would be specially erabarrassing. In Bengal, not only is there 
a large Hindu majority in the western part of the province 
which includes Calcutta, but some ninety per cent, of the 
University graduates are Hindus. Bengali culture is over- 
whelmingly Hindu in its traditions, and the bulk of the 
Moslems are cultivators, boatmen, etc., in East Bengal. 

Perhaps even more awkward is the fact that the Sikhs 
Would all come within FaHstan. Though they number less 
than six million, their wealth and solidarity as well as their 
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nulitarv traditions give tbem an importance out of proportion 
to their numbers. The}' have stated that they will on no 
account accept Pakistan, and the Akalis, their best-organised 
political party, has from 1910 announced that if North-west 
India becomes a separate Moslem State, the}' will demand 
the establishment of a separate Sikh State within it. Other 
Sikh leaders, though no more favourable to Pakistan, oppose 
the Akah plan on the ground that the Sikhs are not a majority 
m any one area. 

This Akali claim, howeser, gate Rahmat All the cue for the 
next stage of his plan, an exposition of which will be found 
in a pamphlet entitled ' The SGUat and the Mission ' published 
by the Pakutan National 3fovemeDt, 16 Jfootagu Road, Cam- 
bndge, m 1912. Let us meet the Sikh claim, he says, and go 
fnrther and set aside special enclaves for the Hmdu minorities 
also m the 3fo$letD lands: but on condition that reciprocal 
privileges are given to os, and that m any part of India where 
there are Moslems a proportionate temtory be allotted to them 
as their national home lO that area. Seven such enclaves are 
proposed, in addition to the three Moslem States previously 
suggested, including two m Ceylon. ‘ We must take care that 
the proportional areas (for the non-Moslems] in Pakistan, 
Bangistan and Osmanistan are allotted where possible as 
enclases. For that alone will give us the compensating 
advantage of, first, keeping separate the Hindus and Sikhs and 
their areas from one another, and, secondly, of keeping the 
Hmdu mmonty proportional areas just as separate from their 
mam strongholds as ours wiU be from Pakistan, Bangistan and 
Osmanistan.’ “ Lest it should be thought that the Hindu and 
Sikh nunonties would be dangerously isolated (the Hindu area 
for Bengal shown on 31r. Bahmat Ah’s map is in North Bengal 
some hundreds of ixules from the sea), he adds, * the develop- 
ment of aviation has, once and lor all, solved the prohlem ol 
the communications of landlocked countnes with the world ’. 

If the reader's natural impulse Is to dismiss al! this as a 
fantastic dream, it is perhaps wise to recall that the first 
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version of the plan was treated in the same summary way by 
the Moslem leaders themselves. The obvious administrative 
and economic difficulties in the scheme in its present official 
form have often been pointed out, and these difficulties would 
apply with far greater force to the proposal to paint little 
green patches of Moslem territory all over India — or ‘ Dinia ’ 
as it is now to be renamed. But religious and national senti' 
ment has an awkward way of triumphing over common sense 
and plain economic mterest. The very language used is 
designed to emphasise the religious sanctions for a clean 
division. Rahmat All throughout speaks of the Moslem nation 
as a Millat and the Hindu as a Jati. They are, he claims, 
different in kind, and the Moslem Mtliat cannot find its fulfil- 
ment except in conditions which make theocratic government 
possible. The danger of a complete break-up of India is there- 
fore one that must be seriously reckoned with. 

IS A SETTLEMENT POSSIBLE? 

There is no space for more than the briefest mention of the 
plans now being explored for solving the communal problem. 
3fuch is being written about them daily, and anything said 
here may be quite out of date before it is published. 

The most constructive moves on the Moslem side have come 
from the late Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, 
who was the first to suggest an ‘ Agency ’ centre. The 
Provinces would have almost complete autonomy; final 
sovereignty would reside with them, and they would delegate 
to the centre only a minimum of essential functions. A 
development of this idea is the proposal now being discussed 
for two federations intermediate between the Provinces and the 
Centre. 

The first move in this direction from the Congress side was 
made by Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, who from 1942 insisted that 
the principle of Pakistan should be recognised : a courageous 
act which led to his expulsion from the Congress, and even 
now has prevented his reacceptance as Premier of Madras. 
Put the Congress as a whole has moved a long way towards 
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his position : and a summary of a proposed constitution 
published recently by Professor S. N. Agarwal with Mr. 
Gandhi’s approval recognises tlie principle of maximum 
decentralisation, with residuary powers vesting in the federat- 
ing units. He also suggests that the central legislature shall 
consist of one representative of each provincial legislature — a 
proposal also made by Sir Mahomed Zafrulla Khan, on whom 
has to some extent fallen the mantle of Sir Sikander as a 
moderate Moslem leader. If alternatively the Central Govern- 
ment IS formed by direct nomination from the All-India 
parties. Sir Mahomed and the Congress are both ready to 
accept the proposal, also adopted by Sir T. B. Sapru’s 
Conciliation Committee, that forty per cent, of the places 
should go to the Moslem and Caste Hindus, and twenty 
per cent, to the minorities. 

Very broadly it may be said that Indian opinion falls into 
an extreme and a moderate position on each side. At 
opposite poles stand the League and the Hindu Idahsssbha, 
standing rigid!}' for complete unity and absolute separation. 
Nothing has been said about the Mahasabha in these pages 
because the recent elections have virtually extinguished it— 
one of the more hopeful features of the situation. All the 
more responsibility will therefore rest on the l/eague if it does 
in fact prove impossible to reach a settlement, and credit 
must be given to the Congress leaders for having met and 
triumphed over a bitter Hindu opposition which has all along 
roundly accused them of appeasement. 



NATIONALISM IN KASTERN ASIA 


nr 

G. VV. KEETON 

To tlioic who were iinfarnttinr with Enstern Asm, and to a 
number of those who were familmr, the existence nnd intensity 
of nationalism revealed by the collapse of Japan's military 
power in Auffiist, 1015, mine as a preat surprise. Diirinf* 
the war, there had been very little connected diseiission of 
Far Eastern problems in this country, and what there was 
generally took as its startinf’^pomt the position ns it existed 
in lOao, more especially in so far as tlic colonial possessions 
of the European powers svere concerned. It was not doubted 
that the principles of the * Atlantic * Charter were fully 
applicable to tiiis area, but it was assumed that these 
principles would be applied by the eolonisinf; power, whose 
judgment of the tempo of change would ultimately prevail, 
but whose stewardship might possibly be reviewed by a 
Pneide Council. This was the auggestion advanced by 
Lord Ifnilcy, on bclinlf of the Jlritisli delegation to the 
unofficial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at 
Mont Tremhiant, Quebec, in December, 1012, in the following 
terms ; 

‘ I suggest that there ehouUl he created a Council for the 
Pacific Zone, consisting of the representatives of the novcrclgn 
powers concerned. It would have a double function. It 
would, in the Arst place, be the local agency of wliatevcr 
organisation may be established by the United Nations for 
safeguarding the peace of Asia in common with other ports 
of the world. The preservation of peace demands not merely 
the provision of air, naval and military forces, but of a wide 
range oI civil netivilics ancillnry to them. These civil activities 
Would he the direct charge of the PneiAo Zone Council. 

Its second function svotild be to secure, by joint constiltn* 
lion and by co-operative action, a common policy, so far 
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as may be, m the economic development and in the tariff 
and customs arrangements vrithin this zone. It would 
maintam a technical staff, available for advising the adminis' 
trations concerned on health, agricuituie, econormc or cultural 
problems. It would be the agency through which areas 
unable to finance their own development would obtain the 
assistance required. It would receive regular reports from 
the different national adromislrations in the area. It would 
finally — and I desire to emphasise this point — be charged with 
the periodic renew of the progress made in the promotion 
of self-govemmg institutions in the dependencies, and in the 
improvement of their standard of living.*’ 

Broadly, the position taken up by Ilolland and France, 
the two other principal colonial powers in the Far East, was 
the same; but their point of new met with little sympathy, 
either from Cbma (situated in close proximity to the prmcipal 
colonial areas, and herself recently emancipated from a semi* 
colonial status), or from the United States (whose expansion 
has been mainly continental, and who has clearly defined her 
Far Eastern policy m her relations with the Philippines), or 
(more surprisingly) from the British Pominions, whose 
delegates expressed disappointment, not only with the ' com- 
placent ’ attitude of the British delegation, but also with the 
failure of the American delegates to enunciate a practical 
alternative policy.’ Events have moved fast since 1942, 
however, and today the emancipation of the Philippines by 
the United States has been completely eclipsed by the emanci- 
pation of India by Great Bntam. Both these examples will 
have far-reachmg effects upon the status of other Far Eastern 
colonial possessions. In any event, the extent of the problem 
revealed by the Japanese collapse has made the general line 
>3l the iicst Teemblsat Aseossi&ss obsoiete- 

SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY AND GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
Before proceeding further, it will be well to indicate the 
area to which the problem under discussion extends. It 
includes China (both Chma proper, and the outlying territories 

> Jl'«r and Place m Paexfc, pp 13-1< 
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of ^InncliiiriA. Outer ^fonnoltAt Sinkinnfr, and Tibet), Korea, 
Krencli Indo-Chinn, Mnlnyn, Ncthcrlands-Indm, and Ihirma. 
Ocoprftpbicftlly, llic remoter iMantU of iJic Pnciflc sbould also 
be mehtded, but the prolileim of the«e idands arc not 
primarily problems rrcntcil by nn impatient nationalism. 
They arc problems of mi/tration, complicated by the .slratepic 
plans of the preater I'ar Eastern Powers, I'or tliat reason 
they are excluded from the present discussion. 

Moreover, certain general considerations must be borne 
in mind in discussing Far Eastern nationalism. The impact 
of Europe upon Eastern Asia was first felt in the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, the Portuguese, Spanish 
and Dutch being the pioneers. Few traces of the Portuguese 
and Spanish colonial empires nosv survive in this area, how- 
ever, hut the Dutch have been firmly cstabhslicd in some 
parts of Nclhcrlands-Indm for nearly three and a half 
centuries. Their relationship with Nclhcrlands-India there- 
fore tcscmldcs, and is older than, our own with India. On 
the other hand, the other colonial possessions in this area 
arc more modern in origin. Tlic first British foothold in 
Malaya was at Penang in the eighteenth cenlurj’. Singapore 
was acquired at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but modern lifalayn ns n whole is the creation of the Inst 
sixty years. Burma was acquired in three successive stages 
between 1810 and 1887; French Indo-Chinn was acquired 
at approximately the same pcrioil. Both were for long 
periods and in varying degrees within the orbit of the 

Chinese Imperial .system which, before the decay of the 

Manchii Empire in the nineteenth century, was * the Middle 

Kingdom ' of a Far Eastern political system from which, 
owing to Cliinn’s size and resources, large-scale war had 
been abolished. 

At various times, cvcr>’ part of the Far Eastern area 
fcxccpt possibly Mnlnyn) had been tlic centre of an 

advanced civilisation, wfucli hod fallen into decay before 
the European powers asserted their mnuencc. The West 
brought n superior cfiicicncy, especially in warfare, and also 
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a desire to derelop local resources and to extend commerce. 
It also brought the assertion .of raaal superiontr, srhich 
was bitterly resented, especially since in many cases the 
assertion of supenonti,' was uncon«cious. At a later stage 
in colonial derelopment, commerce, railways and communi- 
cations, religion, education, and ecen the cinema hare all 
played their parts m disrupting social systems wluch hare 
remained relatircly stable orer long periods of time. Eren 
where European colomes, m the strict sense, were not estab- 
lished, 'the treaty port system* was mtroduced. At one 
period during the nmeteenth centurj it extended to Indo- 
China (Azinam and Tongking), Siam, China, Japan and Korea. 
In the treaty ports, once agam, racial discnimnation tended 
to be a factor exacerbating international relations. 

So long as the power of the Western nations appeared 
irresistible, the colonial and treaty port regimes were borne 
more or less patiently, more espeaally as there tended to be 
some identity of outlook between the chief Western powers 
with Far Eastern interests. A change in attitude came, hew* 
ever, after the nse of Japian, and her nctones orer Cb'ins 
and Kussia. Finally, the first World War proved that the 
Western powers themselves were tom by internal drrisioas, 
out of which Onental peoples might one day profit. 

Full advantage of these considerations was taken by 
Japan The extent of her ambitions in Eastern Asia was 
first revealed by the presentation of the Twenty-One 
Demands to China m 1915, when the prosecution of the 
first World Wax made it impossible for any other power 
to do anything about them. These Demands and the 
peremptoiy method of presenting them plainly showed that 
Japan aimed eventually at reducing the whole of Chma to 
colonial status. From this position, Japan was compelled 
to retreat at the Washingtcm Conference in 1922, but the 
ultimate objectives of her policj- remained unaltered, even 
though for the time being little could be done to attain 
them. From 1931 onwards, howeier, the eeononiie diffi- 
culties of the West, the failure of the United States to 
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pursue a consistent Far Eastern policj', and the lack of 
accord between the U.S.S»R,, the U.S.A. and Great Britain 
presented Japan with an opportumty which she exploited to 
the lull extent. 

Between 1931 and 1943 Japan pursued a policy of 
expansion the object of which was to establish a Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere which, if achieved, would 
have turned the Pacific into a Japanese lake. Seen through 
Western eyes, this was simply a process of Imperialist 
exploitation on on enormous scale. To many of the 
inhabitants of Eastern Asia, however, it had a quite 
different appearance as a result of the techniques employed 
by the Japanese, following a close and exhaustive study of 
the peoples whom they sought to bnng under their control, 
ilany of the techniques employed were far from new. They 
were borrowed from the Western nations, who had all 
employed them in their contact with Oriental peoples, 
albeit the Japanese improved upon most of them. For 
example, the Japanese, during their occupation of Eastern 
Asia, made a determined effort to establish Japanese as the 
lingiia franca of this vast area, m spite of the manifest 
difficulties of such a policy. They also posed as the apostles 
of progress, education and culture, foundmg universities, 
hamed societies, technical schools, printmg presses and 
other media through which Japanese propagada could be 
unobstrusively spread. There were scientific and educational 
congresses, where hand-picked delegations from the occupied 
temtories were received with all external marks of honour. 
Far Eastern colonies, which, with few exceptions, had never 
felt any real sense of kinship with a Western motherland, 
were given a new sense of importance and a feeling of 
community with the apparently all-conquering Japanese race. 
Much of this cultural propaganda was extremely well done, 
its effects (even in Chins) may remain for many years. 

Further, the Japanese had proved apt pupils in the 
political techniques of the second World War. Annsm, 
Tougkiag and Burma were not conquered ; they were 
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* liberated from white oppression and the marks of their 
Dberation were carefullj’ emphasised. ‘Independent’ govern- 
ments were established^ and these appointed ambassadors 
to Tokv'o, and to one another^ and at various times they 
duly declared war on the United Nations, or on some of them. 
‘National* armies were raised, ‘national* flags were flown, 
and where Japanese arms had failed to ‘ liberate ’ a country 
(for example, India) a ‘provisional government’ was formed, 
with the power of raising ‘ volunteers * for the war against 
‘ Western Imperialism It was all rather like ‘ Alice through 
the Lookmg-Glass but it certainly had a different appearance 
in the Far East, especially m the hc>’day of the Japanese 
triumph. 

The motives of those who embraced the Japanese point 
of view were diverse, and the>' were by no means all despic- 
able. There certainly were political adventurers, and even 
more dubious characters. There were also honest dupes, 
as well as ardent nationalists who would accept any means 
to throw off Western authority, end who were therefore 
prepared to abandon the Japanese as soon as Japanese 
power failed. So long as Japan expected to win the war, 
or to retain a substantial part of what she bad gained, 
these Far Eastern nationalisms leraained controlled, respond- 
mg as desired to Japanese prompting ; but when Japan 
realised that all was lost, she encouraged the most extreme 
manifestations of nabonahsm, either with the hope of turning 
nominal mto effective support from these junior partners, or 
(what IS more probable) with the full realisation of the sire 
of the problem they were creatmg for their conquerors. 

In their appeal to Far Eastern races, the Japanese had a 
great asset which they exploited to the full in their appeal 
for a crusade of the yellow and brown races against the 
wlute. The Far East saw in the Japanese the avengers 
of several centuries of humiliation and subservience, and 
thus overlooked the fact that m terminating one colonial 
epoch, they were inaugurating another. The Japanese, there- 
fore, paid great attention to matters of prestige, and they 
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lost no opportunity of exhibiting their white prisoners in the 
most humiliating circumstances. Having hitherto seen white 
persons only in positions of prominence, the Far Eastern 
races now beheld them at the mercy of the all-conquering 
Japanese, With the satisfaction of race-feehngs therefore 
went a rerj’ healthy respect for the Japanese as a people 
of even greater apparent strength than those who had 
formerly ruled them. Moreover, not a few made the further 
deduction that if a colonial power was not able to protect 
colonial peoples, then it was high time that those peoples 
acquired responsihility for their own destmies. 

The manner of the Japanese collapse did little to destroy 
the hahits of thought which the Japanese occupation had 
induced. The Japanese victories were spectacular, swift, 
and progressive. They were accompanied by fierce fighting, 
heavy casualties, and the capture of many prisoners. All 
this could be followed and understood by Far Eastern 
peoples. It was the sort of thing to which they had been 
accustomed for centuries. It was the clearest possible 
eridence of Japan’s vast mUitar>* resources. To have 
eradicated the profound impression which these victories 
created, it would have been necessaiy for the Japanese to 
have suffered a succession of bloody and humiliating defeats 
in the areas where their victories had previously been won. 
Instead, Japan was defeated at sea, in scattered Pacific 
islands, and eventually, by an entirely novel weapon of 
warfare, used on the Japanese homeland itself. So sudden 
was the collapse that the Far East was unable fully to 
comprehend it, anj* more than the Japanese people them- 
selves were able to at first, and for some time after the 
surrender, large bodies of undefeated Japanese troops remained 
w control of the occupied territories. When Western forces 
^ved the}’ were compelled to employ Japanese forces for 
the task of maintaining order — a procedure which was not 
comprehended in the least, and which cannot have failed to 
puzzle the East. Thus, there are at least the materials upon 
which the legend of Japan’s invincibility may one day be 
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built. Even if that is unconvincing, it can always be argued 
that Japan went down fighting the battle of Oriental freedom 
against virtually the whole world. 

One further general factor must be mentioned. Nominally, 
Japan’s territorial ambitions were concealed beneath the 
term ‘ Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere ’. The term 
was well-chosen. Over 1,200,000,000 people live within 
it, if India IS included, and the major problem which 
requires solution is economic, rather than political. 
^Vlth vast areas over-populated, the major question is 
survival through a more efficient utilisation of national 
resources. Japan’s propaganda was directed to show that 
exploitation by the West had prevented that development, 
and that her own policy would produce that mutual 
prosperity which the title of her programme implied. If 
reconstruction policies in the Far East should fail to improve 
the standard of living, thoughts will inevitably turn 
towards the Japanese alternative, not necessarily as an 
objective, but as an ideal which the victory of the United 
Nations has destroyed. Once again, as m ' Alice through 
the Looking-Glass familiar things reappear, but backwards, 
in areas where Japanese propaganda has been free to do its 
worst. The situation presents a challenge to the United 
Nations, which can only be ignored at the cost of continued 
upheaval throughout Eastern Asia. It will be in very real 
danger of bemg ignored it the rivalries of the major powers 
are projected into this area. 

THE CHINESE ENIGUA 

The future of the whole Far Eastern area will be pro- 
foundly affected by what happens in China during the next 
five years, for without a unified and stable China large- 
scale Far Eastern planning is futile. During the war, China 
was represented at successive conferences on the footing of 
a great power. This was at once a tribute to China’s 
tenacity in resisting Japan, and a recognition of her very 
considerable potentialities. Nevertheless, it would be idle 
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to deny thnt Clunn htvi (alien n lonp way below wlmt lift<l 
been expected of her, both in wnrtitne nnd nftero’ftrd**, im<l 
the reason (or that failure in nehievemeiit is to be found m 
the unresolved internal slriipgle. I’rotn the time ol the 
TalpiuR HebeUion, ninety years npo, China’s political, social 
and economic structure has Wen ehan|:inp, and the en<l of 
that process not yet m si|;ht. Unlike many previous 
upheavals, it has been eonsiilernbly influenerd hy external 
events, and Cliinu has progressively heroine a mirror in 
nhieh world-wide international rivalries are rellerted. The 
course of the Taiping Hehellion itself was profoundly 
influenced hy the altitude of foreign powers, and it is 
douhtful whether the dynasty would have survived this 
assaull upon it without foreign aid. At tlie end of the 
centurj-, the lloxer llcbellion prceipitalod foreign interven- 
tion which theeatened the continued existence of Chinn as 
a nation; whilst the successive phases of the Ilevolution 
uliich has been proceeding since 1011 have been in turn 
influenced hy the first World War, the progress ol the Soviet 
experiment, and the eniergenee of the Soviet Union and the 
United States as world powers, and the world struggle which 
is now In progress hetween them. Only the necessity for a 
common front against Jnpnix has hindered the eniergenee of 
that rivalry, the solution of which will have decisive efTeets 
upon the Pneifle area ns n uhole. It would he a dangerous 
over-simpViflealion to regard the Soviet as pledged to the 
support of Chinese Commimism, and the United States as 
equally eommilled to the Nationalists, hut so long ns the 
deep antagonism ot the two wings of the Chinese nevolutloii 
!or <‘x»ciiy m Imp «<W 

find dangerously explosive material ready at hand, Kvcii 
"ere formal nerord hrlw’ceii Nationalists and Communists 
jiossihle, this would do no mote than transfer the striigglr 
for power into the internal structure of Chinese political life, 
and in that internal struggle neither the Soviet nor the 
United States could afford to remain dismtcresled, liencath 
the different ideological labels, an age-long Chinese eonfliot 
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is being fought out. The Chinese Nationalists are sometimes 
called ‘ Fascist ’ and are accused of ‘ landlordism In 
reality, they stand for a modernised version of the traditional 
Chinese structure. The Communists, on the other hand, 
whatever they may profess ideologically, represent the up- 
rising of the peasantry. IVhichever side eventually prevails 
will set the pattern for a great deal of Eastern Asia, and for 
that reason the Chinese struggle is being followed with close 
attention throughout Eastern Asia. It follows, therefore, 
that the progress of the Chinese Revolution is of profound 
significance for the rest of the world. 

Altogether apart from this fundamental cleavage, China 
has many other problems, political, economic and social, 
awaiting solution. The * semi-colonial ’ era has ended, and 
the foreign rights have been relinquished. There are, how- 
ever, the problems of industrial development, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the resettlement of population * ; 
and there are delicate questions aOectmg the vast outlying 
territories of China. Since 1924, Outer Mongolia, though 
still formally Chinese, has been independent, and has entered 
into a defensive alliance with the Soviet Union. During the 
Soviet-Japanese disputes between 1931 and 1945, the Soviet 
made it plain to Japan that any effort to extend her influence 
to Outer Jlongolia would be resisted by force. Recently, the 
Chinese Go\crnment has said that if Outer Mongolia wished 
to achie%e formal mdependence, China would not resist it. 
The Outer ^longolian question is now, therefore, for all 
practical purposes ended. It is otherwise with the problems 
of Manchuria, Smkiang and (in a different sphere) Hong Kong. 

In Manchuria, there is no race problem. Its inhabitants 
are Chinese, and most of them have migrated to Manchuria 
from the north-eastern provinces of China Proper during the 
past forty years. It is true that between the wars there 
was some friction between Chinese and Korean settlers, but 
this was fomented by the Japanese, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will be a difGcuIt matter to remo%e the 

• On Ibu, •«« \ C M», The Probleme ®f W»r Economic Reconitructicn 
la CbiDt The London Quarterig of World Affotrt, Vul XII, No 1, pp 63—73 
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causes of friction today. By the Sino-Soviet treaty of 1943, 
the Soviet recognised Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria, 
although the Soviet gained joint rights with China in the 
Liaotung Peninsula, where Port Arthur and Dairen are 
situated. At the time of writing, the Soviet is evacuating 
Manchuria, but there is bitterness in China because, before 
withdrawal, the Soviet has removed much of the machinery 
which the Japanese installed there. The need for machinery 
o! both the Soviet Union and China is great, but China feels 
that, as territorial sovereign, her claims were at least as great 
as the Soviet’s and that her sacrifices in the Far Eastern 
War were far greater. Further, the withdrawal of the Soviet 
has been accompanied by a widespread and bitter resistance 
on the part of the Communists to the assumption of control 
by Chungking- This is open defiance of the accord between 
Nationalists and Communists, reached at the instigation of 
General Marshall, and it is a serious obstacle, both to 
Chinese unity, and to reconstruction in Manchuria. The 
situation is all the more serious since Manchurian resources 
Are an important factor in the plans for an improvement in 
economic conditions in Northern China, Korea, and Japan. 
Indeed, it is probably not putting it too high to say that 
whoever controls Manchuria effectively can very greatly 
influence Japan’s economic future. 

Sinkiang, like Manchuria, has very considerable poten* 
tialities, and also like Manchuria, could receive a considerable 
number of Chinese settlers. It was added to China in the 
early days of the 3Ianchu dynasty (hence the name Sin- 
fciang, the New Dominion), and both its communications and 
tconomic coimections have been with the adjacent Bussian 
territories, rather than with the rest of China. Bussia has 
been continuously interested in this area since 1870 at the 
latest, and at various times since 1911 the political links 
with China have been slender. On the other hand it must 
he added that the Soviet has behaved with restraint and fore- 
sight In its relations with Sinkieng, and again in the treaty 
of 191" recognised China’s sovereignty in this province. 
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Hong Kong is the only point at which Chinese and British 
interests potentially conflict. Hong Kong is a British colony, 
ceded in 1842 by the Treaty of Nanking, which ended the 
first Anglo-Chmese War, and extended in 1850-60. It was 
intended to be a secure base for British and other merchants 
trading to South China, and it has always been a ‘ free port ' 
open to merchants of all nations (including the Chinese) 
without discrimination. In addition to the actual colony, 
there is a leased territory of some SOO square miles, leased 
for ninety-nme years m 1898. The recent war has shown 
that Hong Kong, in its present form, cannot be defended 
against a pow erful opponent. To-day, the Chinese are asking 
for its return. The answer to this request is not easy. Hong 
Kong in 1842 was a barren and almost uninhabited collection 
of islands. To-day it is one of the world’s great ports. 
Horeo^er, China herself, as we ha%e seen, is far from unity, 
and as j et we have no clear picture of the security 
arrangements which will be established for the Pacific. A 
possible solution might be to make Hong Kong a joint 
Anglo-Chmese enterprise in the -same way as Port Arthur is 
to be a joint Sino-Soviet enterprise. Hong Kong still has 
very great commercial importance, and very great potentiality 
as a meeting-place of Chinese and British culture. 


KOREA BETWEEN THE SOVIET AND UNITED STATES 
The problems of Korea are substantially the problems of 
China in miniature. An Empire under nominal Chinese 
suzeramty until 1895, it was annexed by Japan in 1910, and 
its economy was almost entirely mtegrated with that of 
Japan. During the past decade it has been partially 
mdustrialised for war purposes, but more varied industrialisa- 
tion IS necessary'; and there n also an agranan problem, due to 
pnmitne methods of agriculture, tiny holdmgs, and agrarian 
mdebtedness. Moreover, in the political field, there are 
serious cleavages. The older resolutionaries looked primarily 
for American aid and sought to imitate Western democratic 
models. During the ’thirties some of the younger Korean 
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revolutionaries were influenced by the Chinese Nationalists, 
and, in addition, the Korean Communists were well organised. 
These difierences were accentuated by the Japanese collapse 
with the occupation of Northern Korea, north of latitude 3S, 
by Soviet troops, and of the remamder by the United Slates. 
Left to herself, Korea will again fall a victim to internal 
dissensions, which may easily cloak So\net-Amenean rivalries. 
Here, as in Chma, the social struggle which lies behind 
ideological difierences is already in progress, and it is hard 
to see how a solution based on eompromise is possible. As 
the double occupation proceeds, Korea is becoming increasingly 
restless, and there has even been voiced occasional regret 
for the passmg of Japanese rule- As in other parts of the 
world, the differences in the Russian and the Amencan out- 
look are prodacmg wide differences in soaaJ and political 
policy. In Northern Korea, the landowning class has been 
eliminated for all practical purpioses, and enemy-held land 
has been redistributed among the peasants. This has reacted 
sharply npon conditions m Korean-owned estates, where rent 
paying and the payment of mterest on mortgages has almost 
ceased. As conditions have deteriorated, many of the Korean 
landowners, mdustnalists and business men have migrated to 
the Southern zone, where the Amencan occupying forces 
have sought to secure the establishment of a democratic 
regime, and have shown favour to the more well-to-do classes 
who, in turn, are regarded with the deepest suspicion by the 
Soviet forces m their own zone. In consequence of this deep 
social and political cleavage, not even a provisional govern- 
ment for the whole ol Korea is so far in sight. 

^vcfjVnmg 'faere^ore depends npon Idle tdtuuate o'biectives 
of Amencan policy npon the Far Kastem mainland. For the 
Soviet, Korea is a land of great interest, being adjacent to 
the Maritime Provinces, and to Soviet interests in South 
Manchuria. As yet, the Vmted States ha< cot produced in 
Korea a progressive social poUcy, and inasmnch as the major 
problem here, as elsewhere in Eastern Asia, is the improve- 
ment of the lot of the peasant fanner, the appeal of policies 
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pursued in the Russian zone is verj' strong. Here, as else- 
where m the world, capitalism is fighting a rearguard action, 
and the appeal of the ‘middle way’ to the Oriental mind 
appears to be negligible. For all that, Korea cannot fail to 
be deeply influenced by the progressive evolution of American 
policy in China. 

To sum up, the future of Korea depends almost entirely 
upon the course taken by the Soviet-American struggle which 
IS now in progress. 


FRCSCn INDO-CQIS'A 

Although the French reoccupation of Indo-China has attracted 
less general attention than the troubles of the Dutch in 
Indonesia, the problem there is no less considerable, and it is 
complicated by the relationship of Indo-China to China, by 
the weakness of French power, and by the ambiguous attitude 
pursued by the Vichy administration there between 1040 and 
1945. IVhat is known as French Indo-China is really a 
collection of areas, formerly independent. Of these, the chief 
are Tongkmg, Annam, Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos. 
In Tongkmg, Annam and Cochin China the population arc 
predominantly Annamese, and racially they are closely akin 
to the Chinese. That kinship is emphasised by the fact that 
in the last half century there has been extensive Chinese 
settlement in these former kingdoms, and much subsequent 
intermarriage. Moreover, there is a good deal of trade 
between them and the adjacent provinces of China, and for 
a much longer period of time China has exercised an 
important cultural influence. Until 1883 China was also the 
suzerain power. Cambodia and Laos have each a distinct 
nationality, the people of Laos being the most backward. 
The sharp deveiopment ol Aaaamcsf nationai laahng >n 
recent years has produced by way of reaction a corresponding 
growth of national feeling amongst the other two peoples, 
which has expressed itself in resistance to Annamese and 
Chinese settlement and commercial domination. 

In Indo-China the French ha\e not been seen at their 
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best as colonists, nml Annnmcsc national fcclinR was already 
exceedingly restive before 19H0. It was sharply accentuated 
after the French collapse in 1010, and it received support 
from China, whose supply route tbrougb Saigon was dosed 
in consequence of Japanese pressure. When, in 1941, the 
Japanese proceeded to a formal occupation, it hccamc possible 
for China to encourage Annamese resistance more openly. 

Tiic Japanese collapse found the French unable to take 
any effective action for the maintenance of order. The 
Chinese were in occupation of some of the northern territory, 
and British forces took over control in the south. Further it 
was necessary for a time to maintain order with the assistance 
of Japanese troops— a development which caused a most 
unfavourable impression. Later, the French sent forces, thus 
permitting the British (mainly Indian and Ghurka) troops to 
withdraw by March, lOtO. Previous to the withdrawal, there 
had already been serious conflicts between Frencli troops and 
the Vlel'Minh, the organisation in which the various Annamese 
independence movements have now combined. This move- 
ment is under Communist control, luit had received active 
encouragement from the Japanese immediately before the 
surrender. There is thus a very serious problem awaiting 
solution by the French authorities. It is being tackled by the 
adoption of a comprehensive plan for an Indo-Chinese federa- 
tion, which svill include the Republic of Vict-Nam (the former 
Tongking and Annam), Cochin-China (which has recently 
received a grant of full representative institutions), the 
Kingdom of Cambodia (over which France has relinquished 
her protectorate), and Laos, svherc the Vict-Minh has made 
comparatively little headvvay, although, lor a sliort time, it 
was sufficiently powerful to overthrow the King of Luang 
Prabang, with whom the French had made a new agreement. 

The French hn\e faced the political problem with 
characteristic realism; they have abandoned the earlier idea 
of an Indo-Chlna closely federated with France, and arc in 
process of creating an Indo-Chinese Dominion with full 
political and economic responsibility. There arc, however, 
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complicating factors similar to those which exist in India. 
There are several distinct races who may not combine too 
well m the new federal structure; but above all, it is the 
economic problem which lies at the root of existing dissatis- 
faction. Over 2,000,000 died of starvation in Indo-China in 
1945. In 1946 the number may be doubled, although in 
normal times Indo-China exports rice in large quantities. 
Lack of transport, a breakdown of the irrigation system, and 
political disorder are the primary- causes of this. This is a 
temporary problem, though a senous one. Behind it lies 
the general Far Eastern problem — the impoverished small 
cultivator. The policy of the Viet-Minh towards this problem 
IS not m doubt. It will seek to make the cultivator the 
owner of his holding. This alone, however, will not solve 
the problem of overpopulation or of primitive methods of 
agriculture. Whether France, in turn, can give the necessary 
economic and technical assistance is doubtful, but that such 
assistance is necessary, and in bberel measure is evident. 
Without It, serious unrest may lie expected to continue. 


TEE PHILtPPIKES 

The Philippine archipelago present* a problem distinct from 
those SO far considered. It is not complicated by rival 
policies of the great powers, (or Philippine nationality has 
been developed exclusively by American policy, the ultimate 
objective of independence having been repeatedly declared 
prior to 1941. The stubborn defence of the mam island by 
Philippine forces under General MacArthur in 1941-42 demon- 
strated the quality of the work which had been done by the 
United States, and emphasised at the same time the strength 
of Philippine national feeling. The Japanese occupation 
produced its usual crop of quisling*, many of whom have 
now been punished, and here, as elsewhere, extremist 
movements haie made their appearance. Nevertheless the 
closeness of the American connection suggests that the 
Philippine Commonwealth will continue to look to American 
social and political models, whilst the geographical position 
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ol the Commonwealth suggests that it will play an important 
part in any Far Eastern security system which may be 
established. 


NETITERL \NDS-INDIA 

The Dutch possessions m the Far East constitute the most 
important colonial problem awaiting solution in this area. 
The economic wealth of Netherlands-India is well known, 
and the control of it was the mam issue m the stubborn 
diplomatic duel between the United States and Japan in the 
two years which elapsed between the outbreak of war in 
Europe on September 8, 1939, and the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour on December 7, 1941. Conscious of the 
growth of national feeling in this area, the Dutch had 
already in 1941 announced that at the end of the war the. 
whole o! the Dutch possessions, in Europe, in America and 
in Eastern Asia would be transformed into a triune kingdom, 
in which all three parts would be on a footing of equality 
with one another. Unfortunately, this plan was never 
worked out in sufficient detail to be capable of being put 
cleaily before the inhabitants of Nethcrlands-lndia. In any 
event, the prolongation of the war, coupled with Japanese 
connivance m independence movements in its later stages 
made the plan obsolete before a chance arrived to put it 
into operation. When the Japanese surrendered, the task 
of mamtaining order passed initially to the British, who 
Were placed in the embarrassing position of seeking to do 
nothing to prejudice the Dutch position, whilst at the same 
time seeking to remain on the best possible terms with the 
Indonesian independence movement. 

By general consent, the Dutch showed greater foresight 
than Great Britain or the United States in assessing the 
extent of Japanese ambitions in the Pacific before 1941. 
This was not unnatural, as Netherlands-India was one of 
the main objectives of Japanese policy, and the Dutch 
offered stubborn resistance to each successive Japanese move. 
Further, two general factors atf^iting this area must be 
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borne in mind. The Dutch have been a colonising power in 
this area for over three hundred years, and during that 
time they have persistently followed an enlightened policy, 
making very great efforts to weld the varying native 
populations of the area into a harmonious political system. 
Secondly, of a total population of this area of approxi- 
mately 70,000,000, nearly 50,000,000 of them inhabit Java, 
which IS about as large as England and Wales. The density 
of population in Java is, therefore, nearly 1,000 to the 
square mile — the greatest in the world, for that of Belgium 
IS no more than 700 to the square mile, and Belgium is 
mamly industrial, whilst Java is mainly agricultural. This 
heavy population is of modem growth, and is a conse- 
quence of Dutch rule and initiative, as the high population 
of India IS a consequence of British rule. The high popula- 
tions of India and Java have important consequences for 
the rest of Netherlands-India; for there is emigration from 
both Java and India to the sparsely-populated but potentially 
productive islands of the East Indies. This is resented by 
the indigenous peoples, who are predominantly of Malay 
stock, but with many local differences, and with many 
variations m civilisation. The Indonesian independence 
movement, as it has called itself, has already shown some 
disposition to claim to speak on behalf of Netherlands- 
India as a whole. This is a completely fallacious claim, as 
the problems of Java, in so far as they are problems arising 
from over-population, are not shared by the inhabitants of 
the remamder of the archipelago. Furthermore, the Javanese 
IS politically highly-developed and inhents a civilisation of 
great antiquity. 

As the situation has developed in Java, all thoughts of 
a Dutch reconquest have had to be abandoned, as the 
nationalists had assumed effective control of most of the 
island outside Batavia and one or two other main centres 
of population. The situation was seriously complicated, 
too, by the fact that the nationalists detained many Dutch, 
men, women and children as hostages. Negotiations, with 
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Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr as intermediary, have concentrated 
upon the future relationdnp of Java to Holland, and an 
exploration of the question whether anything less than 
complete formal independence will prove acceptable to the 
Javanese. On a long-term view, the Javanese would be 
well-advised to accept continued association with the Dutch, 
who can give them much assistance towards standing 
economically on their own feet. Without external aid, 
Java faces famme, and perhaps the outbreak of civil war 
and anarchy, for obviously so high a population, drawmg its 
living from agriculture, must be assured of foreign markets 
if recurring crises are to be avoided. An mdependent 
Java would have to make its own terms upon the question of 
emigration to the adjacent islands. 

A MALAYAN VNlON ? 

Malaya presents the most difficult British colonial problem 
in this area. Roughly the same size as Java, it abounds 
with natural resources, the chief being rubber and tin. 
Both politically and racially, Malaya has peculiar problems. 
Four races — Europeans, Malays, Chinese and Indians — live 
side by side. All except the Malays are sojourners, rather 
than citizens, and the Malay takes little part in the economic 
development of the peninsula; all of which has occurred 
under British rule, and much of it during the present 
centurj’. Down to 1939, British colonial territorj’ was 
limited to Penang, Alalacca, and Singapore. The latter, 
then an uninhabited island, was purchased from the Sultan 
of Johore a century and a half ago, as a result of the fore- 
sight and pertinacitj* of Sir Stamford Raffles. It has since 
become one of the world’s great ports, with a population 
rapidly approaching a milUon. North of Singapore lies the 
largest of the Malay States, Johore, and beyond this, the 
Federated Malay States, ruled by native Sultans, and advised 
by British residents, who are responsible to the High Com- 
missioner. North of these lie the unfederated JIalay States, 
which were formerly the object of Siamese ambition, but 
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which were finally removed from the sphere of Siamese 
influence m 1908 In the past« the relations between the 
Malay States, both federated and unfederated, snd Great 
Bntam ha\e been peculiarly harmonious. DjTiastic disputes 
(which were chronic and recurrent in Malaya) were settled 
b> the Crown’s representative. Foreign relations were in 
the hands of the Crown as a result of treaties freely 
concluded, whilst the native admmistrations shared in the 
revenues accruing from economic development which the 
pacification of the peninsula had made possible. 

The Japanese mrasion and occupation have revealed 
flaws, however. It h)t<; shown a detachment amongst some 
of the races which was a real source of weakness. In the 
future, it IS clear, a real effort roust be made to associate 
all four races m the future progress of the peninsula. 
Without It, and with the present tide of nationalism sweeping 
the Far East, there is grave danger that Slalaya may become 
the scene of racial strife. As it is, the Malays are now 
organised on a national basis as never before, and they 
are showing increasing restiveness at the presence of 
Indian and Chinese communities in Malaya. With the 
object of minimising inter>racial fnction, therefore, the 
British Government have put forward a plan for a 
Malayan union, which will unite the whole of the peninsula, 
excludmg Singapore, which is to remain a British colony. 
Within the uiuon there will be fashioned a common 
Malayan citizenship, open to members of all races who 
satisfy the necessaiy conditions of residence. Moreover, 
ilalaya affords, m a different settmg, another example of 
the general Far Eastern problem, for a correspondent in 
The Times, 3Iarch 28, 1946, wrote; 

‘ A dynamic policj' of economic advancement of the 
mdigenous population is an urgent necessity. In fact, a 
wholesale reform of 3Ial3yan economy, based on the need 
for preserving an indigenous and stable landed peasantrj’, 
may seem desirable. There is immense scope for improve- 
ment m agncultural methods and the further development 
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of the eo-opcrativc «y«teni. Technical training would he 
an effective means of affording the Malay* opportunities in 
commerce and industry. Wider education would be a 
medium by which a greater sense of unity and common 
purpose could be engendered tn the minds of the young 
Malays, and there should he an intensive campaign to 
promote the required political adjustments and to abolish 
deep-rooted racta! prejudices and the bitterness caused by 
the war.* 

There is reflected in this contribution a marked change 
from the pre-war policy towards controlled economic develop- 
ment, and tile strengthening of the position of the Malay 
who, apart from the ports, still predominates m the peninsula. 
Tiiat such a policy will meet with resistance both from Indians 
and Chinese, and perhaps also from Javanese (who have 
recently been attracted to Malaya) is clear. It would seem, 
however, that the policy has already encountered resistance 
from the 3ralays — at any rate from the Sultans, whose 
attachment to their treaty relations with the Crown closely 
resembles that of the Indian Princes. In a letter to Tht 
Timer, April 13, 1013, a numl>er of former Governors, 
Residents, and other high ofllcials of ilnlaya wrote : 

* \Vc, who have held th** high appointments mentioned 
Ix-low in the Government services in ifalaya, desire to 
express our profound concern at the manner in which nine 
Jfalay Rulers, in their loyal trust of the Rritish Government, 
have been “ invited ” to sign treaties which they imperfectly 
understood, transferring “ full power and jurisdiction to Ills 
3fajesty the King ** in their respective “ protected States 

* Our concern is the greater on account of the summary’ 
method by which the Rulers* signatures to these treaties 
were obtained. Immediately after three and a half years of 
Japanese occupation, and while a large Rritish Anny was 
still in Malaya, their Higlinesses, with no advice, legal or 
other, at their disposal and with no opportunity adequately 
to consult their State Councils and their subjects, were 
induced to sign forthwith an ** agreement ” placed l>efore 
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them by an official, whose instructions were to “ invite ” 
their signatures and at the same time to scrutinise their 
loyalty with power to recognise them or to depose them and 
appoint “suitable Malay personages” in their stead. The 
treaties were so worded as to appear to some at least of the 
Rulers as merely a reaffirmation of loyalty to the King after 
the Japanese mterregnum, and their purport is indeed so 
obscure that members of Parliament are still uncertain of 
their meaning. 

‘ We have good reason to believe that their Highnesses 
and the people of Malaya would consider favourably a true 
federation of the nine States in association with the Straits 
Settlements, full regard being paid to the claims of all 
persons whose real home is m Malaya. In our opinion, it is 
still possible to achieve such a federation, without annexa- 
tion, and in such a manner as to encourage a spirit of active 
eo-operatioo and to restore confidence in Britbh good faith. 

‘ We deprecate the mutilation of the proposed “ Malayan 
Union ” by the exclusion of its greatest port and town, 
Singapore. 

‘ We deprecate the manner in which the people oi the 
Straits Settlements and of the Malay States are being coerced 
by Orders in Council without regard to democratic principles, 
and finally we deprecate with all the emphasis at our com- 
mand the issue of the prelimmary Orders in Council, pur- 
porting to provide do more than a “ framework ” for the 
immediate admmistration of Malaya, but being in effect an 
instrument for the annexation of the Malay States.’ 

It IS unfortunately true, however, that there can be no 
omelette without the breaking of eggs. Technically, the 
British Crown is acting withm its rights, since 31alaya has 
been recovered by force of arms. Sforeover, the necessity 
for implementmg the new policy is urgent, and there would 
be obvious difficulties m proceeding to a 3Ial8yan Union by 
way of debate m the Le^Iatnres of the Straits Settlements, 
of the Federated Malay States and of the Unfederated States. 
Nevertheless, at the tune of writing, 3Ialayan opinion has 
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achieved before the Japanese invasion in 1942, under a 
constitution introduced in 1935. 

The Japanese surrender has created extremely difficult 
problems for the reluming administration. Burma has 
suffered from two campaigns, with the result that, whilst in 
normal times Burma is the greatest nce-exporting country 
in the world, exportmg half of her annual crop of 7,000,000 
tons, during 1946 she will produce barely enough for her 
own needs, and there is little hope that the position will 
have improved materially by 1947. A correspondent of The 
Times, surveying the situation in April, 1946, pointed out 
that unless cheap consumer goods were made available 
immediately, the mcentive for rice cultivation will be lacking. 
The results of the absence of Burma’s rice surplus in relation 
to India have already been extremely serious, and will con' 
tmue to be so for the next two years. 

Side by side with the economic problem is the political 
problem. During the occupation, the Japanese encouraged 
Burma’s aspirations towards independence, whilst on the 
other hand, resistance to the Japanese developed among 
the younger and more radical-minded Burmese, who tO'day 
find themselves m disfavour with the returned administra- 
tion, functioning as it does with the aid o! an unrepre- 
sentative Executive Council. To complicate the position 
still further, the internal administration of the country had 
been reduced to chaos as a result of the campaigns there 
and of the disruption brought about by the Japanese, and 
the British Treasury has acted promptly and with foresight 
in advancing £87,000,000 to Burma to recreate essential 
sen ices, and to bridge the period of transition. Yet this 
advance implies corresponding responsibilities, and the 
Burmese are to-day impatient of the control involved in the 
process of rehabilitation. The mam instrument of Burmese 
political activity is the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, whose programme resembles in some important 
particulars that of the Viet-Umh in Indo-China, and like 
that party, its technique is derived from Communist rather 
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than Irora 'NA'estern democratic models. Its aim is to end 
British economic control of Burma’s resources. To associate 
this party with the task of exoBing a democratic Burma i\ill 
not be easy, but unless it is attempted, the future of Burma 
vmII be difficult. 


CONCXUSION 

From this brief suirey of Far Eastern conditions since 
the Japanese surrender, certain important features have, of 
necessity, been omitted. Apart from the problem of the 
Pacific Islands, already mentioned, there is the problem of 
Japan, which presents some features which reappear m 
many of the areas already considered, but which, on nccount 
of Japan’s recent history and the presence of occupying 
armies, cannot be briefly treated in this contribution. 

The most striking general feature emerging from this 
analysis of Far Eastern conditions is the rapid dcielopment 
of widespread and well-organised radical Left-wing parties 
out of resistance groups. These have robbed the older 
organisations of credit and authority in colonial territories, 
and even in China they are formidable rivals to the 
Nationalists who, without Anglo-Amencan support, w'ould 
probably be unable either to suppress them or to co-operate 
with them. The second general feature of this area is the 
problem of a rapidly increasing ngricultural population, 
WTCsting a bare liinng from the soil by the most primitive 
methods, and now in a dangerously explosive frame of 
mind, owing to the disintegration of the Far East which 
the Far Eastern war and the Japanese occupation have 
brought about. It is from these land-hungry small culti- 
vators that the new political organisations derive their 
strength. They are neither pro- nor anti-Japanese, nor 
pro- nor anti-Western. They are simply pro-peasant, and 
impatient of any checks to the repudiation of landlordism 
and agricultural indebtedness. Tins, however, though it 
giies a keen edge to their nationalism, is no final solution 
of their economic problems.- An independent Burma would 
exclude Indian immigration. So would an independent Jaia. 
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Yet Java and India both seek outlets for overabundant 
population. So does China. Moreover, every Far Eastern 
community -will need both financial aid and espert guidance 
if population pressure is to be relieved by progressive 
mdustriabsatioQ. To denounce IVestern ‘ exploitation * is 
to-day a certam method o! obtaining adherents in the Far 
East, but if IVestem ‘ exploitation ’ goes, and nothing takes 
its place, iride areas irill starve in the midst of plenty, for 
lack of transport, modera implements, and a generally- 
accepted system of exchange. This necessarily means that, 
although the old colonial sj'stem has gone, some other Far 
Eastern system must be developed to take its place. Such a 
system, honeier, depends upon agreement between the 
major powers, and agreement between, for example, the 
Sonet and the United States either upon social policy or 
political organisation is remote. It, however, international 
rnalries are to be allowed to operate in the Far Eastern 
area, then the whole of that area will have entered upon a 
long period of political and social unrest with unpredictable 
consequences. II the Peace Conference upon the Far East 
fails to produce an agreed policy, the Far Eastern War will 
have been fought in vain. 


Since thi* erticU viS mruteii, n tepre<ent*ti^c EiecuU^e C«uacit bet been 
installed in Burma See The Timrt, Septembir 27, 1916 



INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
SOCIETY 


Bjr 

G. SCHWARZENBERGER 

The key to understanding the functions fulfilled by any legal 
system, whether national or international, lies in the structure 
ol its social background. Naturally, such a relationship is 
not Q one-sided one. Yet primarily it is the specific character 
of the social group which impresses itself on the law, Jlerely 
in a secondarj' way, tlic law reacts back on its social environ- 
ment. Fundamentally, social life expresses itself in two 
different group relationships : those of a society ond those 
of a community. The relations between master and slave 
in slave-holding societies, between shareholders in modern 
commercial enterprises, or betw-een the ruling class and the 
subjects of a totalitarian State offer instances of the former 
type; and those between the members o! a family, blood 
brotherhood, or living church exemplify the latter. An 
examination of the legal systems corresponding to these social 
relationships reveals two essentially different types of law : 
the law of power and the law of co-ordination. The former 
mainly fulfils the functions of making possible social co- 
existence and of adjusting diverging interests in accordance 
with the prevalent power relation between rulers and ruled. 
The task of the latter consists in contributing to the further 
integration of the community and is normally restricted to 
the enforcement in exceptional cases of the minimum 
standards regarded as indispensable by the community. Yet 
it cannot be emphasised strongly enough that, in reality, 
these pure types of society and community, and their corre- 
sponding types ol law, olways have a tendency to be blurred 
to a greater or lesser extent. A community will often he 
prepared to make use of the seU-interest of its members as 
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a \ehicle of social action, and, equally, a society requires 
a modicum of fairness and mutuality. Then the la^v of 
reciprocity provides a meeting-ground for, and an inter- 
mediate stage between, the laws of power and of co- 
ordination. 

By reference to these three basic types of law and by the 
analysis of the concrete relationship between them in any 
given legal system, it becomes possible to go beyond the 
current and highly abstract definitions of law and to analyse 
more closely the place of law in any particular social group. 
If international law partakes of the character of law, its 
functions can be made evident only by the correlation of 
mternational law to its own peculiar social environment. 
Two questions therefore arise: what is the nature of the 
social substratum of international law, and what are the 
dominant motne powers determining the actions of groups 
in the international sphere? 

TnE SOCIAL ENTIROSMENT OF INTERNATIONAL tAW 
To conceive international relations in terms of a community 
requires a certain sense of humour. Examples from the most 
recent past are not wanting. Yet compared with these the 
period preceding the First World War has the advantage 
of being both near enough to be within everyone’s memor>’ 
and knowledge and yet sufficiently remote to appear as the 
responsibility of bygone generations. 

After the Franco-German war of 1870-1871, France was 
isolated. The meeting in Berlin, m September, 1872, between 
the Emperors of Austria-Hungary, Germany and Russia made 
this situation apparent to the world at large. As was shown 
by the League of the Three Emperors, formed at Schoen- 
bninn m 1873, the German-Austnan Alliance of 1870, and the 
Alliance of the three Empires of 1881, Bismarck’s policy aimed 
at the maintenance and consolidation of the position achici ed 
by Germany on the chessboard of Europe. Even on the 
basis of such a benevolent interpretation of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy, the peculiarities of the assumptions on which 
inter-State relations are based become eildent. It is taken 
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roanceuvie one’s own country into the best possible tactical 
position in the stonn to come. 

The relations ol Slates on such a footing with each other 
may be described as a system of power politics. Scientifically 
used, the term signifies first the typical forms of the behaviour 
of groups within a societ}’ as distinct from a community. 
Secondly, it implies that the relations between these groups 
are based on two fundamental assumptions : each group is 
not merely a means to an end, but an end in itself; and, at 
least for purposes of self-preservation, any measures required 
to acfaiese this object are justified. Thirdly, it means that 
the hierarchy between groups within such a system is 
measured by their political, economic and military strength; 
that IS to s&\, their weight in any potential or actual conflict. 

In order to understand the origin and grosrth of world 
power politics, it Ls necessary to be aware of the three most 
powerful agencies behind the formation of this system. In 
constant interaction between each other, the trends towards 
disintegration, expansion and centralisation have produced 
our world society. 

liTiatescr the shortcomings of the >LddIe Ages may have 
been, during that period Europe formed a commonwealth 
based on common Christian values, on a common philoso- 
phical and scientific outlook, on a common code of honour, 
on a common architecture, and, amongst the educated, es'en 
on a common language. Under the combined onslaught of 
the disruptiic spiritual, social and economic forces of the 
Renascence, the medies'al system succumbed. The absolutist 
States of Europe, fragments of the pyramidal structure 
of the medieval community, provided one of the few rally- 
ing pomts which were left. Litemecine struggles among 
them and a period of apparent chaos brought to the surface 
those amongst the Leviathans who, by reason of power, 
geographical position, and shrewdness of their rulers, were 
best fitted to weather the tormoil of an age of resolution 
and transition. 

The forces imloosed by the Renascence, howeser, were 
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too vigorous and dynamic to allow themselves to be com- 
- pressed within the compass of medieval Europe. The world 
was their field, and, m the process of the colonial and 
imperial expansion of the European Powers, the European 
society of nations gradually engulfed the New World, Asia 
and Africa. Though divided in their religious allegiances, 
the European States still shared a vast fund of values, 
cherished by Catholics and Protestants alike and ultimately 
derived both from Chnstianity and the rediscovery of 
antiquity. This tradition could be passed on to the newly 
discovered continents in which emigrants from Europe settled 
in considerable numbers. Yet, though Europe was strong 
enough to open up and to subjugate other parts of the world, 
it could not force the rest of mankind to accept the Western 
way of life. At the most, the old civilisations of Asia were 
prepared to bide their time and, meanwhile, to study the 
means by which the West so successfully had defeated what 
they still considered to he their own superior ways of life. 
Thus, not much more than the overwhelming power of the 
Western States, the common technical devices of modern 
industry and finance and mutual commercial interests, held 
together the emerging world society, ruled by the Western 
civilised nations, as they, at least, regarded themselves. 

In the course of the continuous struggle for survival, 
European States and empires grew and decayed, but some 
of them succeeded in stabilising themselves and in drawing 
additional strength from a newly emerging emotional force, 
modern nationalism. Based on discrepancies in economic 
and military power, the size of their population and national 
cohesion, a liierarchy between greater and smaller States 
developed. If the great wars of the past centuries in Europe 
arc surveyed and judged by their results rather than by the 
intentions of the belligerents, it becomes obvious that their 
objective function has been continuously to test the claims 
of States to be regarded as Greater powers and, in a rough- 
handed manner, to intensify the trend towards centralisation 
and towards the creation of still greater States and empires. 
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In the nineteenth century it was the Pentarchy o! Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, Prussia (later Germany), 
and Russia which ruled over Europe. In 1910 , the fate of 
the world was decided by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers : the United States of America, the British Empire, 
France, Italy and Japan. Today, this function is being 
fulfilled by the United States of America, the Soviet Union, 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, China and France. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF POWER 

The sceptic may be forgiven for doubting whether in a 
sphere so much permeated by power there is any scope for 
law whatsoever. Yet the same States which for more than 
four centuries have been immersed in the vortex of power 
politics themselves attest to the reality of international law. 
In the diplomatic notes of their foreign offices they regularly 
complain of any violation of their rights under international 
customary law and under mternational treaties; they demand 
and make reparation for violations of international law; they 
conclude agreements for the settlement of their disputes, 
appear before mternational tribunals and Courts as plaintiffs 
and defendants, and, still more important, ungrudgingly 
and m a most gentlemanly fashion, comply with international 
awards. In their practice, international judicial institutions, 
particularly the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
have built up an imposmg system of case law, ranging over 
the whole field of international law. 

^Vhat, then, are the functions fulfilled by law in the inter- 
national society ? 

In a society m which power is the overriding considera- 
tion, it IS not unnatural that, primarily, law should serve the 
purposes of those who wield power rather than restrain the 
mighty in the interest of the weak who may be in need of 
the law’s protection. A few examples may illustrate the 
ideological aspects of international law. 

In a system of power politics, peace is but the interval 
between major wars. The equilibrium of force on which it 
rests is formulated in legal terms in the peace treaty, and 
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the non-war period lasts as long as the States which have 
been victorious in the preceding struggle are able and willing 
to maintain the order established at the peace conference. 
If there were no peace treaty, the victors would cither have 
to fight to the finish and incorporate the countries of the 
defeated enemies into their own territories or keep them 
under some kind of semi-permanent occupation. It there- 
fore saves strenuous exertions if it is possible to obtain the 
consent of the vanquished to more limited measures which may 
equally well serve the purpose of maintaining the hegemony 
established by the force of arms. If this can be achieved, the 
settlement is no longer based on mere force. The signature 
ol the vanquished and the contractual character o! the obliga- 
tions undertaken by him endow the peace treaty with the 
sanctity of law. While in the national law of any civilised 
State the free consent of the parties to a contract is a con- 
dition of its validity, in international law nothing short of 
actual physical threat to, or coercion of, the actual persons 
of the plenipotentiaries invalidates an international treaty. 

If a State desires to break an international engagement, 
international law offers convenient excuses of a quasi-legal 
character such as the principles ol sell-preservation or sell- 
delence or the clausula rebus sic stantibus. Admittedly, it is 
a sound legal principle that a treaty does not cover situations 
which, at the time of the conclusion of the treaty, neither 
party could possibly have contemplated. Thus, in countries 
in which the currency had lost practically all its value, it was 
rightly held that a serious inflation affected the very basis of 
contracts, and that a party could not be asked to perform its 
contract merely in order to receive valueless paper in 
exchange. Yet there is all the difference between a situation 
in which independent Courts judge the submissions of the 
parties concerned and either pronounce the contract to be 
terminated or adjust it to changed circumstances, and the 
position which exists in international law. Here, in the 
absence of agreements to the contrary. States are not bound 
to submit their disputes to tribunals or Courts, and they 
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remsin judges in their own causes. This means that allega- 
tion stands against allegation, and it mainly becomes a 
question of propagating public opinion both at home and 
abroad whether the unilateral action taken is considered as a 
breach of treaty or as a well-justified act. The measures 
taken by Russia in 1871 regarding the Slack Sea clauses in the 
Peace Treaty of 1836, by Austna-Hungary m 1908 regarding 
the annexation of Dosnia-llerzegovina, or the denunciation 
by the Third Reich of the Locarno Treaties and of the Non- 
Aggression Pact with Poland bear out this point. 

Equally, devices such as intervention, pacific blockade, or 
reprisals are serj’ often merely unjustified acts of violence in 
time of peace, or else they amount to a resort to war under the 
disguise of measures taken m accordance with the international 
law of peace. Though examples could be multiplied, it may 
suffice to recall the blockade of the Venezuelan ports by 
Gennaoy, Great Dntain and Italy in 1903 or the Italian 
bombardment of Corfu in 1923. WTiiIe abuse of Jaw is not a 
phenomenon unknown even in the laws of civilised com- 
munities, the absence of organs which can automatically 
investigate the legality of measures of self-help means that any 
Slate which is sufficiently powerful may with impunity cloak 
Its high-handed action m the garment of law, and thus mock 
the very name of international law. 

The significance of the abuses to which the absence of an 
automatic judicial review of such unilateral acts lays open 
international Jaw may be challenged on the ground that 
these examples magnify beyond proportion occasional and 
regrettable exceptions, and that the emphasis on these 
instances does not do justice to the higher standards svith 
which, at most times, the majority of States unhesitatingly 
conform. Even granting this argument, the predominance 
of the law of power in international law rests on much deeper 
foundations. It goes down to the ver>' root of international 
customary law, to the conception ol State sovereignty. Any 
change in the status quo, terntorial or otherwise, depends on 
the consent of the States concerned, and any matter which. 
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by customary or treaty law, is not subject to international 
latt is williin the e\elusi\e domestic jurisdiction of the 
soscreign State. What this menns becomes clear il Me 
enumerate merely tMo or three of the topics Mhieb, in 
accordance with international law. Stales have a Tipht to 
resen’c to their national jurisdiction : access to row materials 
and markets and questions of miprntion. In a society which 
is as dynamic ns modern society in its interna! and external 
aspects, such a state of affairs is only tolerable on one con- 
dition : )I States are ixilbnj; to compToinise and to apree 
voluntarily to make eonecs^ions winch, in fnirnesq and justice, 
they can be asked to prnnt. If this should not lie the case, 
a State IS faced with a dilTIctilt alternative. It must either 
resipn itself to the refusal of its demands on the part of other 
States or it must be able to lend weipbt to its request by the 
tbrcnl or appUeation of pressme. lly builibnp international 
law on the foundation of national sovereienty and by their 
jealous puardianship of this apparently priceless possession, 
States make quite sure that, m the international sphere, the 
rule of law remains subject to the overridmc rule of force. 

Tliouph this description o! inlcrnalional law ns a law of 
power may be prndpinply conceded ns n cotcecl npprnisal of 
pre-lOll international Inw, it may l»c held that such an 
analysis docs scant juslirc to the development of inter- 
national law in the inler-wnr period between 1010 and 1000 
and to its particular nebievrmenis, the lA*apuc ol Nations and 
the Kellopg Poet. It would be too easy to rctvitc such an 
objection by an nll-too-lonp list of notorious failures of the 
Ceneia system and of the nmnerous brcnebe.s of the Pact of 
Paris for liic llemineintion ot War, What, however, cannot 
be passed over in silence, is the fact that the drafters of both 
these collective treaties fatted to face exactly that issue which 
could be shirked only at the price of frustration: State 
.sovercipnty. Quite apart from the absurd interpretation of 
the unanimity principle under Article 11 of the Lenpue 
Covenant, which, in the case ol the Manehukno eonfliet, was 
held to require the inclusion of the oppressor, the crux of the 
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matter is how a collective system deals with disputes which 
States are not prepared to settle on the basis ol existing 
international law. Short of a unanimous report on the part 
of the League Council, an aggressor had not to fear any 
collective action whatsoever. Even if the required unanimity 
had been reached — Article 15 mercifully provides that, in 
counting the unanimous r'ote, the parties to a dispute may 
be Ignored — all that happened was the compulsory application 
of economic sanctions Yet as the sanctions experiment in 
the Italo-Abyssmian conflict and the non-application of the 
oil sanction have shown, in the absence of willingness on the 
part of the League members to apply military sanctions, this 
merely meant that the aggressor, and not the League of 
Nations, decided on the economic or military character of any 
particular sanction. Furtbermore, if the issue related to a 
matter which mtemational law reserves to the domestic juris* 
diction of a State — usually those questions over which States 
consider it worth while fighting for— the League Council was 
precluded from making any recommendation at all. To select 
merely one more instance, the procedure for revision visualised 
in Article 19 of the Covenant was grotesque. If a treaty had 
become inapplicable — whatever this may have meant — or if 
the continuance of certain international conditions endangered 
the peace of the world, the League Assembly could advise 
member States to reconsider the position. If the member 
States did so, all was well; if not, they were under no further 
obligation, and the League could do no more. 

It could at least be said in favour of the League of Nations 
that it attempted to solve the problem of world order by a 
threefold positive approach : the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes, collective security and disarmament. The 
Pact of Pans, however, limits itself to the outlawry of war 
on paper. Just as no constitution-maker has yet succeeded 
in preventing revolution by prohibiting it, so the fate of this 
treaty was a foregone conclusion. Less known is the diplo- 
matic correspondence preceding and accompanying the con- 
clusion of the Pact. Kellogg himself affirmed that the Pact 
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did not prevent a sipnatory State from rcsortinp to war in 
self-defence, and that each State Imd to decide for itself 
whether such a situation had arisen. Thus it was left to 
every npfjrcssor to determine for himself whether his action 
amounted to self-defence, and to each signatory to sec, in 
whatever light he chose, the aggression on the part of any 
other signatory State. In this connection, it is well to 
remember that, at tlic outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
the wjthdrownl of Abyssinian troiips to a rone of twenty 
miles behind the Abyssinian frontier was cited by Mussolini 
as irrcfutalde proof of the AUyssmtan intention to attack what 
was once Italian East Africa. 

Whoever is naive enough to believe it, may think that all 
these shortcomings of the League of Nations and of the 
Kellogg Pact have been regrettable oversights and blunders 
on tlic part of the Statesmen concerned and of tlieir professional 
advisers. To hold this view implies o very poor opinion of 
the intellectual capacities of those responsible (or the fates of 
nations. Together with the notorious reservations of national 
honour and vital interests in the nrhitralion Ircnlies of the 
pre-1014 era, these all-too-ohvioiis loopholes in the collective 
agreements of the post-1010 period appear to suggest a dillcfcnt 
interpretation, Steeped as foreign offices arc in the traditions 
of power politics, and imbued, ns they arc, with tlieir duty 
of serving the interests of their own countries first and last, 
these guardians of national sovereignty and of national interest 
may or may not believe in the possibility of a true inter- 
national community. In any ease, they consider it to be 
tlieir task to save their countries from the follies and the 
‘ idealism ’ of public opinion and, if necessary, of their own 
political beads. Tliougb, in form, they may sometimes have 
had to give way to the pressure of public opinion in the 
democracies and to the necessity of honouring election pledges, 
in substance, they have always succeeded In rc-introducing 
through the backdoor nil the reservations required for the 
undiminished survival of national sovereignly. If public 
opinion docs not permit them to play power politics in the 
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polished forms of the eighteenth centurj’ or in the more 
brutal ways of the nineteenth century, the same game can be 
played in the twentieth-century style of power politics in 
disguise. It has been the misfortune of international law, as 
applied in the twenty years between the First and Second 
World Wars, to provide the techmcftl ways and means for the 
achieiement of these objects. 

THE INTERNATIOVAL LAW OF RECIFROCrry 
Is international law, then, merely a pious fraud, at which 
the augurs smile ? To rest content witb an unqualified answer 
in the affirmatne would be as unrealistic and unscientific as 
IS the attitude of those who choose to ignore the ideological 
functions fulfilled by international law. As long as there is 
a system of world power politics, international law will have 
to serve its purposes. Yet international law is not only a law 
of power. It IS also a law of ^reciprocity, and even traces of 
the law of coordination are not entirely lacking. 

In the rules regarding diplomatic immunity or regarding 
territorial waters, the working of the pnnciple of reciprocity 
becomes apparent. At a time when, in these spheres, inter- 
national law was still in a formative stage. States had the 
choice whether to interpret restnctively the tights of immucity 
granted to the representatives of foreign States or whether to 
give them a hberal construction. If, in the interest of their 
own untrammelled sovereignty, they had preferred the former 
course, there was nothing to prevent them from taking such 
a line In this case, however, they could not expect a more 
generous treatment for their own representatives in foreign 
countries than they themselves were prepared to grant to those 
of other States. Actually, States did not act in such a 
short-sighted manner. Thus an international customary law 
grew up which derived its strength and authority from the 
automatic working of the prmciple of reciprocity. In most 
civilised countries it received added support from national 
statutes, codifynng the rules of international common law, 
and from national Courts, sustaining international law by a 
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liberal construction of these statutes. Or, to turn to t!ie 
question of the sea frontier, States found it necessary and 
opportune to subject to their exclusive control a belt of 
the high sea next to their own const hue. It they made 
exaggerated claims regarding the width of their own territorial 
waters, they were bound to be met by the same argument 
whenever they demanded the lieneftts of the freedom of tlic 
high seas in waters bordering on the coasts of other States. 
Thus, at n time when the range of shore batteries extended 
to about three miles, a widely accepted rule of customary law 
crystallised. Axing nt this distance the minimum limits of 
territorial waters. 

Though peace treaties offer an example par excellence of 
treaties likely to be used in the interest of the law of power, 
the normal function of international treaties consists m giving 
concrete expression to the principle of reciprocity m spheres 
in which, on a basis of mutuality. States desire to limit the 
exercise of their unfettered national sovereignties. States are 
likely to do so only when, m their view, the benefits to be 
derived from the restriction of the exclusive domestic juris- 
diction of other States appear to outweigh or, at least, to 
balance the disadvantages resulting from a restriction of their 
own freedom. Thus crime constitutes a menace to any 
human society. If, by simply leaving the country in which 
punishment threatens them, criminals could manage to escape 
punishment or, if without risk, criminals could operate on an 
international scale, criminal justice would be outwitted by the 
most dangerous types of lawbreakers. Extradition treaties 
provide an easy means of solving the problem. Similarly, m 
the splicrrs of transi!, of transport, oJ rojnmnnieatjons on 
,Iand, sea, and in the air, of the protection of economic interests 
abroad such as copyright or trade marks, or of international 
trade, treaties on the basis of reciprocity make normal life at 
least bearable in a world of sovereign States. 

It is not by accident that all this evidence of the working 
of the principle of reciprocity is taken from spheres which, 
from the point of view of power politics, are either merely 
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periphenc or completely trrelevsnt. Yet if States wish to 
behave in a rational manner even in the realm of 
political issues, they can meet on the common denominator 
of reciprocity. An outstanding example is offered by a com- 
parison between the ilmonties Treaties of the post-19Id period 
and the Geneva Convention of 1922 between Germany and 
Poland regarding Upper Silesia. The States which had been 
unilaterally burdened in 1919 and after with obhgations 
in favour of national, racial and religious muiotities, not 
unnaturally -considered these clauses to form an intolerable 
burden on their still new — and, therefore, rather touchy — 
national sovereignties. Mlien, however, after the division of 
Upper Silesia between Germany and Poland, both States were 
induced to accept far-reaching restrictions of their national 
sovereignties on both sides of a highly artificial border, it was 
found that the complicated experiment, laid down in more 
than 600 Articles of the Convention, worked exceedingly well. 
Each of the parties soon found that, if, under the Convention, 
It favoured a liberal mterpretstion of its own 'rights, in due 
course the same construction would be (iemanded by the 
other side. In accordance with the principle of reciprocity, 
and with the assistance of the international organs entrusted 
with the supervuion of the execution of the Convention, an 
equilibrium was soon established which secured a reasonable 
contmuation of social and economic life in the divided district. 

It may sound paradoxical, but it is no more than logical 
that the principle of reciprocity may even be found at work 
in the spheres of the laws of war and neutrality. Once the 
trump cards of power politics have been played, and the 
issue IS left to be decided in terms of force, even for the 
achievement of the objects of war, the unUmited application 
of the means of destruction may prove to be unnecessary. 
As long as a certain balance o! strength exists between the 
belligerents, there is a limited scope for the mutual applica- 
tion o! rules of chivalry and human decency. Conventions 
regardmg prisoners of war and the treatment of wounded and 
sick soldiers, as well as the work of the International Bed 
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Cro«:s, licnr out thi*! statement. Similnrly, in tJic relations 
between belligerents aticl neutrals, an equilibrium tends to 
be reached, when the advantages to be derived from inter- 
ference willi neutral rights are outbalanced by tlic risk that 
an outraged neutral may ally itself seith n more scrupulous 
opponent. Nevertheless, an express reservation must here 
be made. This analysis applies to wars fought for limited 
purposes, such ns the Crimean War or the Franco-German 
IVar of 1870-1871, that is to say, to wars which arc waged 
between powers who still have in common the minimum pf 
common values nssoeinted with the notion of civilised States. 
In wars, however, such ns the Napoleonic Wars or the First 
and Second World Wars, which were wars to the finish, the 
weaker side had a tendency, in fas our of short-range advan- 
tages to be gained by the violation of international law, to 
forsake the (imitations imposed on it hy international 
customary and treaty law. Germany’s resort m the First 
World War to unrestricted submarine warfare and to the use 
of poison gas proves the strength of such a temptation, Still 
less scope is there for the principle of reciprocity, if, as in 
the Second World War, Fascist States not only challenged 
a particular system of power politics, hut world civilisation 
as such and, intentionally and indiscriminately, flouted inter- 
national law with the express purpose of widening still further 
the already existing gulf l>ctween their nations and the rest 
of the world. Yet even then international law is far from 
being helpless and, in the punishment of war crimes and in 
the outlawrj’ of gangster governments, it provides means 
of redress for the horrors committed by mechanised barbarism. 


THE INTI aNATlONAl. I.AW OF CO-OIIDINATION 
Any picture of the functions fulfilled by international law 
would be incomplete if its most promising aspect, the rules 
and institutions m the bordewone between the laws of 
reciprocity and of co-ordination, did not receive due attention. 

In the sphere of the law of international rivers, national 
and international Courts ha\e developed the conception of an 
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international nver communitj*, ctaracterised by the common 
interest of all npanaa States in the nain^bility of such rirers 
and by the absolute equahtr in the ri^ts and duties of the 
members of such a regional community*. By the Barcelona 
Convention of 1921, the benefits of this principle, which the 
Congress of Vienna had Inmted to npanan States, were 
extended to all the signatories of this multilateral treaty. 
^^Tiereas the insistence on national sovereignty over certain 
parts of such nvers reduces their value for aD to a vanishing 
point, the change of emphasis from an atomistic approach to 
one of partnership on the basis of an international convention 
transforms international society Jaw into a law of eo^irdina- 
tion; and the concomitant restriction of national sovercigntj 
on a basis of reci p rocity males possible freedom of commimi- 
cations and, within a narrow field, a regional eomrounity. 

On a larger scale, and with equal success, the Universal 
Po*ta! Union has solved the problem of bow, xn a world of 
sovereign States, to achieve the object o! the best possible 
postal services all over the world. As has been c on v in cingly 
*ho«n by Sir Alfred Zmmenu a oompanson of its history with 
that of the International Telegraphic Union reveals the secret 
of the success of tbe Postal Union. Because of their poCtical, 
military and economic importance, cables became an issue of 
power pobtics and of tbe diplomatic struggles between the 
foreign oSces. while postal communications were left in the 
bands of professional experts and enthusiasts, h'ot being 
obsessed by notions of national interest and prestige, 
the portmasters set ont (o build up an organisation and a 
system which, from a functional pomt of view, would best 
serve this purpose. Contrary to all tbe traditions of national 
sovereignty, but in accordance with common sense, they 
treated the world as if it formed one single territory. The 
e£ciency of the semcc which they provided assured the 
otj^ervanee of the regulations made by the Union. Even 
universality of membership was achieved, as only at the risk 
cf Its own inconvenience could a State dare to stay outside 
cr to withdraw from its orbit. 

Limitation of space prohibits more than a reference to 
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the international law of co-ordmatton at work in the inter- 
natfonal snti-dru;j campaign or in the concerted action of 
the WMtem States in favour of refugees from totalitarian 
oppression. Yet it is impossible not to say at least a few 
words on the International lAhoar Organisation. In this 
international institution, the functional principle has found 
a — so far — unirpe cicpression. In addition to government 
representatives, its constituent bodies contain, on a footing 
of complete equality, delegates of both employers and 
workers. The Organisation was created partly as a counter- 
move against the Bolshevist bogy of ldl9 and partly owing 
to the pressure of the working-class movement in the countnes 
of the Allied and Associated Powers. They realised — and the 
Preamhie to Part Thirteen of the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
expressly admits it — that ‘the failure of any nation to adopt 
humane conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of 
other nations which desire to improve the conditions m their 
own countnes By giving expression to the antagonism 
and possible alignments between horizontal groups, the 
significance of the vertical division between the sovereign 
States was reduced to manageable proportions. If, neverthe- 
less, the organisation has not had the same spectacular 
success as the Universal Postal Union, the reason is not far 
to seek. The International Labour Conferences may adopt 
any amount of draft conventions or recommendations for the 
improvement of labour conditions, hut the decision whether 
these proposals are to be adopted remains as of old with each 
individual memVicr State. 

The transition from war to peace and the world-wide 
threat of famine and epidemics have provided further oppor- 
tunities to give life to the law of co-ordination. Within 
limits, the victorious nations have shown themselves aware 
of their responsibilities and they have attempted to meet this 
challenge by the creation of UNBKA. In the Agreement 
establishing the United Nations Behabilitation and Relief 
Administration, the functions of this international institution 
were defined as giving to the population of the liberated 
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countries ‘aid and relief from their sufferings, food, clothing 
and shelter, aid in the ptevention of pestilence and in the 
recover}’ of the health of the people, and as making prepara- 
tions for the return of prisoners and exiles to their homes 
and for assistance in the resumption of urgently needed agri- 
cultural and industrial produchon and the restoration of 
essential services Admittedly, within the limits set to its 
activities by unavoidable shortages in supplies and a not 
unbounded generosity of its members, TJNRRA waged a 
valiant fight in the war against hunger and pestilence. As, 
however, was shown by the speed with which UNRRA had to 
dissolve itsel! for lack of necessary means to carry on any 
longer, the liberality of svar aims — as, for instance, expressed 
in the Atlantic Charter — has a tendency to dissolve into thin 
air with the outbreak of peace. 

Tire OUTLOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL lAW 
To what extent has the situation depicted so far been affected 
by the creation of the United Nations Organisation? Until 
experience shows that there has been a radical departure 
from the ways of the past, it appears advisable to emphasise 
more the likeness betneen this new world league and Us 
Geneva predecessor than to dwell on yet unrealised possi- 
bilities and on the good intentions so generously displayed 
throughout the Charter. It is true that all the world Powers 
are members of the United Nations. This fact eliminates 
both a manifest weakness of the League of Nations and one 
of the most persuasive excuses for its manifold failures. It 
should equally be admitted that the machinery of the United 
Nations is more elaborate than that of the League of Nations, 
that the formal loopholes in the Covenant and Kellogg Pact 
for resort to armed force have been closed, and that a 
formidable framework for the application of sanctions has 
been created. Yet the test of the United Nations is not 
whether it can prevent or stop a war between smaller Slates — 
this has been achieved before by the Concert of Europe and 
by the League of Nations — but whether it can fulfil this 
function in a conflict between any of the world Powers. 
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Here, right from the outset, the United Nations 
relinquishes the role of the peace-maker. Though a 
permanent member ol the Security Council cannot prevent 
the discussion m the Council of a dispute in which it is 
involved, and it cannot even hinder the adoption of strongly- 
worded resolutions, it can by its veto effectively prevent the 
application of any enforcement measures under Chapter 
Seven of the Charter. This means in effect that peace 
between the world Powers does not depend on the United 
Nations, but that the United Nations depends on peace 
between the world Powers. Thus, again, the international 
legal superstructure rests on the foundation of a balance of 
power system, and world order is allowed to depend on the 
vagaries of world power politics. Furthermore, in the form of 
nuclear energy and other weapons of unparalleled destructive 
force, some of the super-Leviathans wield power to an extent 
which puts the observance of the Charter completely at the 
mercy of their law-abidingness. If such an attitude of respon- 
sibility may be taken for granted, an alluring vista of the 
prospects lor international law presents itself : the further 
enrichment of the law of nations by the case law of the 
International Court of Justice, the growth of international 
institutions, the extension of the conception of trusteeship in 
the colonial field, and — most fashionable — the international 
protection of fundamental human rights. If, however, 
internal difficulties, emotional nationalism, ideological intoler- 
ance, or impenalist greed should induce any of the world 
Powers to throw away their self-restraint, another President 
of another Assembly might have to repeat the words of the 
Tres'ident of the last Assembly of the League of Nations : * We 
are not assembled to discuss why our efforts were unavailing 
in years gone by. We know we were lacking in moral courage, 
that we often hesitated when action was needed, and that we 
sometimes acted where it would have been wiser to hesitate. 
We know that we were reluctant to shoulder responsibility for 
great decisions when greatness was needed.^ 

[The *nicle u b»»«4 on tn »nMtc )>abli»bt4 »n mi in The ViMinia 
Qutrterlf /IctKic ] 
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We ate all agreed now that * we must avoid the mistakes 
which we made after the last war This is excellent, so far 
as it goes, but obviously it still leaves unanswered, or indeed 
unasked, all the important and difficult questions. As soon 
as we attempt to describe with any precision the mistakes 
which now we must be careful to avoid, we at once encounter 
the sharpest divergence of opinion, amounting sometimes to 
flat and irreconcilable contradiction. This is not the place 
to offer any exhaustive analysis of the conflicts of outlook 
thus revealed. Our mam interest here is an analysis of 
some of the conditions most likely to be favourable for the 
elucidation and application of a wise international post-war 
economic policy, and with that purpose in mind it would be 
a mistake to spend much time in arguing about the merits or 
dements of the decisions which during the inter-war period 
were accepted or rejected by the harassed statesmen who 
were then responsible for national economic policies. Much 
that they then did was no doubt foolish and short-sighted ; if 
they are to be judged by their actions, few even among the 
wisest statesmen of that time were sufficiently aware of the 
fact that decisions which took insufficient account of their 
repercussions upon the welfare of other economies would 
piovoka, c'VMutaxvMAauxas. an/l c-tprisalt, Kvaa 
national policies which in Ihwnselves were wisely designed 
were thus often frustrated by similar decisions taken in 
other countries with equal disregard for their international 
implications. 

It is now a commonplace to say that the economic history 
178 
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of the intei-war period presents a depressing picture of con- 
flicting and mutually frustrating national policies which 
continually got in each other’s way and cancelled out the 
good intentions upon which, as often os not, they were 
based. The important lessons to be drawn from this 
experience are, however, less likely to emerge from any 
detailed ciiticism of the decisions, whether considered or 
irresponsible, to do what subsequently was seen to be the 
ivrong thing, than from contemplation of the unfortunate 
fact that, in the absence of an effective international institu- 
tional framework, statesmen so often had no real choice in 
the matter. Even if they had known better, as they some- 
times did, they frequently could not have acted mote wisely 
than they did. Those who to-day have the responsibility 
for determimng the content of our future economic policy 
would of course be most unwise if, as one concrete pioblem 
after another presented itself, they were to neglect the 
experience of the past, so much of which bears directly upon 
these knotty problems. There will, however, be a serious 
risk that ei'en their best-intentioned efforts will again be 
frustrated unless they also realise how urgent is the task of 
filling in the gap in our institutional equipment, the influence 
of which was so baneful during the inter-war period. It was 
not merely that statesmen were suddenly overwhelmed with 
crisis conditions in which hasty decisions had inevitably to 
be made with little regard for their long-run consequences. 
A more farsighted policy was often in any event ruled out as 
impractical because the institutional framework was lacking 
which was an essential condition for effective international 
collaboration. Even when the need for such machinery was 
clearly realised, jt was impossible to improvise it quickly at 
short notice. We shall not have accurately interpreted this 
unhappy experience unless, now that another opportunity for 
action has been given to us, we construct the international 
machinery whose absence in the twenties and thirties made 
futile out best endeavours at international economic recon- 
struction. 
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There is indeed a widespread recognition to-day of the 
value of international institutions, and there is even some 
danger that we may be too readily satisfied svith anything 
oQered to us to which this name can be attached. The mere 
existence of an impressive array of international organs and 
secretariats will be of little avail, if these institutions are not 
endowed with adequate authority or prestige, if the policies 
which they promulgate are ill-considered, or if the national 
policies which it will be their task to co-ordinate are basically 
contradictory and irreconcilable. Nevertheless even undue 
insistence upon the significance of international institutions 
as such may be pardoned at the present time, when we 
observe how frequently the outstanding lesson of the inter- 
war period is still neglected, and far too much time and 
energ>’ wasted m debating the import of particular decisions 
taken at particular critical moments during that time when 
m the absence of an adequate institutional framework the 
statesman’s practical range of choice was so sadly limited. 
We all know that the most hopeful way of avoiding the 
next war is not to continue planning for the last one, but 
many of us do not see so clearly that the most effective way 
of safeguardmg ourselves against the economic troubles of 
the immediate future is not merely to refurbish the devices 
which we thought should have been adopted for salvage 
purposes from the wreck of the Great Depression. The 
wreck with which we are now threatened is in many funda- 
mental respects entirely different, and common sense suggests 
that, whatever we may now think of the old devices, some 
of them arc unlikely to have much relevance for an entirely 
new situation. If the real source of our troubles in the past 
IS to be sought in the central fact of international anarchy 
itself rather than in any errors committed by individual 
statesmen or governments, clearly we should now seize the 
opportunity to probe more deeply to the roots of this anarchic 
situation. 

It IS, indeed, just because the mere existence of inter- 
national institutions will not by itself be enough that it is 
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also essential that we should now examine carefully the 
structure of such intcrnationnl orffons ns arc already beinp 
constructed. Unless care is taken to ensure that they will 
be allowed to engage in fundamcntAl work of real importance, 
work of a kind which was seldom seriously attempted in the 
inter-war period, it will he easy for them to be constantly 
fobbed oft with trifling tasks ot little importance, and in 
the atmospiicre of busy activity which inevitably surrounds 
such tasks when undertaken in an olTicial international set- 
ting, the trifling character of the advance which has been 
made can easily be overlooked. It is not at all difTicuIt for 
an international conference to present an impressive facade 
to the world, which in terms ot actual realities nevertheless 
means precisely nothing. Some who have no difhculty in 
accepting as axiomatic the importance of new international 
organs arc still unfortunately too apt to be content with 
mere constitutional forms, or sometimes, one might almost 
say, with little more than a mere name. Or alternatively 
their mistake may he of quite the opposite kind; some 
become so absorbed in elaborating the constitutional details 
of the international machinery wliich in their view ' must ’ be 
constructed if the admirable purposes to which they arc 
devoted arc to be achieved, that they overlook the unpleasant 
but inescapable fact that in the imperfect world in which we 
live it is in the highest degree improbable that such ideal 
forms will be permitted to exist. We should indeed perhaps 
not be too cautious in boldly setting forth our ultimate 
objectives. Alany of our fundomental preconceived notions 
are now being called in question, and some revolutionary 
changes in our baliits of thought and action, which a few 
years ago would generally have been rejected ns fantastic 
and impossible, may now deserve more serious consideration. 
Nevertheless, witbm limits, we have to take the world as we 
find it. We may speculate aiiout * world government ’ if we 
like, but quite apart from any theoretical views we may 
cherish upon that subject, wc must recognise the powerful 
resistances and obstructions which impede any dramatic move- 
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ment in that direction. Even inside those States where many 
people find speculation of this kind congenial to them, the 
resistances are powerful enough. Institutions of world govern- 
ment will also, however, need the ready assent and active co- 
operation of people in other countries to whom for the most 
part such ideas are still quite foreign. If we aim too high 
we may get nothmg at all, and in any event it would be 
prudent to formulate as precisely as we can the fninimum 
requirements which will have to be satisfied if we arc to hai’e 
not merely a pretentious array of international economic 
institutions, but an effective framework which will afford 
national statesmen some protection against the unhappy 
necessity m which m the past they often found themselves of 
being obliged to do the wrong thing. 

In speculating about the future structure of international 
economic institutions we are evidently also concerned at the 
same time with the problem of the evolution of a new intet- 
natiooal economic world order. An examination of this 
problem throws some further useful light upon the contrast 
mentioned above between the content of policy and the 
institutional forms within which policy is worked out and 
applied. There are still the sharpest differences of opinion 
about the principles which ought to form the foundation of 
any reconstituted post-war international economic sj’stem. 
But though some of the deference which the idea commands 
IS little more than lip-service, few would care in set terms to 
question the immense importance of some such system, 
whether from the narrower standpoint of British interests or 
in the wider mterests of the world as a whole. Any new 
system which may be created will no doubt work badly if it is 
constructed on faulty foundation principles. But its structural 
lotm Qt> as it might more wxmatielv be put, the hatmonious 
adjustment of its structural form to the background of factual 
conditions within which it has to work, is of equarimport- 
ance. And this in large measure depends upon an under- 
standing of the significance of the far-reaching changes which 
now make it inevitable that one of the central features of the 
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ninfteenth-century syjilem, n (cftlwre wlio'it' hnportftuco can 
now In retro-tiwct clearly l»f rfcojjnlwl, Inil wlilch wai catlly 
overlooked at the lime, can m» longer he preserved. 

^Ve have spoken ahove of * the alruolnral form ' of an Inter- 
national ecojmmio ayslem. If l»y thia phrase we jnean son\e- 
thlng resemhllng a formal constUnllon, then the nineteenth 
century system was almost entirely lacking In anything of the 
kind. Its rules were never formally set down on paper, there 
was no hlnding ohligation upon any of Its jnemhers to observe 
the rules, which at all litnes they were perfectly free to accept 
or reject accordhig to their own discretion, no one had any 
responsibility lor enforcing them, and there were no sanctions 
for the discipline of recalcitrant members. \Vhatever tnay 
have been the faults of the nlneteentlocentury system, It was 
a very happy accident tliat the conditions of the lime made 
possible such a high degree of informality and nexihllity. 
These eondltlons have, however, now disappeared, and from 
that Inescapable fact we must draw the logical conclusion, 
We have no real choice In the mailer; whether we like U or 
not, we must start more or less afresh, and consciously and 
deliberately create a new system. And in a system so created 
the policy commitments asstimeil hy National (lovernmenls 
must lue>ltahly he more formal and precise than anything to 
which we were accustomed before ItHI, or even before tUMb. 

It was no doubt peculiarly easy for the eltlrens of (Jreat 
llritnln to assume that these nnh|ne eharacteristies of the 
nliieleeutlocentury system were part of the order of nature. 
In tills country we are all familiar with the blessings of an 
nnwrllten constitution, some of us Indeed so familiar as to he 
almost completely nnconselous of the fact, and certainly to 
he lacking In appreciation of the quite different outlooks and 
liahlls of thought wlilch the people of praclleally every other 
country have perforce been obliged to develop, heeause history 
has debarred them from any posslhllUy of enjoying similar 
blessings, In the important resiirrts which w c have here in mind 
the international economic system of the nineteenth centiirj’ 
was like the llrllUh Constitution, It was a matter of some 
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difficulty to give a complete and exhaustive description of it, 
and even in regard to some of the essentials, differences of 
opinion were possible as to what the system really implied. 

It would evidently be foolish for us in Great Britain to 
urge other people, who sometimes appear to us to be unduly 
hampered by the formal safeguards which have been written 
into their constitutions, to east them all aside and imitate our 
example of freedom Dy its nature an unwritten constitution 
IS the product of a long and continuous process of historical 
evolution. It cannot be artificially created. If wc have not 
this process of historical evolution behind us, it is useless to 
talk about an unwritten constitution. We in this country 
are able to enjoy the benefits of an unwritten constitution 
because, in contrast with most other States, our history has 
been marked by an abnormally high degree of contmuity. 
There have been few sharp breaks in it, and we have, there- 
fore, been able to mould our institutions continuously in the 
light of changing needs, without ever being obliged, so to 
speak, to pull the whole thing up by the roots, and to describe 
what we then discovered m formal documents not to be 
changed by the ordinary processes of legislation. 

Some recent controversies have, however, suggested that 
many of us are very uneasy when vve are asked to accept the 
necessity for written constitutions in relation to international 
economic co-operation. A little reflection should, however, 
show that, quite apart from the policy principles to be applied, 
a new international economic system must inevitably have a 
more formal and precise structure than its predecessors. The 
sharp break m the contmuity of world development imposed 
by two world wars and one Great Depression has destroyed 
the conditions without which the maintenance of an unvrritten 
tJwnAvVcrt.-itm im \ViW vs TOipOssWie. tne tigwh 

to enjoy the benefits of an orderly international economic 
system, it must be formally and deliberately constructed, with 
all the embarrassments and frustrating delays which the 
negotiation .of such formal undertakings inevitably involves, 
and the apparent limitations upon our own future freedom 
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>\h\cli are necessarily iinp\i«l in lormal adherence to precisely 
formulated constitutional principles. Unless ^^c are pre- 
pared to revise our traditional habits of thought in regard to 
these matters, talk about mlcmational institutions is rather 
futile, llonevcr irritated we may feel at the prospect of the 
disciphnarj' restraints which membersliip of international 
institutions must, in the chaiigcil circumstances of the world, 
now inevitably impose upon us, xxe must in our more sober 
moments realise that there is no economy for which the 
creation and cfllcicnt general operation of such restraints is a 
more direct and more urgent interest than for Great llritain. 
Many would apparently still prefer us to stick out for ‘ a free 
hand ’, unless the rules to be adopted conform exactly to their 
interpretation of the necessities of the situation. ‘ A free 
hand * is however, m this context, an illusory phrase. If those 
who insist upon keeping it were to get their xxay, they xx'ould 
plunge the world into a state of chrome disotiler, in which 
our freedom to do as we pleaseil was quite xahiclcss, ns we 
should be continuously obligctl to make hurried decisions in 
the face of a never-ending stream of crises which \\c were 
powerless to control. 

The nineteenth centurx’ international economic system xxas 
unique in still another respect, wliich it would now be hopeless 
to attempt to restore, but which also help-s to explain hotli the 
relatively smooth working of that system, and the ready xxay 
in which jicople in Great Britain tended to take its operations 
for granted. There xvas during the greater part of the perioil 
when this sx*stem flourisheil one single centre of financial and 
economic activity which, whether intentionally or not, so to 
speak, set the pace for the system as a xxhole. It is easy now* to 
exaggerate both the consciousness and the extent of the control 
exercised by I/mdon at this time, and this error has often been 
made by xxriters x\ho are noxe anxious to discredit the old 
system and all its works. Nevertheless London did often serve 
as a focus or centre of direction of policy, the existence of 
which greatly simplified the working of the system; with so 
much of its directive force emanating from themsel\*es, it xx as. 
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moreover, easy (or people m Great Britain to accept the system 
■without much senous reflection concerning wther its nature 
or its implications. As a rule the influence ot London was 
exercised with a fairly long-sighted appreciation of the interests 
of other economies, and it may therefore fairly be claimed 
that in general it was beneflciat for the world as a whole. 
But whether it was beneficial or not, it is now idle to 
spend time in regretting the irrevocable disappearance of this 
relatively simple system. Already by IDlg the world had 
definitely passed beyond that stage. There were during the 
inter-war period at least three autonomous financial centres, 
London, Ne-w York and Paris, the co-ordination of whose 
policies was an essential but unsatisfied condition for inter- 
national stability. There were also operating within a 
narrower range other centres of mfluence, which could not 
safely be neglected as likely to be entirely passive. The 
relative importance of the different centres of international 
economic power has been still more drastically modified by the 
Second ^Vorld War. New York is definitely on the upgrade, 
while jt will be a hard struggle for Pans to regain anything 
like Its pre-war position. Everyone now understands that, on 
account of the violent change m our international creditor- 
debtor position -which the financing of the war has imposed 
upon us, the relative position ol London is also weaker than 
during the inter-war period, when it was already declining. 
And sei'eral of the smaller economies are likely to be more 
insistent than they used to be upon following their own line. 
Tbe fact that responsibility for the direction of an inter- 
national system must now inevitably be so widely diffused is 
an additional reason why a more formal constitution must 
now be accepted as inevitable. And this too no doubt adds 
to tbe difficulties ui the way of a full appreciation ol the 
changed situation by the average Englishman. It was easy 
enough for him, or his father or grandfather, thirty or forty 
years ago to talk about ‘ keeping in step when what he 
really meant was that other people should keep lu step with, 
him. Now that the necessity presents itself for him to keep 
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in step with other people, his first hasty, though natural 
reaction is olten to take quite a different view. 

When we insist upon the inevitability of a written constitu- 
tion for the international economic system of the future, we 
are not to be taken as implying that the elaboration of formal 
rules will ever come anywhere near doing all that will be 
necessary. It has often been pointed out that we get a very 
imperfect and distorted picture of the political and economic 
life of any community if we study merely the formal obliga- 
tions and rights which are written into its constitution. If 
the formal machinery of the constitution is to be transformed 
into a going concern, it is always necessary that, however 
elaborate and detailed it may be, it should be supplemented 
and supported by various working constitutional conventions, 
sometimes quite ill-defined and often entirely devoid of any 
formal legal status, but from which nevertheless is derived 
much of the working power upon which this transformation 
depends. Our international institutional machinery will 
certainly stand in need of the same kind of support, and as 
constitutional conventions of 'this kind also cannot be arti- 
ficially produced at a moment’s notice, it is, lor this reason 
among others, always wise to insist upon the continuing 
responsibility of each individual State, and in particular of 
the State of which we ourselves happen to be citiicns, for the 
healthy growth and efficient operation of the international 
system. We can seldom hope to get the formal constitutional 
structure exactly to our liking, but our representatives should 
be encouraged to keep steadily before them the task of building 
up a set of less formal working rules and conventions, which, 
as they grow, may m the course of time convert even the most 
imperfect constitution into a useful working instrument. 

It is with the various considerations in mind which we have 
just been discussing that it is particularly profitable now to 
study the development of the new international institutions 
which are now already in the process of birth. Naturally we 
must pay careful attention to the content of the obligations 
which membership of these institutions will impose upon us. 
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There is, howe^er, little risk ol our being negligent in this 
respect. We arc more likely to be aQlicted by a too lively 
sense of the embarrassments vhich formal commitments may 
iniohe, and some of the current debates have suggested that 
there are still far too many prepared to pa}’ lip-service to 
international institutions in general, who in practice, however, 
nould make international institutions impossible by refusing 
to join them except on their own terms. It would be going 
too for to say that any kind of international institution would 
now be better than none, but institutions of some kind are 
desperately needed, and in order to get them, it would be 
prudent to put up with a good deal in the way of awkward 
compromise. 

tVe have already suggested that it is not very profitable 
at the present stage of world histor>’ to spend much time in 
working out in great detail elaborate blueprints for formal 
instruments of world govemroent in the economic sphere. 
Whatever we may think about the abstract validity of such 
speculations, the strength of nationalist sentiment everywhere 
— and not least in our own country— does not appear to have 
'lo Significantly diminished as to encourage any belief that 
Within any measurable period of time it might safely be 
neglected. Some might eien think that we were under- 
estimating the strength of nationalism if we were to interpret 
the new international organs which are now developing as in 
any way foreshadowmg the evolution of a system within 
whose framework national States may, in the course of time, 
be persuaded or gently induced to regard the impact of their 
policies upon the welfare of other States as a matter invariably 
to be taken seriously into account before important policy 
decisions ate taken. The tone of much of the current debate 
ol intematitmai economic pobey certainiy reflects very cleariy 
the continuing strength of national feeling. In a world in 
which it was Msibly weakenmg, we should, for example, hear 
much less of appeals to hesitant States to join the Bretton 
tVoods International Monetary Fund on the ground that any 
member will always be free at any time to withdraw without 
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notice. Just as the pri%-ate indiridual normally gives a high 
prioritj’ to his own private or famtlj* interests, so national 
authorities are naturally in the first instance preoccupied vdlh 
the protection of the interests of their own citizens. Inside 
ever)' well-ordered national economy we have, howei er, 
gradually developed a series of institutional hedges, which, 
with all their imperfections, help to keep most of us for most 
of the time movmg along the right road, and yet without 
demanding from us any abnormal or imnatural altruism, and 
thus generally ensure that private interests shall not conflict 
too sharply with the interests of the community as a whole. 
Similarly now in the society of nations we need another senes 
of institutional hedges which will make it progressively easier 
for national authonties, without m any way neglecting the 
interests o! their own citizens, to take longer Nuews than have 
hitherto been customar)' of the relations between the welfare 
of their own economy and that of the world as a whole. 
Unless something of this kind can be created, in however 
rudlmentar)' a form, international organisations will be little 
more than an Irrelevant facade. The most useful angle from 
which to approach the study of the constitutions of the new 
institutions which are either already taking shape, or are still 
under discussion, is by means of the question, how far are 
they likely to provide institutional hedges of the kind which 
we have suggested has now become an urgent necessity ? 

The problem of the ‘ sanctions ’ to be imposed upon 
recalcitrant States is, we shall find, still to a large extent 
unsolved, and perhaps, m the crudest sense of the term, may 
even be insoluble. Fohtical or military sanctions are clearly 
not the most suitable for breaches of any international code 
of good conduct in the economic sphere. It has sometimes 
been suggested that we should endeavour to discover some 
benefit which rmght automatically disappear m the event of 
a breach of the rules of the system, but the loss of which 
would not necessarily bring in its tr^ any senous incon- 
venience for other members of the system. But the conse- 
quences of any sharp break in customarj' economic relations 
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can seldom be confined to the offending party, and benefits 
of this kind are therelore not easy to discover. The constitu- 
tion of the International Stonetary Fund, however, makes 
some contribution to the solution of this problem. In certain 
specified circumstances members are liable to the penalty of 
expulsion, which would of course debar them from further 
access to the credit facilities of the Fund. 

What, m more concrete terms, should we expect the new 
international mstitutions actually to do ? From recent discus- 
sions there have emerged three distinguishable, though not 
necessarily mutually exclusive answers to this question. In 
the first place many have been much attracted by the possi- 
bilities of ‘ international planning and have even gone so 
far as to contemplate the operation of international executive 
organs which would ‘ consider and decide where it is in the 
interest of the world as a whole that production of various 
commodities and their transformation into manufactured 
products should take place or appoint committees with 
authority to fix export prices and allocate national export 
quotas. * Planning * is a slippery concept, and without a 
more careful analysis of the meaning of the term than is 
possible here it is difficult to define a rational attitude to it 
in meaningful terms. But whatever might be thought of the 
theoretical merits or dements of international planning on 
the lines indicated above, it seems quite clear that anything 
extensive or far-reaching of that kind is outside the range of 
practical politics. ^Vhen as at the present time many 
important commodities are in very short supply there is a 
strong case for international machinery to ensure a rough 
approximation to fair distnbution. The Combined Food 
Board and its committees discharge obligations of that kind, 
but in the present state of the world it is very difficult to 
conceive of any comparable organisation being entrusted with 
similar responsibilities in more normal conditions, in relation 
to commodities which were no longer abnormally scarce. Nor 
is it simply the short-sighted selfishness of national groups 
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which is at work here. la it in fact conceivable over a period 
of time that any international organisation would he accepted 
as assessing fairly, say, the relative urgency for the peoples of 
the United Kingdom and India of food, or for the peoples of 
the United States and China of industrial raw materials? 
The present allocation of these and most other things is 
markedly unequal. Almost inevitably the attempt to find a 
basis for future allocation would pay a great deal of attention 
to the relative positions of the various economics as recorded 
in the past. But it is precisely these relative positions which 
it is imposslhlc to expect the weaker economics to accept as 
normal and inevitable, and it would take a great deal to 
persuade them that an international organisation in which 
inevitably the greatest influence would he exercised hy the 
more powerful economics who had already developed a 
favourable position for themselves would make the necessary 
adjustments in their allocations with sufficient speed. 

Along the second line of development which has also 
already aroused interest, we should work towards the elabora- 
tion of a code of principles to be accepted by members of an 
international organisation as a guide to their conduct in deter- 
mining their own national policies. Tiiis process has some- 
times been described in terms of the evolution of a code of 
international good manners, but good manners may appro- 
priately be fortified hy more formal obligations, and the 
further national governments could be persuaded to go in 
working out precise statements of concrete principle, by which 
they would agree to be bound, the better we should be 
pleased. 

A specific illustration of this line of development is already 
to be lound in the constitutions of the Dretton Woods institu- 
tions. Their members will enjoy certain rights and privileges, 
in return for which they arc under an obligation in forming 
their national policies to observe certain rules of conduct. 
The formal obligations imposed hy the constitution of the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation arc, on the other hand, 
very light, memhers being required to do little more than 
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submit annual rtports. If, howefer, the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Emplojinent which is to meet early in 
1947 proceeds according to plan, it will add another chapter 
to the written constitution of a new international economic 
system which is thus bemg built up piecemeal. In relation 
to commercial policj', for example, it b proposed that the 
members of an International Trade Organisation of the United 
Nations should * undertake to conduct then international 
commercial policies and relations m accordance with ainced 
principles to be set forth m the articles of the Organisation \ 

\^'hclher the constitutions of the new international institu- 
tions contain binding obligations or not, further move- 
ment m the same direction might be attempted by using the 
technique of the international convention with which the 
conferences of the International Labour Office have made u« 
familiar. Valuable as this technique may aoraetimes be, 
there are, howeier, some qualifications to be borne in mind 
before we accept it as the most useful instrument available 
to us for hammering out the concrete principles of an inter- 
national economic system. 

Clearly some sectors of intemabonal economic pblic}* lend 
themselves much more readily to the use of this technique 
than others, for it is possible m some, but not in others, to 
dlsco^eI without great difficulty a concrete quid pm qvo 
which can be offered as an inducement to nabonal povem- 
ments to fall into line. Countries which looked forward to 
enjoying the benefits of intemationally organised credit were 
inentably and naturally expected to undertake f^ly precise 
commitments in relation to tbcir national policies, but in the 
field covered by the F.A.O. the benefits offered to members 
are much less immediate and concrete, and there is, therefore, 
not the same pressure to mduee them to accept binding or 
detailed commitments. 

In more general terms however it may be said that the 
technique of the mtemational condition is defective, because, 
whether intentionally or not, its use encourages an excessive 
respect for formal uniformity in national policj\ The value 
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of the techniques available lor the use of international institu- 
tions is best judged by the encouragement they arc likely to 
give to a due appreciation of the relative importance and 
urgency of different problems. Judged by this standard the 
international convention, the terms of which jt is expected 
will be acceptable to all, or to a very large number of national 
governments, cannot he rated very high. ‘ First things first ' 
is always a sound working principle, but the secretariat of 
an international institution, one of whose most important 
functions is tacitly assumed to be the production of a scries 
of international conventions, will almost imperceptibly be 
encouraged to give their first attention not to ‘ first things 
but to things in relation to which the prospects for drawing 
up an international convention in generally acceptable terms 
appear to be fairly good. 

Valuable as the work of the International Labour 
Office has been, some aspects of the history of that 
organisation aptly illustrate the defect which has just been 
mentioned. The conditions of different economics arc olten 
so diverse that it is rather difficult to discover matters 
which are at all capable of anything resembling uniform 
treatment everywhere, and problems which are set aside 
because they are unsuitable for treatment of this kind may 
well be problems of first-rale or even urgent importance. 
There were no doubt other and more weighty reasons which 
helped to determine the actual content of the year-to-year 
work of the I.L.O., but it is not unreasonable to suspect 
that the feeling that every year or two some new topic had 
to be discovered- in relation to which an international conven- 
be irebmVWeA \o an Tn'lernattona'i con- 
ference had something to do with the general reluctance to 
grapple with more vital and more delicate issues. A detached 
observer of the world of international labour relations would 
almost certainly agree that the outstanding problem in this 
field, a problem moreover whose ramifications spread out in 
various intricate ways to affect the policies of practically every 
national economy, is the problem of the competitive strength 

IS 
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of low-wage producers. It is sometimes thought that this 
problem can be solred bj’ encouraging the poorer economies 
to prescribe mmunum standards for themselves which will 
hare the effect of pushing up a little their real income levels. 
Action of this kind must, however, inentably be unsatts- 
factor}', as, if pressed too far, it would drive the low-wage 
producers out of world markets altogether. Apart, however, 
from some rather ineffective gesture of encouragement in this 
daection, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say' that the 
International Labour Office has so far found itself obliged 
consutently to shelve the problem. By its nature it was 
mcapable of treatment by the international convention 
method; its solution called instead for eo-ordmated action in 
many sectors of economic policy, national and international, 
which could not readily be formulated In terms suitable for 
an international convention, but from which desirable wage- 
adjustments might have been expected to emerge as incidental 
by-products. 

If we want an orderly world, we need not indeed be 
embarrassed to hod wide divergences in many directions 
between national practices and policies. Such divergence » 
often thoroughly healthy, and progress is not necessarily 
assured by trying to persuade everybody to do the same 
thing Some current discussions of international co-opera- 
tion seem to suggest that it would be a helpful analogy* to 
keep before our minds a picture of the movement of a 
regiment m which every* man keeps m step and all move 
forward along parallel lines. A much more fruitful analogy* 
would be ilrawn from observation of the manceuvres of a 
whole army, the various sections of which are obliged, if the 
ultimate object of victory is to be attained, to engage in 
activities of widely divergent character, and often to move 
m quite different, though correlated directions. The essential 
requirement is something to ensure that, however divergent 
practice may be, each State should pay due attention in 
formulatmg its own policy to the interests of other States, 
and the realisation of this objective may* actually* be hampered 
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if we are too much concerned about formal uniformity. Inter- 
national problems, in the true sense of the word, arise when 
the action or inaction of any country or group of countries 
affects the welfare or the development of other countries, and 
from this point of view, national economic policies have very 
different degrees of international significance. The effort to 
formulate international conventions which can seriously be 
regarded as capable of universal application tends too often 
to end in a search for the lowest common denominator, which 
may involve an unfortunate neglect of the centres of influence 
which most need attention. It would be unwise to encourage 
the statesmen of Siam or of Paraguay to assume that what 
they did was of no importance for the rest of the world, but 
as a rule we need not be nearly so much worried by any 
decisions which they may make as by the decisions of the 
statesmen of the U.S.A., the United Kingdom or the 
U.S.S.R., or of some of the second-rate or middle Powers, 
which are nevertheless capable of mitiating independent 
action with far-reaching consequences. We do well to listen 
to the reminders of those who are constantly telling us 
about the special responsibilities of the Great Powers in the 
post-war world, but these responsibilities arc misinterpreted 
if they are assumed to mean that the Great Powers are in 
less need than others ol the admonitions which from time to 
tune an international organisation might address to them. 
In many sectors of economic policy, their influence is over- 
whelming, and if we could be assured that their activities in 
these sectors would be sufficiently far-sighted, the failure of 
some of the less important States to live up to the prescribed 
standard could be viewed with an indulgent eye. 

If our thoughts are cast too exclusively in terms of 
uniform national action in relation to successive problems, 
considered one by one, we may also be encouraged to neglect 
the important and intricate inter-relations between different 
problems and the diverse policies of different countries in 
handling them. The limited time and resources of an inter- 
national secretariat would often be put to the best use in 
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disealAsgliiig these relations, snth a view to discorciing 
opportunities for co-ordinated action, irhich snll often be far 
from cniform, but mar also be more cHeetire because more 
carefnl account has been taken of the raried backgrounds of the 
parties concerned, and of diBerences in the measure of their 
responsibihtr for the trelfare of the rest of the world, and in 
the relatire importance for each one of them of the varving 
elements in the wbole complex tangle. 

There was, indeed, alreadr before the last war some 
appreciation m the LL.O. of the dangers of allowing the inter- 
national eonrention, designed for tmirersal application, to 
beccme a fetish, determining an inranable pattern into which 
the aetinties of an intematicaal organisation must always be 
forced. The LfCague too developed a useful lerfinique of draft 
model treaties which could be adapted to meet the varying 
req u iremes ts cl indmdual eases. Even this techaique, bow- 
ever, useful as it was, was cot very surtaWe for dealing with 
the more complex issues of realfr firrt-rate importaase, and 
with whidi for the most part during the mt«-war period the 
crteraati^al instrtutjoas of that time found themselves 
enable to grapple. 

IThh aQ these considerations m our reind, let us then 
examine a third line cf approach, movement along whi^ 
might be expected, wiiJjoqI forming too exaggerated hopes 
cf what IS prarticany possible o our highly imperfect world, 
to bring us p> S Tc pti bly nearer to the kind of istemational 
instit u bcm, which cow become cecessarr if we are to 
have an cederly world to li^ in. The idea whiA we wish 
to present can be most convenientiT outlined in the first 
mvtanre by rtraHmg a very mcMlest activity of inlersatiffiial 
c^titnticms about which there bay seldom been any serious 
dispute, and whiA tas seldoen provoked much hostile 
entiesm. In principle cveryooe is agre ed about the impcct- 
ac*e cf the ccSrcticn and dissemmation cf accurate isforma- 
taon. This was always a useful function of the Inlcnational 
Labour OSce and cf the technical organs cf the League, and 
the new organs to be a«'v>tiated in one way cr another with 
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UNO will no doubt devote a large fraction of their time and 
energy to work of a similar kind. The range within which 
information can usefully he collected U, however, practically 
without limit. Even an institution with very large resources 
must adopt a highly selective policy here, and if action 
which is relevant to the sore spots of the world economy, 
the points where therapeutic treatment is most urgently 
needed both for economic welfare and for political stability, 
is not to be indefinitely postponed, the choice of information 
to be collected should be definitely and consciously directed 
along paths which will facilitate such action. For collecting 
information of this critical kind, however, the ordinary 
statistical sources will often be inadequate. If we are 
seeking for the minimum foundations necessary for an 
effective co<ordination of national policies, which will avoid 
or at least sensibly diminish the risks of mutual frustration, 
might with great advantage urge our statesmen to press 
pertinaciously for the establishment of international organisa* 
tions svith responsibility for a continuous and detailed objective 
and critical survc}* of national economic and commercial 
policies everywhere, the results of which would be collated bj* 
the appropriate international organisation, and from time to 
time presented to the world in suitable published form. Even 
if nothing else were done, the results of a continuous survey of 
this kind would be of considerable value b>’ bringing to the 
surface the conflicts between national policies which might 
otherwise often remain obscure. Its value would, however, 
be greatly enhanced if governments would also undertake to 
report to the international institution any contemplated 
changes of policy of international significance, with a reasoned 
statement of their purposes and of the grounds for believing 
that these purposes would be attained, and perhaps even, if 
this were not too much to swallow, to agree to postpone 
contemplated changes until the organisation had had an 
opportunity to comment upon them. Our immediate expecta- 
tions here must^ be modest. We have not yet reached the 
day when national governments will be prepared to accept 
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instructions from an international body. But if there ^cre a 
general and obstinate reluctance to permit any movement in 
the direction here indicated* much of the current discussion 
of international co-operation would have to be condemned as 
mere idle talk. 

It would moreover be ail to the good if the international 
organisation itself were to be authorised to make suggestions 
from time to time on its own initiative with a view to 
relaxing the conflicts which frequently arise between the 
divergent purposes of different national economies. These 
conflicts, indeed, often demand action o! a kind which is 
not readily classifiable as falling within the exclusive sphere 
of any single specialised international agency. For good 
practical reasons, some diflerentiation between international 
organisations on functional lines is probably inevitable. It is.' 
honever, a commonplace that in economic policy everything’ 
IS inextricably mixed up with everything che, and in working 
out practical programmes each organisation should be allowed 
a reasonable degree of freedom in associating with its work' 
the staff of other organisations. Even, however, where a 
problem is easily recognisable as falling within the scope of 
a single organisation, there may often be considerable hesita- 
tion on the part of some national goiemments to initiate 
even informal discussions of the interrelations between their 
own policy and the policies of other States which are 
reacting detrimentally upon them. In such circumstances 
the initiative of an international organisation which should 
be m a strong position for taking a tactful lead in such 
matters, and organising fruitful discussions in a way which 
would not offend national susceptibilities, might often be 
positively welcomed. 

For the adequate discharge of these responsibilities, it 
would not be enough to rely upon official or other published 
data. Skilled and independent investigation upon the spot 
would often be valuable, and perhaps even necessary. An 
organisation adequately equipped with staff competent 'for 
such purposes should he m a position to comment without 
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undue delay upon any policy changes which might be contem- 
plated, and to make suggestions m good time which might 
in some measure forestall the danger of the sudden impact 
of crisis conditions. It mj^t be too much to expect at once 
any formal obligation to defer to its comments, but the 
representations of an impartial secretariat whose members 
had formed the habit, so far as this is possible in our present 
imperfect world, of freeing their mmds from national pre- 
judices, would rightly command serious attention. 

The wholehearted acceptance of such a technique as this 
would necessitate a change of attitude on the part of some 
governments «hieh to some of their members would appear 
to be almost re\olutionar>'. Its usefulness would not, how- 
ever, be entirely destroyed even if a number of governments 
refused to collaborate. The world position would be far from 
‘ ideal ’ if the effective merobersbip of an organisation of the 
kind here outlined were too small, but there would be never- 
theless no technical difficulties to prevent such a restricted 
organisation from domg work of great value. Obviously 
some time must elapse before we can expect to have an 
* ideal ’ world, and in the meantime we might count ourselves 
extremely fortunate if we found at our disposal something 
that deserved to be classed as second-rate. 

The revolutionary import of these suggestions should not, 
however, be exaggerated. It is already possible to find in 
the documents of international organisations proposals which 
could without imdue straining be interpreted to cover the 
ideas which we have here in mind. The Interim Commission 
set up by the Hot Springs Conference on Food and Agriculture 
was instructed for example * to take into account . . , the 
submission to member governments and authorities of recom- 
mendations for action ’ in regard to a varied list of problems 
in the field of agriculture and food, including the study of 
the relation ol agriculture to world economy. The words now 
enshrined in Article I of the constitution of the Food and 
Agricultural Organisation suggest some measure of caution in 
the translation of this instruction into terms deemed suitable 
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for a more formal document; in any event everything turns 
upon the interpretation to be given in practice to such 
functions, but the words quoted could properly be taken to 
cover the essential elements of our proposal. 

The implementation of this idea obviously raises important 
practical issues in relation to the personnel of international 
institutions Whether the responsibilities contemplated should 
be entrusted to the Economic and Social Council, or to the 
proposed International Trade Organisation is an important 
question, into the discussion of which, however, we need not 
enter here. Perhaps, m a sense, it does not matter much who 
does it, so long as the job is done. A more diflicult and 
delicate question la the status and character of the staff to 
whom m the last resort the performance of these tasks must 
be entrusted. We have spoken above, a little loosely perhaps, 
about ' an international organisation ’ undertaking certain 
responsibilities. Eut such phrases may be misleading if they 
encourage us to evade the obvious fact that in the last resort 
the work must be done by individuals. The members of an 
international secretariat are, strictly speaking, the servants 
of the governments who collectively give them their instruc- 
tions and provide their salaries. It is asking for a good deal 
to suggest they should m effect be given authority to criticise 
the policies of the masters from whom all their power is 
inevitably denved. 

In no conceivable circumstances indeed can the members 
of an international secretariat expect to enjoy anything like 
the same degree of freedom as m a free country a private 
student takes for granted in analysing and criticising national 
economic policies. But if the expectation is to be dismissed 
as utopian that m future the exercise of a rather greater 
measure of freedom by them than has hitherto been customary 
might not be regarded as an infringement of the canons of 
international propriety, it would be useless even to think of 
any more far-reaching international controls of national policy. 

A subordinate point, which nevertheless has some practical 
importance, remains to be noted. If we could assume that a 
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flufficient ntimber of national govcmment^ would be suffi- 
cimtiy faMiffhted to take thr aijjnifirant step nercs^ary for 
the creation of an international institution of the kind we 
have in mind, the question would atiil remain of the type of 
person needed for the efficient performance of its tasks. The 
vital issues which arise in the eonflirt* of national economic 
policy are seldom purely or exclusively economic in the narrow 
sense of that word. They are, therefore, not exclusively or 
perhaps even mainly matters for professional economists to 
handle. The staff should include men of wide experience and 
varied background, and even some who might feel positively 
embarrassed if they were to be slescnbed as economists. Men 
and women of the right calibre will for a long time to come 
he in chronically short supply, and this aspect of the personnel 
problem itself strongly reinforces our plea that the utmost 
care should he taken to protect the members of an inter* 
national secretariat from the always imminent nsk that they 
will be left no time to direct their thoughts to anything but 
matters of third-rate importance. 

It Is to he feared that to some who are eagerly engaged in 
drawing up blueprints of much wider scope than we have dared 
to contemplate here the present proposals will seem unduly 
cautious, not to say timid. Any such impatient critics should, 
however, first reflect how different the world would now be 
if during the intcr-war penoil something of this kind had been 
in continuous and effective operation, II we can get some- 
thing still more far-reaching, we shall not complain, but if we 
could get no more than has here been suggested, wc should 
have made such a sharp break with our previous nationalistic 
practice that we wett tflia to twr* VjC. aat'Afted 

With the progress thus registered. 
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Tire United Nations Educationai., Scientitic and 
Cultural Orcanisatton 

Dr 

MAXWELL GARNETT 

* Take thirty garden snails with their shells, and 
thirty earthworms Irom a graveily soil; cut and bruise 
the snails, and cut up the worms. Place them in three 
pints of spring water with a handful of barley. Strain 
and sweeten Tnth candied enngo or sea*thi$tle, which 
must be melted by stimng over the fire. Add a quart 
of milk /rom a red cote, and dnnk morning and evening.* 
This ‘ certain cure for Consumption * comes from the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. It has been preserved in the library of 
an old Isle of Wight house, where there is a large quarto 
volume m which have been copied out, by various hands, 
among a host of recipes for meats and sweets and drinks of 
every kind, a recommended cure for almost every ill that flesh 
is heir to.* 

‘ Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed . . . and . . . peace must, therefore, be 
founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind.* 

This prescription for the cure of the latest and worst of 
the ills that flesh is heir to is a recent declaration by the 
governments on behalf of their peoples. But does it contain 
an essential ingredient of the real remedy for atom bombs 
or world war ? Or is it no better than a concoction of snails, 
earthworms and milk from a red cow? These are the first 
questions to be faced by anyone who would understand and 
es'aluate the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
I NsnKetl Sfmpiionf, bj C A(pis>n-OzUiijer (Tbe Eogtrtb PrcM, IMS) 
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Cultural Organisation (UNESCO). For this declaration 
stands at the head ol UNESCO’s Constitution as it was 
worked out by the representatives of forty-four States 
members of the United Nations who met in London m 
November, 1945. 

In the light of modern knowledge, the Ehzobethan cure 
for consumption does not look too good. IIow does 
UNESCO’s prophylactic against world war wjth atom botnhs 
show up against the facts now known about the mind of man 
and the world ol men ? 

Look first into the mind of man. A man in whose mind 
there is constant conflict between rival interests, whose 
diverse purposes are at sixes and sevens, is neccssariiy 
unstable in all his ways. Consistent and effective conduct, 
let alone outstanding achievement, is for him impossible. 
He will never attain any great or far-off goal. The education 
of every man (or woman) ought therefore to aim at bringing 
together into one whole the separate interests and purposes 
that tend to form in his mind os his life goes on. This 
integrative action of conscious education ought, indeed, to 
prolong as far as possible the unconscious integrative action 
of the nervous system described by Sir Charles Sherrington 
as reaching right up to the high cerebral centres.’ It should 
seek to organise thought and experience in one all-embracing 
system, a single wide interest. Merely to form links between 
them is not enough : to connect together all the separate 
subjects one has studied or is studying at school (or as a 
pass-man in the University or even, here and there, in an 
Honours School) is only part of the process of developing 
a single wide interest. All one’s knowledge and feelings and 
instinctive urges — all one’s cognitions, emotions and conations 
— should, ideally, be synthesised in one well-ordered and 
harmonious whole; as when, for instance, a particular variety 
of animal is thought of as belonging, in ascending generalisa- 
tion, to a species, genus, family, order and class. 

This organisation of thought is most naturally attempted 

3 The Inlegralite Aelion of the Nertovi Sftlem, ty Cbarlca 8 Bherriogton, f « 8 

(CoDitablt k Co , lOlS). 
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a{tei the manner of the integration of the nervous system. 
The aim is to make every element, except the outermost, 
connect the elements next beyond it outwards and link them 
up with its neighbour on the inward side, and so with the 
central element of all. A tree — an almond tree in blossom 
outside ray wmdow as I write — gives a pretty picture of this 
organisation Think of the portion of each twig between two 
successive branchmgs as one element of the whole. It joins 
together the elements next to it on the way out towards 
the blossom and links them up, at its inner end, with the 
element next to it on the way m to the trunk. In such a 
system — whether the single wide interest, the nervous system, 
or the almond tree — what happens at the centre influences all 
the rest. If the tree trunk be poisoned, or if a saw goes 
through it, the branches, twigs and blossoms wither and die. 
A sufRcient disturbance of the cerebral centres of the ners’ous 
system will convulse the body and the limbs. An active 
purpose at the centre of a suigle wide Interest will have its 
effect upon every thought and deed, ^^’hoever possesses a 
single wide interest centred in a master purpose to attain the 
supreme good, as be conceives it,* will see the world single 
and wiU see it whole; he will be consistent in thought, in 
feeling, and in conduct; and, if neither other people nor 
things outside himself interfere, his life will be effective, 
moving steadily towards the goal of his high purpose. 

Take the human world first and let the world of things 
wait for a moment, l^o one but a hermit is free from 
interference by other people. The life of every normal man 
oierlaps and interacts with the lives of other members of his 
family and of every group to which he belongs : particularly 
his fellow-workers, neighbours and fellow-citizens. For con- 
sistent and effective living, conflict has to be prevented 
between the members of each ©roup, as well as within every 
individual mmd. Ideally, the master purpose at the centre 
of each person’s single wide interest should therefore be in 

* For • taller aocoant of tbs cingle «id« loternt. tod bow edocotioo miy betp 
to creote it. eee The World We Sfroii To Ifobe, bj Mtxwell Gmett (Fober 
sod Faber, 1913) 
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Jmrmoriy willi (lie crttlrfi! ptirposr of rvery oilier inriultcr of 
tlie name jntcrnrlinjr protif>. Like-iiiindcrltiefi^ i*i nn Ttrociinry 

ninRle-inlndednes^. 

Likr-m’m(le(lne‘ii innkes for freedoni. If Nvhat 1 want <o 
do i*! wliftl all otlier people wlio^e hvet may overlap mine 
want me to do in tlie Interest of iw all, then I am free to do 
R% I wiOi, and only bo arn 1 free. In parlicidar, 1 am irre 
from fear of wliat man may <lo to me. I Rlinll alRO he free 
from want, in bo far as inan’a mastery over the world of 
tliinps pennits, if like-inindedneBs extends tieyond harmony 
of central purpose far fno«j;h to make earh man treat ins 
neiphhonr’B needs as no less itr(;ent than his own. Tins 
felIow*feelm/; is tlie root of jtistiee, as harmony of purpose is 
the root o! liherly. 

To have a fellow-frelmjj for every memher of his RTonp, 
and to ahare a common pur|>ose with them all, is to posscBs 
what psyeholojfixts call a * jfrou|>*Bfnlinient a aentiment for 
the frroup as a whole : Mr. A. V. Shnnd defined a * Benliment ’ 
as ‘an orf*nnised system of emotional tendencies eentrtd 
about the same object The emotional tendencies, nffecti\e 
parts of instinctive processes are, of course, innate. Ihit the 
Kroupinjj of these tendencies nroimd n particular ohjeel, such 
as ft Kfoup of people to which one helonps, is not inherited. 
It is the result of experienre ninl may hr the product of 
education. 

With whom nUoidd this Rroup-senliment he shared ? Or, 
as it was put two Ihousnnd yearn a^o, M’ho is my neiirhhour? 
Anyone, surely, whose hfc may itnpinpe on mine. In 
particular, every Rroup to whieh a man eonseiously hclongs, 
and with the other memhers of svhieh he shares experiences, 
tends to become the ohjeel of n sentiment in his mind. Tliis 
sentiment will he stronK<r if the common experieneis ore 
intense, if they are peculiar to the Rroup, and if they include 
a eommon purpose. When a Rreat orator has deeply 
stirred his nudienee, they feel the faint hcRinnlnp of a 
proup*Bcnlimcnl; and if, instead of koUik home, they run 
* Cf. W, MrOnitskM, Sottal t'tfeMetf, p. 1S3 
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oH together to act upon some exhortation of the speaker’s, 
their group-sentiment will become notably less faint. 

Every man thus tends to possess a sentiment for his 
family; for his neighbourhood and those who live there; for 
people engaged in the same occupation as himself; for his 
church, if he belongs to one; and especially for his nation, 
since it often happens that the nation includes all the other 
groups to which men conceive themselves as belonging. 
Patriotism, the sentiment for the national group, is commonly 
strengthened by all the other group-sentiments and so becomes 
of outstanding importance. It is made stronger still by 
common land, language, race and the rest. It tends to be 
strongest of all where the nation is co-extensive with the State. 

But patriotism was not always dominant among group- 
sentimenta Englishmen were first inspired by a joyous sense 
of nationhood in Elizabethan times when ‘ A man no longer 
felt his first loyalty owing to his town, his gild, or his “good 
lord ”, but to h«s Queen and covntry The object of the 
Englishman’s first loyalty has widened further since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. For a hundred years it has been British 
rather than English, being shared with the Welsh and the 
Scots. Two world wars have shown that a common loyalty 
now unites most of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Today we need a fellow-feeling for people all around the 
globe, because today the lives of Englishmen interact with 
theirs. Our food controller, for ' instance, was recently 
discussing m America how the world’s supplies of food are to 
be distributed during the present shortage and how much we 
in England are to get. International conferences in 
this field were unknown until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and have steadily increased in number 
since that time Indeed, the peoples of the world are less 
separated, physically, today than were the Tynesiders and men 
of Devon when the first railway was opened in County Durham 
a hundred and twenty years ago. 

Ought our fellow-feeling for the world, or at least for the 
* O Trfrel/in. Softal flui9rf tf (J&I5*, J> 191 >» 
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people of the United Nation^t to ovcrrifie our national 
patriotism? After the second world war and the first use of 
the atom homf) tlierc can l)c no doiilit about the answer* If 
mankind is not to risk extermination, another world war 
must be avoided, and the patriotism of most people must 
be subordinated to their world loyalty whenever tlic two 
sentiments come into conflict. It ran be done, since neither 
patriotism nor any other croiip-scntimcnt is innate. They are 
all bits of mental orpanisation, ‘ psycholoRical through and 
through If, therefore, education succeeds in syntliesising 
the mind, or developing a single wide interest, patriotism and 
all the group-sentiments which it comprises will be subordinate 
to, and incorporated in, a larger loyalty to all the world, or, 
tot the moment, to the Umted Notioos. It tlus orderly 
integration is successfully achieved, there can be no conflict 
between patriotism and world loyalty. 

Tor success in building up loyolty, the success of the oliject 
of that loyalty is, iiowever, still ns necessary as it was in 
England under Queen Elizalietb. If most men and women arc 
to he thrilled liy a joyous sense of mankind as the patriot is 
by his sense of nationhood, if they are to idealise their world 
as the patriot idealises his nation, then their world organisa- 
tion must meet with some success; and the greater the success 
achieved by the United Nations, the better will UNESCO 
succeed in building an overriding loyalty to it. 

Thus, wherever minds arc synthesised in single wide 
interests, like-mindedness should include a common sentiment 
of loyalty to the world, or at least to the United Nations. 
And, in order to rule out the possibility of conflict with other 
group-sentiments, this loyalty to mankind must he very near 
the centre of the single wide interest of cacti of us. 

IIow far should our likc-mindcdness extend in the other 
direction? Not of course the whole way. There must be 
differences helween the minds of men corresponding to tlieir 
different avocations, or to the division of lahour. On the 
other hand, hke-mindedness is not to be confined to political 
* tv. NfePoujiU. TKf fifOMp f ttl 
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matters or even to human relations. The more nearly what 
people see of the whole world — material, human and spiritual — 
resembles reality, the less will their plans be frustrated by 
events; and the more alike vnl! their several conceptions of 
reality tend to be. Fortunately the material world, as it is 
being organised and integrated by scientific thought, fits 
perfectly into a single wide interest. Professor Whitehead 
tells us that the goal is * a neat, tnm, tidy, exact world It 
IS for us to organise the human world on the same lines. Our 
plan should resemble a single wide interest in being an 
mtegrated whole with ovemdmg power at the centre. And 
if a person’s single wide interest extends to the things of the 
spirit, the high purpose at the centre of his mind will be to 
serve God, and his highest loyalty to the Kingdom of God. 
For ali men to share that purpose and that loyalty would be 
the perfection of Iike-mindedness. ‘Hitherto’, wrote lord 
Bryce in The American Commonwealth, ‘civilised society has 
rested on religion, and free government has prospered best 
among religious peoples.’ 

But suigle'rnindedness and iike^mindedness may be 
attamed by persons who deny the reality of spiritual things. 
In the Afiddle Ages, most men professed loyalty both to Pope 
and Emperor: there was no need for conflict between those 
whose highest loyalty was to either aspect of their world. 
The Reformation broke the bond between the sacred and tbe 
secular. Now, however, the two have come together again, 
and there is no reason for conflict — quite the contrary, because 
sufficient like-mindedness is present — between those whose 
highest loyalty is to the Kmgdom of God and those in whom 
it is focused upon the Brotherhood of Man, or at least upon 
the United Nations as tbe next step towards the unity of 
mankind. 

The United Nations Conference for the establishment of 
UNESCO was then amply justified in its prescription for a 
lasting peace: ‘Peace must be founded, if it is not to fail, 
on the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind*. And, 

’ The OrjayixtaUon «/ TAmijKC (1917), P 
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a« otir ntiftlyjil* 1ms jihown, this ^ aolitlnrity *, ‘synthesis’, or 
* inle^rnfion ’ depends tipon cdiicfttlon niininp nl sinplc- 
miiidedness find at like-minde<lnc.ss. The latter is UNIiSCO’a 
apeeinl eoncern. 

If education can now he rceopnlsed by slalesincn — 
Prestdefjt Trtiman,' for inslnnec- as at least one defence 
Against the ntoin hoinh, wjty was not this prescription tried 
out lon^ n^o? In particular, how came it that the Peace 
Conference after the first worM war tunde no attempt to 
enlist t!ie resources of edneation, ‘ in order to promote inter* 
national co-operation and to aehieve mternationnl peace and 
security’? Kdiicntional possibilities seem to have been as 
far from the iruiuls of the Ilifi Five in Pans as, neeordiiic to 
I«ord Keynes, were the eeonomic eoiiserpienres of the pence 
lliey were nmkinfr. At Paris, in the Covenant of the I^encuc 
of Nations, no mention was made of eilueation as a means 
to the desired end : inlernallonal ro*opernlioii, pence and 
security. Put, at CJcncva, after an nnsueressful move by the 
Ilcleian Senator Im I yntnine at the I.eapur*s first Assembly 
in 1020, M. T.^on Itoiirfrcois persuadeil the I.enf'ue's Council 
to propose to the second Assembly in 1021 the creation of a 
Commission (or the study of questions relatinp to * InteUcctual 
eo-operalion an<l eiliicntion *. The reference to * cduealion ’ 
was, liowcver, slrtiek out liy the Assnnhly wlicn it apreed to 
establish the International Coininittee of Inlelleetiinl Co- 
operation, Lendmp Savants from all over the world (Pro- 
fessor Kmstein, Madame Curie, and Professor Gilbert Murray 
amonp them) used to meet under the Committee’s ausj>ices in 
Paris; and this, of course, was all to the pood; hut it had 
slnpMlrtTly Iillle effect n}>oii the ediicMion o! averape men and 
women in world loyalty and world citirenslnji. Altlionpli, at 
the instance of Dame I'kiith Lyttelton, the I,eapue*s fourth 
Assrmhly, m l{i2n, resolved that younp jieople should he made 
aware of the existence and aims of the lycaptic of Nations 
and the terms of its Covciumt and shmdd come to repaul 
international co-operation as the normal method of condiictinp 

• In hi* at ynrdliam Pnivanllf »n M*T 11, lOlC. (.Slund^u Tmn. 

Ma, «>. i J . y » 

W.A. li 
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world fiCatis, the League itself made no further move. The 
stimulation of teachers to undertake this task was left to 
unofficial bodies, such as the League of Nations Union in 
Britain, sa\e where an exceptionally enlightened Minister of 
Education like Lord Eustace Percy * acted on his own 
account 

Mr. Churchill has said '* that the second world war 
• could easily have been prevented if the League of Nations 
had been used with courage and loyalty by the associated 
nations But when the Italian invasion of Abyssinia in 
1933 provided the last opportunity — and a fine one it was — 
the education of public opinion had not gone far enough in 
this and other countries. There was not enough loyalty to 
the I.eague, nor enough common purpose to provide its 
maehinerj’ with driving power. The typical Frenchman’s 
reaction to the situation was ; ‘ Je ne vtux pas me battre pour 
le Negus'’ And a British Cabinet Minister was allowed to 
declare in Parliament that the Government were not prepared 
to see a single British ship sunk in a successful battle for 
the cause of Abyssinian mdepeodeoce ! 

When, however, in September, 1941, Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt drew up the Atlantic Charter, fore* 
shadowing ‘ a permanent system of general security ’ after 
the second world war, the need for the new machinery to 
include an International Education Organisation was soon 
acknowledged. The Council lor Education in World Citizenship, 
established by the League of Nations Union in Great Britain, 
was, I believe, the first body to move in this matter. The 
functions of an International Education Organisation, roughly 
resembling the International Labour Organisation created by 
the Treaty of Versailles, were then discussed by the London 
International Assembly coosisting of friends of the League 
of Nations, and mcludmg several Allied statesmen from 
countries overrun by Germany in 1940. The need was 

* He, for uiaUQce. immediilelr opoo lus tppouitaient *■ Presideot of Ibe 

Board of Edootion jn dteoarj, 1938. added a ch>i>tw oo The Leojiie «/ 

Nattone to tbe Board t Toloioe of SaggnUont for the ConJiieralion ef 

Teaehtrt in Puilie ElemenUff SehooU 
>• ta a letter to I^td Cecil, dated September. 1914 
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recognised and first publicly stated (in October, 1942) by a 
Committee set up in 1941 by the British Association lor the 
Advancement of Science to inquire into post-war university 
education. 

A lew weeks later, Mr. R. A- Butler (who afterwards told 
the House of Commons that education was the main arm with 
which to win the next peace) called together the Allied 
Ministers of Education then living in London. Some of them 
were members of the British Association’s Committee; some 
belonged to the London International Assembly ; and they at 
once started to plan an International Education Organisation. 
The same idea was explored m America, from 1048 onwards. 
In 1944 a strong delegation came over from the United Slates 
to pool their plans with those of the Allied Ministers. The 
result, a year later, was Droft Proposals for an Educational 
and Cultural Organisation of the United J^ations. An oiricial 
Trojet Francois for the constitution of VOrganisntion de To* 
eperflfjon Intellectuelle des Nations Vnies came shortly after- 
Tsards from Pans. 

On October 24, 1943, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, who had 
succeeded Mr. Huller, as Minister of Education, discussed 
these schemes with representatives of a number of scientific 
and other (British) societies. The Minister and all the 
speakers fully appreciated the need to have in education a 
spirit of world citizenship, or loyalty to the United Nations. 
Professor Gilbert Murray, drawing upon his long experience, 
said that the governing body of the new intemationaf 
organisation ought to include representatives of outstanding 
educational bodies as well as of governments, and wished to 
keep alive the work of Intellectual Co-operation among leaders 
of thought in the different countries. Six Henry Dale, 
President of the Royal Society, and Dr. Julian Huxley spoke 
for Science. They believed that more effective international 
co-operation had existed in sdence, through the International 
Council of Scientists Unions and other channels, tlian in 
other spheres of cultural activity, although they Tegrcttcd 
that Soviet Russia had never adhered to the Unions ; and they 
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understood that the government would move for the word 
‘Science’, or ‘Scientific’, to be included m the title o£ the 
organisation. Dr. Huxley asked for the representation of 
scientific as well as of educational and cultural organisations 
on its governing body, and tot the organisation to have a 
scientific branch. 

A week later — on November 1 — representatives of forty- 
four members of the United Nations met in London to settle 
the constitution of this new organ or specialised agency. The 
Soviet Uiuon had asked lor the Conference to be postponed, 
and was not represented. But the Conference went ahead, 
JIiss Wilkinson was elected President, and Sw Alfred Zunmern 
was chosen as Secretary. Complete agreement was reached 
in sixteen days. 

The Conference began by deciding that the Allied 
Ministers’ Draft Propotalt should form the basis of discussion, 
but that full consideration should be given to the French and 
other suggestions. Neither the Draft Proposalt — more con- 
cerned with the bi-lateral cultural conventions, so that the 
several national sections of mankind should know each other, 
than with means to ensure that each part should know, and 
feel its dependence upon, the whole — nor the French plan 
said plainly that the new Orgamsation must aim at laying 
the foundation of peace in the minds of men or at ensuring 
a constant supply of driving power from public opmion for 
the machinery of the United Nations. Mr. Attlee, however, 
had reminded the delegates in his speech of welcome, that 
wars began m the minds of men, and Miss Wilkinson’s 
presidential address had put the question : * Can we replace 
nationalist teaching by a conception of humanity that trains 
children to have a sense of mankind as well as of national 
citizenship? ’ It was clear that the new Organisation, besides 
all that it might do for the intellect and for the exchange 
of ideas and knowledge, must be prepared to go right down 
into the depths of the human mind. So the Constitution, 
signed by thirty-seven States on November 16, begins with 
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the declaration already quoted about peace having to be 
lounded on the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

This declaration is followed by the name : the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Association, or 
UNESCO. The British and Amencans just managed to get 
the requisite two-thirds majority to include Science in the 
title and so to make sure of the co-operation of the scientific 
world. Science ought, after all, to make for unity smce it is 
everywhere the same, while cultures difier and divide man- 
kind. The French fought hard for their word ‘ mtellectual * 
despite its chilly sound m English ears. But, in the end, 
they accepted the view of the Chinese delegate that UNESCO 
was a good enough name : like UNRRA it is the same in 
Chmese as in English or in French. 

The preamble to the Constitution ends with the name. 
Then come the fifteen articles. 

The first treats of purposes and functions. The purpose 
of UNESCO is ‘ to contribute to peace and secunty by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture UNESCO is to help the peoples of the 
world to xmderstand and know one another not only through 
schools, colleges and universities or in part-time classes, but 
also by less formal education, includmg mass education of 
the most general kind using broadcasting, cinemas, museums, 
and other means of publicity; it is to stimulate popular 
education and the spread of culture; and it is to maintain, 
increase and diHuse knowledge, particularly through the 
interchange of teachers and students. It is to do all this 
without trespassing upon matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of Slate Members. But it may 
make suggestions; and we may reasonably hope that it will 
do so freely, especially on education for world citizenship 
and for loyalty to the United Nations. For instance, it 
might suggest the teaching of history internationally, as the 
Norwegians, Swedes and Danes have been doing for some 
time, approving of one another’s textbooks before they are 
used in the schools. In short, UNESCO is to promote inter- 
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national intellectual co-operation but not among intellectuals 
alone. 

All members of the United Nations have the right to 
belong to UNESCO, and other States may be admitted by 
a two-thirds vote. 

UNESCO IS to have a General Conference consisting of 
delegates representing all hs State Members j an Ezecutive 
Board of eighteen selected by the General Conference from 
among the delegates (so as * to include persons competent in 
the arts, the humamties, the sciences, education and the 
diffusion of ideas and a Secretariat. 

The delegates to the General Conference are to be 
appointed by the Governments of the ilember States, not 
more than five from each State. The General Conference is 
to meet annually in ordinary session at a new place every 
year, and it may meet in extraordinar}' session at the call of 
the Executive Board. Its meetings are, as a rule, to be open 
to the public. It is to subout recommendations and inter- 
national conventions to tbe Member States for their approval. 

The Executive Board is to meet in regular session at least 
twice a year. It is to be responsible for carrying out the 
programme of the General Conference, and for preparing its 
agenda and programme of work. ‘ The members of the 
Executive Board shall exercise the powers delegated to them 
by the General Conference on behalf of the Conference as 
a whole and not as represeDtatives of their respective 
Governments.’ 

The responsibilities of the Secretariat — Uie Director- 
General and such staff as may be needed — are also to be 
‘ exclusively mtemational m character ’. The Director- 
General has to propose action to the Conference and to the 
Board, and he is to appoint the staS so as to secure the 
highest possible standards of mtegnty, efficiency and technical 
competence, and, subject to this paramount consideration, 
from as wide a geographical area as be can compass. 

National Commissions, broadly representative of the 
government and the prmcipat bodies interested in educational. 



sckiitilU' nnd uinUrr*, ntr W tinmcU «\ «•» miu\y 

ws jHV'.slWc. WlvcTevcc « NttUouul C(nmm'«vlou exist'-, 
tiie j^tvcumiful is to mivult li hefore I'lioosin^ 
tlir Gctjrrnl (Vitferenpr of IlNTSfO. ^Vhrre no Nutionnl 
('(tniinhsion Ims yet hren fimnedt the rihientioiml, seietitinc, 
Hiul ciillornl iKxiies nre ti» Iw* <*onsnHrtl. The Nutionnl Com* 
or the nntjonnl e»»-oi»erntin}r hoilirs, nre to mlvisp 
their ilele^fttc' to the l«fi»ernl t'onlerence iiiiil their Itovernnient 
on UNr.SCO nflnus. It to W ho}>eil thftt m IWttniu. tor 
mstuuee. UNUSCO will Iw Imked m this \\«y, jircternhly 
through n Niitioniit Cotunnssion, with the universities, tlie 
teiu'hers, loriil educiition nulhorities, };o\eriuii},’'l>(Hiie.s, tlie 
llntish nroiuh'iistui}; C'orpornlioii. the I'llni Institute, the 
Ihiiteil Niitioiis Assoeintiou niu) the ('ounetl for Kdtieiition in 
^Yorld rdureiiships nilh the lto)i»l Soeiety and the llntish 
Assoemtum lor the AdMmerineiil ol Seienee; and with the 
llcUish Aeademy and the new Arts Council (formerly Cr,MAl. 
Many jiroups or institutions should he directly represented 
upon the National Coumussion, hut with some of tlicm a 
sullh'iriit link would he afforded hy eo,optin^» a few suitahle 
persons ni addition to the representative memhera of the 
Cotnmission. 

r.ach Member State is to rrpotl peTiodienlly to llNl'.SCO 
on Us educational, scicntUle and euUurul life and institutions : 
comparisons helween these reports should help the more 
hftckward eountries to enteh up. 

tlNl'Sl'O will administer its own hiul}!et. hut the huil|:el 
may he approved ami fhiniierd hy the (Jeueral Assnuhly of 
the Ihiited Nations, ArrniiKeiiuiits »ire to he made ‘as soon 
as praetieahle ’ for V^s^V'SCO to fimetmn as a spiemVised 
aRency of the United Natwms (under articles R7 ami hit of 
the ('harter) while rclaimnu nulotiomy in its own (Utd. And 
llNlISf'O may he hiikcil up with other specialised iiReiieies 
or witli any inicrimtioiinl ori;nnisntions whether t^^^ernmelltlll 
or not. 

UNESCO's lepid status is to he the same as that of the 
IhiUed Nations. 
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Amendments to its Ckinstitution will requite a two-thirds 
vote of the General Conference; and fundamental changes will 
have to be accepted by two-thirds of the Member States. 

The last of the fifteen articles provides that UNESCO is 
to come mto existence as soon as its Constitution has been 
accepted by twenty of the States on whose behalf it was 
signed on November 16 , IW5, or at any later date. The 
United Kingdom was the first of the twenty. 

The London Conference which agreed upon the Constitution 
of UNESCO also established a Preparatory Commission to 
function until the Director-General assumes office. This 
Preparatory Commission is at work m London with Dr. Julian 
Huxley as its Executive Secretary- It is to convoke the first 
session of the General Conference and to prepare its pro- 
visional agenda, including arrangements for the appointment 
of the Director-General. The General Conference is likely to 
assemble in November, 1946. It will meet in Pans, where 
UNESCO is to have its home. 

It is too early *' to make any definite statement about the 
organisation of the UNESCO Secretariat since by the Consti- 
tution this rests entirely with the Director-Ceneral, who will 
not be appointed until the first General Conference meets in 
Fans. The following is merely an outline sketch based upon 
the discussion of this subject by UNESCO’s Preparatory 
Commission in July, 1946. 

Apart from the necessary administration departments, 
there are likely to be seven Sections, devoted to the following 
subjects : — 

Education, 

The Natural Sciences, 

The Social Sciences, 

Philosophy and the Humanities, 

Cieatwe Arts, 

Media of Mass Communication (Broadcastmg, the 
Cinema, and the Press), and 

11 Thu kHicIe wib wnttsD id if»y, 1M6. and fiaillj corrected in September 
DNBSCO'a first General Confereoee {at Pine m Korember) ms; decide 
to alter the OTganiaation ontlioed here 
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Cultural Institutions (libraries, Archives, Museums, 
etc.). 

I propose to comment only upon the first and sixth of 
these Sections. 

The first Section deals with education. It should do all 
it can to ensure that the Ministry of Education of ever}' 
Member State supplies teachers with suggestions for developmg 
what I have called a joyous sense of belongmg to the United 
Nations as a potentially world-wide Commonwealth. The aim, 
as I said, must be to reach the emotional depths of human 
nature and there to lay the foundations of world-loyalty. 
Much of this training in world-citizenship, and that not the 
least valuable part of it, will not find a definite place in the 
curriculum of schools or universities. The learning should be 
incidental and practical as well as emotionally felt. Every 
aspect of a many-sided training has its quota to contribute to 
this incidental learning about the United Nations. Each of 
the scxalled subjects, which together constitute the tradition 
handed on by a school to its pupils, abounds in examples of 
people of many different races and languages helping to build 
the common heritage of mankind, and each nation’s own 
heritage. That is true of health, music, arts and crafts, 
gardening, literature, geography, natural science, mathematics 
or history. All these can be taught with an eye upon the fact 
that they are intended for potential citizens of the world, 
just as courses in arithmetic or geography suitable for boys 
may be modified to serve the needs and interests of girls. 
History, for mstance, tells of a series of attempts, some 
successful and others that have failed, to create intellectual, 
moral, or political solidarity between independent and often 
hostile peoples. The United Kingdom of the English, Scots 
and Welsh, is an example of success in this field. The League 
of Nations looks to us like a case of failure; but future 
historians may perhaps see it as a necessary prelude to the 
successful organisation of the United Nations. 

Each Member State would of course include in its 
Suggestions for Teachers some account of the essential facts 
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about the United Nations. These suggestions might be pre- 
pared by the national Ministry of Education; or by one of 
its national co-operating bodies (Article 7 of UNESCO’s 
Constitution); or by its National Commission; or by a non- 
gosernmental international organisation invited by UNESCO 
(under Article 11) to undertake the specific task of preparing 
a set of suggestions for such Member States as care to use 
them. In any case, UNESCO should offer to help in their 
preparation. 

UNESCO should also be ready to assist in holding con- 
ferences of teachers where the printed suggestions and their 
practical applications could be discussed. At these con- 
ferences, the teachers might meet representatives of the local 
education authority, of the national Ministry of Education, of 
national co-operating bodies, or the National Commission, or 
(occasionally) of UNESCO and any specialised international 
organisation co-operating with it. 

Universities will come within the scope of the Section on 
education. 1 think the work of the Section might eventually 
lead to the creation of one or more new international 
universities, and might help the existing universities of 
Member States to co><iperate m planning some most desirable 
developments of university education, It is, however, 
unlikely that more will be done m the first year than to 
summon a Conference on methods of training in universities 
and related institutions for careers involvmg international 
contracts (diplomacy, colonial service. United Nations work, 
journalism, commerce, teaching, and the like). 

One or more new international universities seem to me to 
be needed so that there may never be wanting a succession 
of persons from all the United Nations duly qualified for the 
service of mankind in the United Nations Organisation and 
particularly in its Secretariat and in those of its specialised 
agencies. Some of the oldest European universities began as 
international seats of learning. But four centuries of close 
association with the national tradition of separate sovereign 
States have woven these traditions into so integral a part of 
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university life that any attempt to tear or dissect them out 
again would probably do more harm than good to any existing 
university. 

A new international university need not, however, cater for 
undergraduates. Its concern should be with graduate study 
and research ; but not, at first, in every field of knowledge. It 
must, however, cover (1) those branches of natural science, 
mcluding psychologj’, which bear directly upon public health 
and human welfare, or upon problems of mtemalional 
defence, particularly against the misuse of atomic energy; 
(2) economics; (3) international law; (4) modern languages; 
(5) history; (6) geography; (7) philosophy; and (8) inter- 
national affairs includmg international admimstration. By 
means of two-years’ courses leading to Ph.D. degrees, young 
graduates should be trained for entering one of the inter- 
national secretariats as administrative officers, lawyers or 
expert advisers, or for similar work or political careers m their 
own countries. Refresher courses should be offered to those 
older men and women who have already had some experience 
of work of these different kinds. The international universities 
should also undertake researches on behalf of the United 
Nations— for example, mto nuclear energy and its uses — and 
they should co-ordmate other researches earned out for the 
Organisation elsewhere, whether in universities or in research 
institutes established by the United Nations or any of its 
specialised agencies including UNESCO. 

There is much to be said for founding one international 
university in the immediate vicinity of the headquarters of the 
United Nations. Personal contacts between the two institu- 
wwald be. ’made easy, and pvapoae of Tnueb of 
university’s work would be vividly appreciated by its 
students and research workers. Moreover, there might be 
some advantage from extra-temtoriality. If a second inter- 
national university is required, the great buildings of the 
League of Nations m Geneva would provide a most attractive 
site within easy reach of the headquarters of UJJESCO. 
Among the advantages afforded in Geneva would be the much 
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lower cost of equipping and staffing the university, and the 
lower fees and expenses of the students, as compared with the 
neighbourhood of New York or New England. 

The other function of the first Section of UNESCO in this 
field would be to foster the international relations of 
existing universities. It would be concerned with the 
intramural and extramural work of each of them as well as 
with their mutual co-operation. 

The British Association's Committee on Post-war University 
Education has recommended several developments of this kind. 
Included in its report ** there is, for instance, a scheme for 
new Honours and Pass Schools offering an mtegrated course 
of study to numbers of undergraduates who need non- 
vocational education as citizens, but who, in many universities 
today, are forced to choose between a Pass School in several 
separate subjects or an Honours School designed for the 
training ol specialists. The new course in Philosophy, Natural 
and Social, is meant to create single-mindedness sod like- 
niindedness : ‘ a system of ideas which bring the (esthetic, 
moral and religious interests into relation with those concepts 
of the world which have their origin m natural science 
These words are quoted in the Keport from Professor White- 
bead *’ who goes on : ‘ Philosophy frees itself from the taint ol 
ineffectiveness by its close relations with religion and ndth 
science, natural and sociological. It attains its chief import- 
ance by fusing the two, namely, religion and science, into one 
rational scheme of thought. Religion should connect the 
general rationality of philosophy with the emotions, and 
purposes sprmgmg out of experience in a particular society, 
in a particular epoch, and conditioned by particular ante- 
cedents.’ Even if no final mtegration is possible without 
gomg mto the realm of hypothesis, that is, after all, the way 
oi discovwy which has led natural sewnte to its substantial 
achievements. 

” Printed in Tkt Adtancement ef Sttenr* (to! HI. Ko 9. September, lOMl 
published by the Bntiifa Atwaaiioa for the Adtaacefflent ol lienee, 
Burlington House. LoDdoD, W 1 
>> Ptoctf and Rtolttf, 1929, pp vi nod 21 
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Other proposals made in some detail by the British 
Association’s Committee are for introducing some study of 
sociology and citizenship into all specialised Honours Schools 
in Natural Science, Applied Science and Technology; for pro- 
viding lectures and discussion groups to enable all under- 
graduates to get a general view of the world as known by 
science; for educating present and future public servants by 
means of graduate schools combining university work with 
practical experience in the service of local authorities, national 
governments, or international organisations including the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies; and for training 
teachers. The study of education, and particularly of educa- 
tion for world citizenship, ts an indispensable part of all 
teachers’ training. 

The sixth Section has to look after so-called * mass-com- 
munication including films and radio. It will have to work 
in close touch with the large department of the United 
Nations’ Secretariat that has to handle Information and 
Public Belations. It will then be able to use broadcasts from 
the United Nations’ own wireless station for the purpose of 
developing a * sense of mankind ’ among adults whose formal 
education is at an end. Regular bulletins of international 
«eu 58 from the United Nations should be kept free from uietes, 
and Member States should help and encourage their citizens 
to hear them. But the United Nations’ broadcasts need not 
be confined to news bulletins. They might well include pro- 
grammes in the principal languages which would be first-class 
alternatives to the local or national programmes. Within this 
framework of entertainment, UNESCO should arrange with 
the PuhVic Relations department to put across a sense ol the 
essential oneness of mankind and, particularly, of international 
solidarity within the United Nations. And co-operation 
between the sixth Section of UNESCO and the Public 
Relations department of the United Nations might achieve at 
least as much with films as with radio. 

Each of the seven Sections of UNESCO, besides reporting 
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to Jts General Conference, should make Interim reports on 
urgent matters to its Executive Board. 

In addition to the long-term policy of its se>en Sections, 
UNESCO has a programme for the present emergency. In co- 
operation with UNRRA (the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration), its Preparatorj' Commission is 
already at work upon the task of providing ‘ without delay for 
immediate action on urgent needs of educational, scientific and 
cultural construction in devastated countries 

Trying to see further into the future wc may, I think, take 
comfort from words broadcast by Mr. Churchill to America 
on June 10, 1941 . ‘ It is but a few years ago since one united 
gesture by the peoples, great and small, who arc now broken 
in the dust, would ha\e warded off from mankind the fearful 
ordeal it has had to undergo.’ The United Nations is likely 
to succeed where the League of Nations failed if, with 
UNESCO’s help, it never stops seeking to found peace on * the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind For UNESCO, 
as we must always remember, is planned to be part and parcel 
of the United Nations Organisation : one of its specialised 
agencies to be brought into relation with it through its 
Economic and Social Council as provided m Articles 57 and C5 
of Its Charter 

The Charter describes the political machinerjs most of it 
alread)’ in being and at work, for removing the economic and 
social causes of unrest, safeguarding human rights, and raising 
the standards of life, for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes which must arise, at least until the world has 
settled down and the Economic and Social Council has been 
at work for some time , and, m the last resort, for the physical 
coercion of an aggressor State. In brief, the Charter lays down 
the law which must be obeyed svithin the community of the 
United Nations, and the United Nations Organisation is there 
to facilitate (and where necessar> to compel) obedience to the 
law Blit the more sividly the law of the United Nations is 
presented to the minds of the peoples, and the more they act 
upon It, the less will it need to be collectively enforced. ‘He 
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that" lowth another hath fulfilled the law’ is as true 
among the nations as between one person and another; *for 
this. Thou shalt not kill. Thou slialt not steal, Thou shalt not 
co\et, and il there be any other injunction, it is summed up 
in this word, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thj'sell *.** 
This fellow-feeling has to be de\ eloped between the nations so 
that international law will be fulfilled without any need for 
coercion by the United Nations.** At the same time the United 
Nations’ machinerj* has to be pto\*ided witli driving power so 
that It may enforce the law. It is the function of educ.alion 
to make the changes needed in men’s minds ; m their feelings 
and their purposes as well as in their understandings. And 
UNESCO has to see that this function is fulfilled. 
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THE WORLD CHURCH 

Dy 

A. M. CHIRGWIN 

At hu enthronement as Archbishop o{ Canterbury, the late 
Dr. William Temple spoke ol the universal church as ‘ the 
great new fact of our time *. Half a century ago, if men 
spoke of the World Church at all, they referred to it as a 
hope one day to be realised. To^ay they speak of it as a 
fact of the contemporary world in the same sense in which 
they speak of the Bntish Empire. 

On the same occasion Dr. Temple also stated that the 
emergence ol the World Church was the unexpected result 
of the missionary enterprise of the last 150 years. No one 
ever set out deliberately to found a world church. On the 
contrary, what the missionaries of the Cross have always aimed 
at IS to preach the Gospel to as many human beings as they 
could reach. It was while they were doing that that they 
unconsciously laid the foundations of what is now a World 
Church. 

The purpose of this article is to give some account of the 
church in the world to-day, its strength and weakness, and 
its significance from the point of view of world affairs. 

The date to remember in this connection is October 2, 
1792, when a handful of undistinguished men, mostly Baptbt 
mmisters, in the back parlour of a house in Kettenng, 
resolved to form a missionary society and there and then 
placed their contributions, amounting to £18 2s. 6d., into the 
snuC-box of one of their number. From that small beginning 
there has grown an enterprise which such a sober historian 
as Professor Hcndnk Kriemer o! Leyden has called ‘ one of 
the most amazing movements m the history of the world *.* 

It IS of the very essence of the Christian movement that 
It should rise above national and racial barriers, and spread 

> TTu Chrutitn Ueiitje in « non Chruttnn War}i, p 34 
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into all the earth. A battle royal -a as fought on precisely 
this point at the very beginning of the Christian era, the 
story of which is to be foimd m the New Testament.* Some 
claimed that Christianity was for Jews only; others that it 
was for everj'one. In the sharp contro\ersy that followed, 
the question was settled definitively, and from that time 
onwards men and women of every' race and nation have been 
invited and received mto the Christian fellowship, the only 
condition being that they acknowledge allegiance to Jesus 
Christ as Lord. To-day that fellowship is the most wide- 
spread society on earth. 

The Christian church is to be found not only in Europe, 
America and the British Dominions; it is present in every 
country, north, south, east and west. Nor is it only people 
of the Western civilised tradition who belong to its fellow- 
ship, but men and women of every culture, race and tongue. 

‘ The Holy Church throughout all the world * is not just a 
picturesque phrase; it is a solid fact of contemporary life. 
A man may, in point of fact, travel round the globe in any 
direction he may choose and call at any country he may 
select, and he will find that he can everywhere make contact 
with members of the Family of Christ. 

What follows is in the nature of a hurried tour during the 
course of which something may be learnt of the w’orld-wide 
character of the Christian church. 

JAPAN 

No sooner had Commodore Perry burst open the doors of 
the ‘ hermit country ’ in 1853 than missionaries began to 
arrive, especially from America. They came in response to 
the Japanese «iN\tatyjn tn teach the language, atts and, 
culture of the West. Chnstiamty in Japan, at least m its 
modern form, is thus less than a centiu-y old, yet it has 
rooted itself so firmly that it has weathered the storm of the 
World War and is now one of the three legally recognised 
religions of the land. That is no small achievement for so 
short a time. 


Gklatiacs 9 
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Christianity in Japan, especially in its Protestant form, 
has drawn most of its adherents from the educated middle- 
class section of the population. This is mainly due to Japan’s 
eager desire to absorb Western education. This eagerness 
offered opportunities which Christian teachers, especially in 
America, were not slow to grasp. One of the first of the 
American educators to enter Japan played a large part in 
laying the foundations of the Imperial University in Tokyo, 
another exercised decisive influence in the creation of Japan’s 
first Agricultural College, a third founded Doshisha, a Christian 
institution of university rank, while scores of others found 
spheres of service in the new schools that began to spring up 
everywhere. In the circumstances Christianity naturallj' won 
most of Us earliest converts from the educated class, and it 
has continued to do so ever since. This fact has been both 
its strength and its weakness. 

The church in Japan tends to be a rather select group, 
with a considerable proportion of cimI servants and pro- 
fessional men. It is well educated in a countr)* where 
education is highly valued^ and it is apt to be mote 
influential than its numbers would suggest. The visitor 
to the country is likely to be surprised to find how much 
influence Christianity exerts in the national life in comparison 
with the smallness of its congregations. This is particularly 
the case m the villages where its folloumg is negligible. For 
some reason Christianity has never gripped the Japanese 
peasant. There is a measure of truth m the statement that 
had Christianity been stronger amongst the peasant classes, 
whence the army is largely recruited, China would have 
been spared the nightmare of Nanking and some of the 
other excesses of the Japanese occupation. Be that as it 
may, Christianity in Japan w m danger of becoming urban 
and bourgeois. In order to prevent this Dr. Kagawa, its 
best-known leader, is constantly undertaking evangelistic 
campaigns amongst all classes, stimulating sendee on behalf 
of the doun-and-outs, and organising co-operative ventures 
in the country districts. 
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The urban and middle-class character of the Japanese 
church has enabled it more quickly than in most countries to 
become self-governing and self-supporting. Although it is 
less than a century old it is already producing its own leaders 
and financing most of its own work. The proportion of 
foreign missionaries has for several years been lower than in 
any other Asiatic country. 

These steps towards complete self-government and self- 
support help to explain the comparative ease with which 
drastic changes were carried out withm the Japanese church 
in 1941 and the vigour that was displayed under the stress of 
war. Under pressure, exerted probably both from within and 
from without, all foreigners were removed from positions of 
leadership and executive responsibility, all financial assistance 
from overseas repudiated, and all foreign links severed. 
These changes were drastic and sudden and had the Japanese 
church not been already well advanced in self-determination 
and self-maintenance, it would probably have collapsed when 
the Pacific war came and the foreign props were suddenly 
knocked away. 

A century ago Christianity was a proscribed religion in 
Japan, the penalty for its profession was death. To-day it 
is one of the three recognised religions of the country, under 
the Religious Organisations Control Act of 1940, with full 
rights before the law, able to hold its own property, manage 
its own affairs, and propagate its own message. It is still 
the religion of a small minority; certamly less than two 
per cent, of the population, including Protestant, Catholic 
and Orthodox, but its influence is out of all ptopottion to its 
numbers. Provided a man is known as a loyal Japanese and 
is prepared to give full support to the regime, he is not 
discriminated against because he is a Christian. The number 
of professing Christians holding responsible posts under the 
Government is a sufficient proof. And it is interesting in 
this connection to record that when the present Emperor was 
crowned, three of the five men who were present as heads of 
the Imperial Universities of Japan were Christians. 
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The Japanese church began in recent years to develop a 
concern for overseas missionary service, a concern which grew 
step by step with Japan’s developing imperial power. Shortly 
after Japan received the mandate for certain island groups in 
the South Seas at the concludon of the first World War, the 
Japanese church founded a South Seas Missionary Association ; 
after the Manchurian affair they started the Manchurian 
Missionary Association; and not long after the outbreak of 
the recent Smo-Japanese struggle they launched a Far East 
Missionary Association. What the effect of the loss of the 
South Sea Islands, Manchuria, Formosa and the rest will be 
upon the missionary purpose of the Japanese church it is 
impossible as yet to say. But it can be assumed that a 
church so vigorous will seek to find some field for the outlet 
of its missionary passion. 

There may be two opinions about the advisability of an 
infant church beginning its missionary work in the wake of 
the national fiag, but there can be only one opinion about 
the vitaUty and Christian conviction of a church that takes 
upon itself real missionary responsibilities when it is not yet 
a hundred years of age. During the course of the war 
Christianity in Japan has maintained its place in the 
national life, though not without some suspicion because of 
its ecumenical character. That very characteristic, coupled 
with the lowered prestige of Shintoism and the abolition of 
Emperor-worship, may put the Christian church in a more 
central place in the life of the Japanese people. 


\ 


Kbrea has had the double misfortune of being at the 
^ntegic centre of three major and rival empires, Japan, 
may and Russia, and of havmg too large a population for 
and •’agre agricultural economy. But in spite of political 
best-kno and the handicap of poverty, Christianity has 
campaigns'm foothold in Korea, Roman Catholicism for a 
of the down-tantism for half that timt 
m the country Protestant Christianity Nforea, which is 
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twice as large numerically as Roman Catholicism, has been 
vigorously evangelistic. The church members have been 
trained to pass on the Christian message and to maintain a 
close and constant study of the Rible. This combination of 
evangelical earnestness combined with a somewhat hteiaUstic 
approach to the Bible has Jed fo revivals which from time to 
time have swept over the land, bringing thousands into the 
Christian fellowship. The Korean Christians have moreover 
set themselves to achieve self-support by a strict system o! 
tithes and similar expedients, and in spite of their poverty 
they have gone a long way towards achieving financial 
independence. 

In contrast to the church m Japan the Korean church is 
draivn mainly from the poorer sections of the population and 
has comparatively few leaders of influence and education. It 
has, moreover, been part of the Japanese policy to reduce the 
Korean church to the position of being a branch of the church 
of Japan. This has had the effect of keeping the positions of 
leadership in Japanese hands. The Cliristians nevertheless 
form an important element in the population and their rate 
of increase has for several years been greater than that of the 
population os a whole. To-day they number about two per 
cent, of all the people in the country’. 

cmNA 

Christianity in China has had a chequered history. The 
object of oflicial favour at one period and of popular mistrust 
at another, it has through roost of the time been regarded by 
the mas&es as a loitign and ennteroptibla supexstition. 

To-day Chinese Christians number about 4,000,000, or 
approximately one per cent, of the population. Roman 
Catholic missions made an early appearance in China but 
tlie effort was short-lived. Subsequent attempts were mote 
successful, and Roman Catholicism has been present in 
China continuously since the days of the Reformation and 
numbers about 3,000,000 out of tlie 4,000,000 Christians in 
the country. Protestant missions are of much more recent 
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date, their first representative reaching China in 1807. In 
contrast to Japan and Korea, Protestant Christians in China 
represent fairiy accuratcli* a cross section of society, including 
the poor and the privileged, the peasants and the toivn- 
dwellers, the illiterate and the cultured alike. 

As in so many other countries, the Christian church has 
supplied a disproportionate part of the educated and trusted 
leadership of the land. In a country where not more than 
one in a hundred of the population is connected with the 
Christian church, it is somewhat surprising to find that one 
m SIX of the people whose names appear in the Chinese TTho’s 
irho is a professing Christian, and one in two was educated 
in a Christian school or college. Not less staking is the fact 
that the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, one 
of the most remarkable couples Imng, are sincere and 
practising Christians, and a considerable proportion of those 
who are associateil with them in the government of the 
country are also Christians. Simi!aTl> many of the key 
positions tn the educational life of China and even more, 
proportionately, m its medical service, are held by Christians. 
This is particularly true of the Protestants. The Roman 
Catholics, though nearly three times o« numerous, hare not 
yet produced many leaders of national note. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to record that a Chinese has recently been 
appointed as a member of the College of Cardinals. 

In spite of this high proportion of educated leadership, 
the strength of the Christian church in China is none the less 
to be found amongst the masses of the town and country 
population. An interesting proof of this is seen in the 
experience of the Christian church at the time when the anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian movement swept over China about 
fifteen years ago. This movement found its main support in 
the towns and its leaders were mainly drawn from the 
student class. If Christianity had not been strongly rooted 
in the countrj'side and amongst the humbler section of the 
community it might well ha\e been wiped out. Probably at 
no time in its historj' has the Christian cause in China 
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httn in such danger as it was in the period from 1925 — 
192S. Shouted at in the streets, derided in the class-rooms, 
misrepresented everjTvhere, the Christians were treated as 
an ostracised community. Some openly went over to the 
opposition, others grew lukewarm and fell away, and yet 
others were cowed and recanted. Meanwhile the hostility 
increased. Many of the missionaries were driven out of the 
country and some lost their lives. Churches, schools and 
hospitals were robbed and burnt. Chmese Christians were 
hounded down and beaten; many were done to death. The 
Christian communiU* was losmg ground and its daj’s seemed 
numbered. 

Then the tide turned. A Five Years’ Movement was 
launched, the two-fold aim of which was a more courageous 
following of Christ and an attempt to double the number of 
Christians m five years. * More and better Christians * 
was the motto, while the prayer of the movement was 
* Revive Thy Church, O Lord, beginning with me From 
that moment it has been clear beyond contradiction that 
Christianity is not an alien faith imported into China from 
the West, but that it has its roots deep in Chinese life. It 
is a permanent and an uicreasmgly prominent part of the 
life of the Chinese people. 

This Movement was the Christian church's reaction to 
attack, and when the storm had passed it was found that 
the church was stronger m numbers, more confident in spirit, 
and more firmly rooted in Chinese life than ever before. 
Ever since then Christianity has been steadily moving into a 
more central place in the life of the community until to-day 
it is recognised as havmg no effective religious rival in the 
land, and as being in some measure the source of the new- 
found courage and confidence that China has displayed in 
her struggle with Japan. ‘ The most important thing that 
is happening ’, writes Madame Chiang Kai-shek, * is that our 
country is surely finding its soul *.* 

It is too early yet to assess the effect of the Far Eastern 
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i\ar upon the Christian cause in China, but one or two 
gains and losses should be recorded. When the Chinese 
began their Great Migration in 1937, millions of people, 
amongst them a good many Christians, and scores of 
educational institutions, mcluding se\eral Christian schools 
and universities, moved into parts of China where the 
Christian church was either weak or unknown. The result 
has been that Christian communities have sprung up and 
Christian colleges have made their influence felt and there 
has been a definite and permanent strengthening of the 
Christian forces in West China. Another gam has been the 
widespread recognition of the resourcefulness end public 
spirit of the Christian church in assisting the refugees from 
the East and m gettmg them established in the West. On 
the other side of the account it is to be noted that in the 
areas that were under Japanese occupation the Christian 
cause has suffered grave loss, property has been destroyed, 
congregations have been dispersed and leaders have been 
removed. In addition, in the areas that were under Com* 
munist control Christian activity was either prohibited or 
placed under severe restrictions. It is too early to give a 
final judgment about the effect of the w'ar on the Christian 
cause, but the repeated requests made by responsible leaders 
ID the political, educational and medical life of China for the 
help of the Christian church is perhaps the clearest indication 
of the place that Christianity holds to-day in public esteem. 


THE PACIFIC 

Before they came under American jurisdiction the Philip- 
pine Islands were ruled for three hundred years by Spain, 
whose colonial policy included the active promotion, or at 
least ancoutagtment, ol HvvssKJwary viotk. As a 
fully three-quarters of the population are Roman Catholics 
and It IS possible for the Philippines to lay claim to being 
the one nominally Chnstian country in the Far East. 

About the time of the occupation of the islands by the 
United States, m 1898, there was a revulsion of feeling 
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npninit tlic ecclesiastical regime niid over a million Filipinos 
lirokc away from tlic Homan Catholic church. To meet 
their need and that of the atill iinreachcd pagans and 
Mohammedans of the hinterland, Protestant missionaries 
entered the country, and during; the succeedmR years built 
up a Christian community which now approximates to n 
quarter of a million. 

In the adjoiniuR Rroup of Ncthcrlands-Indin there is 
to be foumi one of the most rcmarknlile pieces of Protestant 
missionary work anywhere in the world. The Protestant 
eommumty numbers nearly a million and threc>quarters, or 
AS many as in Japan, Korea, Chinn and the Philippines put 
toRctlicr. For the most part they arc ilrawn from primitive, 
animistic tribes, thouRh there is n considerable body of 
converts from Islam. Nctherlands'Indin has the distinc- 
tion of bcinR one of tho few places on cartli where InrRe 
numbers of Moslems arc beitiR won to tlic Cliristinn faith. 
The most remarkable developments arc m Siimalra, where 
nearly ten per cent, of the people arc Christians, in Moluccas 
and Dutch New CfUinca where the population is twelve 
per cent. Christian, and in Celebes where the Christians form 
more than n quarter of the population. In Indonesia as a 
whole Christians form nearly five per cent, of the population. 

Of particular interest and im|K>rtnncc is tho work amoiiRst 
the Batak people on the island of Sumatra. Here more than 
a million Ilataks, svhosc fathers and crandfatlurs were wild 
savoRcs, arc no« withm the Christian community. A stronR 
indiRcnous and independent church bus cmcrRcd which payn 
its own way, conducts its own ncbools and administers its 
own corporate life. When the Cenimn missionaries, who 
built up the work, found themselves at the bcRinninR of 
the present war cut off from their home churches, the 
llfttak Clirislians demonstrated the reolity of their Christian 
profession liy undertnkinR to provide for their needs, and 
later, when the Japanese overran the island, the llatak 
Christians took full responsihility for the maintenance of 
Christian work. 
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In the islands south of the Equator are to be found whole 
populations that have become Christian. A hundred years 
ago in island groups like Fiji and Samoa they practised 
cannibalism, infanticide and polygamy. To-day the whole 
Fijian population is within the Christian church, and Fiji is 
said to be one of the most orderly and progressive of the 
indigenous comrmmitics of the southern Pacific. In the 
Samoan Islands also the whole population claim to be 
Christian and the vast majority live up to it. The tribes 
have been tamed and educated, and their corporate life has 
become unquestionably Christian while at the same time it 
has remained thoroughly Samoan. Samoa is an inleresting 
example of Christianisation that has not been Westernisation. 
Only to a very limited degree have the Samoans adopted 
Western practices m their personal or their public life. 
They base carried over many of their tribal and traditional 
attitudes into their Christiao life. It may be fairly elaimed 
that the ulaad populations of Poljmesia and MicronesUi 
such as the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the Cook Islands, 
Tonga and Niue, have not only become Christian, but have 
also become largely self-supporting, seU-goveming and even 
self-propagsting. One of (heir outstanding characteristics is 
their missionary eeal. They have sent many of their own 
sons to other island groups and bale played a considerable 
part in the evangelisation of other peoples of the Pacific. 

Space will permit of only the briefest reference to 
Melanesia. The Solomon Islands and the New Hebndes, 
New Guinea and the Trobnands form a unique area, in that 
they are occupied by one of the most primitive sections of 
the human family and ate one of the least developed areas of 
missionarj’ endeavour. It is only a little over half a century 
since the first missionaries entered the area and began work. 
The savage, and in some cases the cannibal, practices of the 
people made Christian progress slow and only in recent years 
has anything emerged that can be called an mdigenous 
church. Wbat has been proved, however, is that even the 
primitive Papuan, only a step from the Stone Age, can 
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become a good Christian and can give a good account of 
himself under the stress of modern mechanised warfare. 
The church in Melanesia is still in its infancy, but it is 
steadily growing and is producing leaders and advocates 
from its own membership. 


INDU 

Christianity was known in India long before the arrival 
of the British. Tradition says it was brought to India by 
Saint Thomas, one of the Twelve Apostles. Whether that is 
or is not authentic, it is beyond dispute that Christianity 
was known in India at the time when Augustine first 
preached it in Kent. The communities of ‘ Syrian ’ Christians, 
as they are called, which arose from this early introduction 
of Christianity, have had an unbroken histor>' of many 
centuries. Their witness, however, has until recent times 
lacked vigour; in fact it was not till Carey arrived 150 years 
ago, that Christianity began to make itself felt in India as a 
whole. 

Today there are at least 8,000,000 Christians in India, or 
approximately two per cent, of the population. Compara- 
tively few of these have come from the higher castes and the 
more influential classes, the vast proportion having been 
drawn from the outcasles or ‘ untouchables ’. It is one of 
the glories of the Christian church in India that it has given 
itself to the service of the least, the lowest and the lost. Those 
whom Hinduism thrust into the gutter, Christianity has sought 
to raise up. The oulcastes, on their side, have seen in the 
church a way of escape from their age-long servitude and a 
means of entrance into a new religious, social, and economic 
life. This in part, but only in part, accounts for the rapidity 
of their Christ-ward movement. Converts, mainly from the 
lowest stratum of Indian society, have been coming into the 
Christian church at the rate of many thousands a year, and 
during the past decade the pace has been greatly accelerated 
and they are now entering the Christian community at the 
rate of over 8,000 a week. 
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The very success of these * mass movements as they are 
called, has created its own problems because of the abject 
poverty, utter ignorance, crass superstition and cringing' 
servility of the outcaste masses. There is a danger lest these 
converts should lower the standards of Christian life within 
the church. Patient instruction has to be continued over 
long years lest conversion should mean little more than the 
acceptance of the baptismal rite and lest the church should, 
in consequence, become spiritually impotent. Christianity 
has, however, demonstrated its power amongst the outcastes 
in signal fashion. Ihe careful and classic study made by 
Bishop Pickett and recorded Jo his is^ortant book Christian 
Mast il/ouementt in India proves beyond qxiestion that where 
Christianity is given full play it remakes nwt merely the 
individual, but also the setting in which be is piUced. The 
life of the community as a whole is affected. The pxeople 
begin to be more cleanly in their habits and more sanitary tn*^ 
their villages, putting on clean clothes for worship, making 
uindows in their huts and sweeping the foul middens from 
their doors. * In neatly all of the areas *, writes Dr. Pickett, 

‘ we found Christian families growing Sowers around their 
homes. We saw no flowers about the homes of non-Chnstians 
of the castes from which these mass-movement converts have 
come.' Instead of the squalor of body and servility of spirit 
that is bred of centuries of oppression there b the beginning 
of self-respect and a new-found manhood. ‘ We were dogs 
said a group of them to a Western visitor. * Only Christ 
could have made us men.' 

Nor has the effect of this change been without its influence 
on others. In some Hindus the growth of Christianity 
among the outcastes and the resulting change in their way 
of life has inspired something like alarm, and discriminatory 
measures have been adopted against the Christians in the 
hope of slowing down the pace of the movement. In other 
Hindus it has inspired a desire to know something more 
about Christianity, with the result that a growing movement 
towards the Christian position is now discernible amongst the 



Tirr wojii.n fliiimcji 

people, fspi‘<'lnlly ifi Ihowt rrt^tfs timt )ti rloirat 
proilmlty to tlic nu(pft«le», Tliry loo or*' l)rcoriiiiia (’IirUfimi)* 
In Inrrpft*in^ niimhiru, ntol riirUllniiily ii slowly spniidlnj' 
tipwnrtlfl tlifougb tin* vnrloiw strnlft of Iiiilinn soc)<*ly. 

lint however l»>prew>lve the stftlUUcw of (‘lirUliau Krowlli 
mny l>e, niirnlters are an iiiiinillHfaetory iiidlnitlon of (ha 
extent of the Innnenee of Chehllatilfy In the eoiifilry an a 
wliole. Chrisiinn idenN have panned into llie tliontrht and 
speerli of riiidtltiidea who iiiake no riirislinn profesNion and 
have no Intention of floln^ ao. Siirh n cniivliuwd Illndii an 
]lfr. Ciandld ronnlantly tneaftorm proponalH and policies liy 
ChriftMan sinndnrdti and not arldoro eontleiniin thein heeaiinn 
hy thohf klAOdardn they are uteii to (all khorl. TiVeti a 
Klfuln selioolhoy han hern known to rxprrnn lo hm Leadier a 
•erillment Impokilhle to a Hindu nnaffrele<l hy ('lirUUan 
view*. * It oeonra l(» f(»e. Sir, that It l« (air (ihrlnthm dtitv 
to love oiir Mohornmedan brethren.’ niialiiikin llurlf Ik a 
more wlialesooie and more pid>he*aplf)le(] rellf'lotin kyalein 
today heraiiae of the iin[iael of (Ihristlnn idean upon it, Tin* 
steady dlsappearatioe of Temple pronlitnlrn and the fortnatkm 
of koelal keTyWe oryaolsatUmn will kervr a» exainplrn of tlm 
innuenra of ChrlAlInnUy well beyond the fellowkliip of llin 
rhnrrli. 


Tiie MiimiK ANO NfAri eAur 

In pAkftiny to the Middle and Near Kant we enter the area 
In wlileh the (’hrlAtlnn ehnrrh hnn made lesn prot'renn than in 
any other part of the world, In kplle of the fact that in fhene 
Inndn Ohrlktianily had Hh birth and won its earilent vIelorieN 
and Mb brut larye Inyntherlnirn; In uplte alun fd the fact that 
rertnin CiirUtlnn roimiimiitlen, muh am the Arnieniami, the 
Oreek Orthodox and the Copia have kept their life alive even 
nndef oentiirlen of pernecutUm, Yet OhrlktlanUy today onn 
point to Bfoaller aelileveineiila In theBe area# than In any 
olhera on earth. CJirUtlan Ufa and trraktire have been 
poured out wUhoiil Atliit, t>ut little iinpreAAion had been 
made Ufir)n the granite fabric of Islatn, Here and llore a 
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few converts have been won; here and there small Christian 
communities have been built up; but the total number of 
baptised converts who have joined the Christian church in 
the last hall century from the Moslem lands of the Middle 
and Near East is entirely negligible- Through schools, 
through literature, and still more through hospitals, an 
approach of a non-controversial character is being made and 
contacts secured which may one day bear fruit. But how 
far the real life of the Mohammedan world is being influenced 
— save in Nelherlands-India — and how permanent an 
impression is being made it is impossible at present to say. 
Islam remains the one hard, proud faith that yields but little 
ground to the Christian attack. 

The citadel of Islam is, however, being undermmed by 
other forces and its fabric is revealing ugly cracks. Its 
political and social unity is beginning to be dissohed by the 
* acids of modernity ’ and the consequent disintegration is 
presenting to Christianity an opportunity it has not had 
before. Amongst the new notions that are finding their way 
into Moslem thought are ideas that And their origin in the 
Christian faith Perhaps the way is being prepared for the 
fuller entry of the Christian message. 

AFRICA 

Except on its northern shores Africa was the last of the 
Continents to receive Christianity. It is none the less making 
such rapid advance that, in proportion to the population, 
Christianity is growing with greater speed in Africa than 
anywhere else in the world The total number of Boman 
Catholics in Negro Afnea is not far short of three millions 
and of Protestants not less than three and a half millions. 
These totals may not be as large as those of Asia, but they 
represent something like six per «nt of the total population, 
which IS a higher percentage than in Japan, Korea, China or 
India The result is all the more notable in view of the 
standard required for admission to baptism. 
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“nie most baffling problem confronting the Christian 
church in Africa is the breakdown of tribal Hfe. In every 
part of the Continent the structure that held African society 
together is collapsing as though its foundations had given 
way. And that is precisely what they have done. Tribal 
society is a closely-knit organisation m which religious and 
economic, family and personal strands are firmly interwoven 
to form a single, delicate fabnc. The pattern of an African 
tribesman’s life is laid down for him even m such intimate 
matters as his marriage and the training of his children. 
So close and continuous is the tnbal relationship that the 
ordmary African villager is hardly conscious of himself as 
an individual, but thinks and acts constantly m terms of his 
membership of the tribe. 

Through the coming of the European this closely-knit 
social organism has not only been submitted to many strains 
and stresses but has begun to disintegrate and in most parts 
of the Continent it is fast breaking down. Indeed, it has so 
far given way that many of the shrewdest observers believe 
that it is beyond repair, and that the African is likely to 
become completely detached from his social setting and will 
soon belong nowhere. The Government officer and the 
industrialist, the trader and the missionary have all had a 
share in this loosening of tribal cohesion. In the face of this 
breakdown of tribal life what the African needs above all else 
is some new community in which he can find new supports 
and sanctions in place of those that he has lost. It is 
precisely this that the Christian church is showing itself able 
to provide. Christianity is in foct giving to the detribalised 
African, when he becomes a Christian, the sense that he 
belongs somewhere, and is offering a new fellowship which 
may one day take the place of the tribal society that is 
vanishing. 

So far the African has not made any very striking 
advance in the world of politics and commerce, perhaps 
because he has not been given much opportunity, and he has 
in any case been pitchforked from the age of patriarchalism 
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into tbat of nm$-producttoa. He has, however, made 
remarkable progress within the sphere of the choreh, where 
he has been given his chance and where there is little or no 
discnmination against him on the ground of colour or 
race. There are thousands of Africans who have been ordained 
to the Christian ministry and some have attained positions 
of leadership and responribility. In many areas African 
Christians are organising their own church work, paying their 
own ministers, and meeting the cost of all their work. They 
are making it clear that though Christianity came late to 
their Continent, jt has taken firm root and is growing so 
rapidly that it is taking its place side by side with the older 
churches of Europe and Amenca. 

A word most be added about Madagascar, which from a 
Christian point of view has considerable importance, in that 
it ranks with certain parts of Indonesia and the South Seas 
as one of the wonder fields of modern missions. After 
a most inauspicious start a century and a gnarUr ago, 
Chnstianity began to grow so rapidly that it gave rise to a 
eounter-movenaeat and an attempt was made to stamp it 
ont. Persecution of an embittered hmd was the lot of the 
Chnstians for twentj'-fiie years, but the church emerged 
stronger in faith and in nambers, and began at once to 
enlarge its borders. After tbe French conquest in 1895 
Roman Catholic missions entered the country and UMlay 
there are close on a nuliion Christians m a population of 
approximately four millions. The cburcb in the central and 
most enlightened part of tbe island is strong and vigorous, 
pa)mg its own way, maintauung its own witness, and even 
taking part in advancing tbe Christian cause in the more 
remote jparts of the counter and in the adjoining islands. 
.\nimism and ancestor-worship survive m the rural areas, 
and 3Iohammedanism has a certain following among the 
Indian traders especially in tbe coastal towns, but Chrisrianity 
IS, broadly speaking, tbe only living faith of the people of 
3Iadagascar. 
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which links tosether the Older and the Younger Churches in 
every land. It has promoted world-consultations of repre- 
sentative Christians at frequent inter\'als, with the result 
that planning and action on a world scale is now a common- 
place of the modern missionary enterprise, and the machinerj* 
for its continuance exists. The second step was taken just 
before the second world war when it was decided to form a 
World Council o! Churches. The war interfered with its 
development, and the Counei) is still offieially described as 
* in process of formation * ; but some eighty-eight churches or 
denominations, including nearly all the best known, ha\e 
already joined its fellowship. Discussions are actively pro- 
ceeding with a s lew to the completion of its membership and 
the provision of the necessary machinery for the discharge of 
its ecumenical task. 

The International Kfissionar}* Council and the World 
Council of Churches base already secured recognition and 
won a considerable measure of confidence. They have come 
into existence in the hour of greatest need, nnd it is likely 
that their role will become more important in the years 
immediately ahead. A world of nations floundering in the 
wake of war needs a world church with the machinery 
necessary to enable it to function on the world platform. 

Certam achievements already stand to the credit of the 
World Church. One of the most notable has been the 
venture known as the * Orphaned Missions * inspired and 
directed by the International Missionarj* Council. When 
war broke upion the nations in 1039, and especially when the 
German armies occupied many of the European countries, 
the churches of those countries found it impossible to send 
financial assistance to their missions in Asia, Africa and 
elsewhere. These ‘ Orphaned htissions so called because 
they were cut off from their parent churches and societies at 
home, were threatened with extinction and would almost 
certainly have disappeared had it not been for the prompt 
and generous action of the churches and missionarj- societies 
of neutral and ‘ enemy ’ countries. Gifts of money poured 
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into the offices of the International Missionary Council from 
Sweden and Switzerland» from the United States and Canada, 
from Britain and Australia, and continued to do so through- 
out the war years. Over a million pounds was provided and 
with this help and the loaning of missionary personnel, the 
‘ Orphaned Missions * were saved. Not a single important 
piece of work was completely abandoned and not a single 
known missionary of any nation or denomination was left 
without some kind of assistoncc. By practical fellowship the 
World Church strengthened its international links during the 
war and within a few months of the cessation of hostilities 
the committees of the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches met and renewed the personal 
contacts which were impossible during tlie war years. It 
should also be mentioned that, under the legis of the World 
Council of Churches, a somewhat similar act of practical 
fellowship is being promoted, for a million pounds is at 
present being raised by the churches of Great Britain, and 
a much larger sum m America, for the rehabilitation of the 
Christian cause in tiic countries of Europe. These gifts are 
an expression of fellowship within the Christian family and 
are given without regard to national or other affiliations. It 
is easy to see that the World Church, tlirough these twin 
agencies of the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Cliurchcs, is playing, and is likely to 
continue to play, an important part in preparing the way 
for that kind of mternational understanding which is n pre- 
requisite of a durable peace. 

On politics qua politics the World Chuch does not feel 
itself called upon to pronounce. Nor does it feel free to 
identify itself with this or that particular policy or pro- 
gramme, on the ground that there is no political or social 
order which can be properly designated Christian. There are 
some orders or policies which are more Christian and some 
less Christian than otliers, but none that is entitled to be 
called the one Christian solution that is available. Since, 
however, many public questions raise issues of a religious 
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and even of a theological character, the Christian church 
claims the right m such cases to utter its word and to make 
its voice heard. The treatment of the defeated nations by 
the victors is a case in point. Both on the Roman and on 
the Protestant side the Christian church has called for justice, 
not retaliation. The Pope, in his Allocution on Christmas 
Eve, said that ‘Those who exact today the expiation of 
crimes and the just punishment of criminals for their misdeeds 
should take care not to do themselves what they denounce in 
others as misdeeds and crimes. Totalitarianism infects the 
community of nations, renders them incapable of guaranteeing 
the security of individual peoples, and constitutes a continual 
menace of war 

Issues on which the Christian church has felt itself called 
upon to pronounce include race discrimination, totalitarianism, 
nationalism and the treatment of subject peoples. It takes 
Its stand in these matters not because it adheres to this or 
that political creed, but because the issues in question are, 
for Christians, affected by their view of God and man. It is 
the Christian view of the nature and destiny of man, not 
just a vague or sentimental desire for mter*raeial friendliness, 
that has led the Christian church several times in recent 
years to stigmatise racialism as an evil thing and to call for 
the complete abolition of racial discrimination. As recently 
as 1045 the missionary societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, together with the British Council of Churches, joined 
in issuing a firmly-worded manifesto on the colour bar. 
Moreover, the practice of the World Church on this question 
has been almost as good ns its precept. In country after 
country of the European continent it was the Christians who 
were best able to rise above race discrimination and offer help 
and shelter to the persecuted and homeless Jews. Also within 
the organisation of its own life, all the posts of responsibility 
and honour of the Christian church are, with a few lament- 
able exceptions, open to all men irrespective of race. 

In somewhat similar fashion the Christian church has an 
important word to say on such questions as power politics 
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and nationalism, colonies and education. It makes a distinc- 
tion between nationality and nationalism. On the one hand 
it recognises that every man has a national heritage which he 
rightly regards as something to be safeguarded and handed 
on, and for this reason the church looks with disfavour upon 
attempts to impose an alien speech and culture upon any 
people against its will. On the other hand it regards 
nationalism, as distinct from nationality, as an improper 
exaltation of national interests, especially in making claims 
upon its own citizens, and against those of other nations, 
which a State has no right to make. Nationalism is, in fact, 
not a proper political creed, but an illegitimate form of 
religion, and is the fertile mother of rivalry and strife. 
The Christian aim is not the emasculation of national 
characteristics or the abolition of national frontiers leading 
to the creation of some vague * parliament of man and 
federation of the world *; it is rather the healthy and 
continuous development of national life and the bringing of 
the full contribution of each national unit into the completed 
family of man. The New Testament points forward to an 
order into which all the nations, not their denationalised 
citizens, will one day come. Similarly power-politics is 
abhorrent to the Christian if by that term is meant the 
attainment of results in the field of international affairs not 
by the ordinary processes of justice and consultation but by 
the threat, implied or explicit, of military or economic power. 
Power-politics in that sense can only evoke the condemnation 
of the World Church as involving a disregard of law and an 
exaltation of large-scale selfishness. The attitude of the 
Christian church in regard to Colonies is that its view ot the 
nature and destiny of man as a child of God demands that 
the colonial status must be of a temporary character. For 
the Christian there are and can be no permanently inferior 
and no permanently superior peoples. There are only older 
and younger members of the same human family. So long 
as any of them is in the infant or adolescent stage they will 
need protection and counsel, but that protection and counsel 
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must from the first prepare them for their coming of age. 
This attitude towards colonial questions will necessarily 
condition both the aim and the policy of the colony-holding 
Powers. In similar fashion it is the Christian view of the 
nature of man that accounts for the refusal of the World 
Church to be content with a secular system of education in 
any part of the world. Ko education can he finally accept- 
able to Christians that does not recognise the spiritual nature 
of man and seek to develop it. Nowhere does this show 
more clearly than in what is usually called the mission field. 
The World Church will demand that the educational system 
provided for the peoples of Asia, Africa and the Islands 
shall be rooted m religion and shall fit the people of those 
countries for life in a world made b)' and for God. 

In recent years movements have been sweeping across the 
world which make it clear that such movements regard the 
Christian church as a challenge to their aims and claims. The 
cssarism of Japan, the nationalism of India, and the race- 
discnmination of Germany and the Negro world, have not 
only found the Christian church standing across their path, 
hut have met with an unexpectedly stiU resistance. 

In Japan the State has been claiming the total allegiance 
of the citizen in every area of his being, making in fact, 
demands which only religion has the right to make. It 
further strengthened its claim by the two-fold affirmation 
that the Emperor was the personification of the State, and 
that as a divine person he was a proper object of veneration 
and even of worship. Nowhere has the apotheosis of the 
State gone further. All that can rightly be colled Cesar's 
has been claimed by the State, and something that is properly 
called God’s. Japan has offered as clear an example as there 
has been in the contemporary world of the inevitable conflict 
between the claims of the totalitarian State on the one hand 
end of the Christian church on the other. 

In India the surging tide of national sentiment is turned 
agamst Christianity on the ground that il is an importation 
from the West. In India’s present mood this is a powerful 
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weapon and its use is not likely to grow less as sbe moves 
towards self-government. To be a good Indian, so the 
popular slogan runs, it is necessary to be a Hindu. As in 
Japan, religion is being made subservient to the national 
interest. 

In Germany and in the Negro world there has been a 
fundamental denial of human fellowship arising from a 
discrimination between men on the basis of race and blood, 
a discrimination which is deeply at variance with the Gospel 
and which in Germany was exalted into a dogma of the 
nation^s life. 

Across the path of each of these movements the Christian 
church stands. In Japan it affirms that in addition to his 
loyalty to the State the Christian has another and a higher 
loyalty, and that he is a better patriot for that reason. In 
India it holds that the Christian fellowship rises above the 
barriers of nationalism and includes men of every tribe ond 
nation within the Christian family, and thus points the way 
to a united though diversihed world. In the Negro world as 
in Germany it proclaims that God has made all peoples of one 
blood and that that is the ultimate truth about man m his 
relation to his fellow-man. 

The world of nations seems to need a world-church, a 
community of people that is deeply rooted in the soil of every 
separate nation’s life and that, at the same time, reaches 
across the frontiers and holds together in one fellowship all 
who belong to Christ. It is significant that just at the time 
when science has made the world a single neighbourhood 
there should be a growing recognition that there is a Christian 
counterpart, namely the Holy Church throughout all the 
world; it is also significant that at the time when the strife 
and sin of man have tom the world asunder, the Christian 
church should be realising its ecumenical character as never 
before. 
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The Intemaiional Organisation of the Red Cross 
As everyone knows, the history of the Red Cross dates back to 
the generous inspiration o! Henn Dunant. Jle it was who 
conceived the idea of the Geneva Convention of 1804 and the 
establishment of the International Committee of the Bed Cross, 
guardian of the principles and traditions of the Bed Cross 
throughout the world. A neutral body, its aims and work 
tender it international,' although of entirely national com- 
position, since It 18 recruited solely from among Swiss citizens.* 
Almost contemporaneously with the foundation of the 
International Committee of the Bed Cross, national Bed Cross 
Societies began to be set up, thus constituting the second 
link in the chain of the InternatioDal Bed Cross organisation, 
whose tasks consist m promoting in every country the many 
benedcent activities which have made of the Bed Cross what 
it 18 today : an active moral and social force. The national 
Bed Cross Societies are the backbone of the International Bed 
Cross organisation. 

Finally, the League of Red Cross Societies is the last link 
in the international organisation. It is the federative body of 
the Red Crosses of the whole world, their international repre- 
sentative organ and the guardian of their moral and material 
interests. It is the Parliament of the Red Crosses where every 
national Society can make its voice heard, state its needs, 
work for mutual co-operation and assistance so as to make of 
the Red Cross a living reality for the welfare of suffering 
humanity. 

^ The ImertielioTial CommHlee ut Ihc lied Ctoe* u » neuti&l intermeilieTj ibe 
intenentiOD of ivbich rcoognined neresMrr npeciallr in rise of war, of 
civil war and internal diaordera (Slalutea of the International lied Croas, 
Art \1I paragraph 3 ) 

> For the viork of Ibe InteinalioDal Cocanuttee of the lied Croat, cf the 
collection of the I!etu< Inltrnab^ale is la Croiz Kouje, Geneva 
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The International Red Cross Conference is the highest 
nuthority in the International Red Cross organisation. It is 
composed of delegates of the national Red Cross Societies, the 
League of Red Cross Societies, the International Committee of 
the Red Cross and of the States which have signed the Geneva 
Convention. All the bodies represented in the International 
Red Cross arc fully independent and autonomous. 

The objects of the League o! Red Cross Societies are set 
forth in its Articles of Association, which provide that it shall, 
inter alia : — 

Encourage and promote m every country the establishment 
and development of a duly authorised voluntary national 
Red Cross Society working m accordance with the 
principles of the Geneva Convention; 

Act as a permanent organ of liaison, co-ordination and 
study between the national Red Cross Societies, with a 
view to assisting them in the organisation ond exercise ol 
their octivitics both national and international ; 

Collaborate with these Societies in the improvement of 
health, the prevention ol disease and the mitigation ol 
suffering ; 

Be the guardian of the integrity of its members and the 
protector o! their interests. 

During the twenty-seven years of its existence, the League 
has carried out its duties ns the federative and representative 
body of the national Red Cross Societies, and international 
organ of liaison, co-ordination, study. It was in 1910 that 
H. Davison, chairman of the American Red Cross, conceived 
the idea of federating the national Red Crosses whose action 
had been so beneficial during the First World War, and thus 
placing them under n more effective direction for the ivork 
of peace. 

Such was the birth of the League of Red Cross Societies; 
its success was immediate. Constituted by five national 
Societies, in 1920 it numbered 27 members. In 1930, there 
were 57 member Societies and now there are 02, that is to say, 
all the national Red Cross Societies ol the world, approved 
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by the International Committee, are members. This 
universality is its strength. 

During the Second World War clear proof of this 
universality was forthcoming as well as of the strength of its 
federative ties. Not only did not a single Red Cross Society 
withdraw from the League but the federative bounds waxed 
stronger than ever. 

TJIE LEAGUE 

I. The /nternationaf Federahve Body of the Red Cross S’ocieti'es 
The international federative and representative character 
of the League is clearly shown in the composition of its 
managing bodies, the Board of Governors and the Executive 
Committee. 

The Board of Governors is, so to speak, the general 
assembly of the League and its highest authority. It is 
composed of representatives, called Governors, of every 
national Bed Cross Society who is a member; it meets normally 
every two years. The present Chairman is Mr. Basil O’Connor, 
Chairman of the American Red Cross.* 

The Executive Committee comprises a chairman and the 
vice<hairmen of the League and twelve Governors eppoiated by 
the Board for four years. It exercises the powers end duties 
conferred on the Board of Governors dunng the intervals 
between meetings and is convened as a general rule every six 
months at the League head offices.* 


2. International Liaison Agency bettoeen the Red Cross Societies 
The League makes every endeavour to bring about a closer 
coKiperation between the national Societies so as to make the 
federative bonds uniting the Red Crosses of the whole world 
more real. For this purpose the League must provide them 
with frequent opportunities to meet and exchange ideas and 

> The lait iceeliDg (XlXlh ecMwo) of the Tjeegae Botril of Ooveniors bti 
teken place at Oxford from Stb to 20Ui Jnip, 1916 
* The Ezrcutixe Committee it at prewnt competed of the CiOTcmort of the 
foltowuj; Bed Croteea Anttralia, Belf^nm, Brazil (Vice Cbairmta), Casada. 
Cbioa (Vice Chairman), CzecboaloTabiA, ^nador, France (Vice Cbtirmac). 
Great Bntain (Vice ^airman). Oteere Italy, Mexico, Poland. Sweden. 
Switzerland (Vice Chairman), Torkey, USSR and United Sltlet (Chairman) 
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report on their work. The League has three means for 
fulfilling this purpose 

(a) Conferences . — ^Thc League frequently convenes con- 
ferences of delegates of the various Red Cross Societies 
in order to examine matters affecting their work and to 
adopt decisions which the Scerctartat of the League puts into 
operation.* These conferences often hnng together repre- 
sentatives of the Red Crosses of one district only, whose 
interests are especially affeded. Other conferences are of a 
more general nature and deal with technical matters of concern 
to all Red Cross Societies. 

The League has often token steps to convene, or has helped 
to organise, international technical conferences to deal with 
matters approximating to its own objects and lias taken part 
in international congresses and meetings, the agenda of which 
Includes subjects covcrc<l by its general purposes. 

(b) Missions.— Tlicrc can he no doubt that peri^onal 
meetings give the League its best opportunities for fulfilling 
its primary purpose, that of serving as a connecting link 
between the Red Cross Societies. The missions carried out 
by the members of the League Secretariat to Societies the world 
over arc occasions for the examination, with the managing 
ofneers of the national Societies, and sometimes the solution, 
of questions of direct interest to the life and work of the 
national Societies. 

From lOSO to 1013, that is to say when communications 
were most difficult, members of the Secretariat carried out 
more than two hundred missions to the Societies of about 
forty different countries. In normal times, of course, these 
missions arc more frequent. 

(c) Study visits . — The study visits of delegates of nationol 
Societies help very cficclis'cly to maintain and develop the 
indispensable co-operation betsveen the national Societies and 
their international federation. These visits to the League 

* On (he terminetion of World Wor II. tbo SecrrUriAt of the Leaguo coOToned 
• I Otnefa tn AdTiioiy ConfrrrBce ittradod bj tho delegatee of a large {luiiiher 
nf national Red Croat Societies Thu Cotiferenec made manj rrcomoenda 
liont for the directloo of League fiosttrar work. 
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headquarters allow the delegates to become {amiliar not only 
with the work of the League, but with the work carried out 
by other national Red Cross Societies, lor which purpose all 
necessary documents are compiled. During the difficult period 
of the war, about thirty of these visits took place. 

THE SECRETARIAT 

It$ organisation, dutiei and actions 

The Secretariat, which is directed by M. de Roug^, Secretary 
General, with the assistance of M. G. Milsom, Undcr-Secretarj’ 
General, is the organ which carries out the intentions and 
policy of the League. It transforms the latter’s decisions into 
tcliona. At the present time the Stcrtlaiiat employs about 
thirty persons drawn from twelve nationalities. It is, there* 
fore, a distinctly international body. It is at present divided 
into the following departments : The Organisation and 
Development Bureau, the Health and Relief Bureau, the 
Nursing Bureau, the Junior Red Cross Bureau, the Informa- 
tion and Public Relations Office. There is, furthermore, a 
Pan-American Bureau which deals more particularly with 
Latin America. The Secretariat also includes publications, 
administrative and finance services. The Bureau of Organisa- 
tion and Development co-ordinates the activities of these 
various departments. 


1 . nealtb 

As has been said the League was set up in 1010 for the 
purpose of strengthening the bonds between the national Red 
Cross Societies and co-ordinating their work ; this co-ordination 
has become a necessity. During the period immediately 
following the First World War it was found necessary to 
conduct a vigorous campaign against the epidemics raging at 
that time and raise the health standard of the populations 
which had suffered from the war and institute measures against 
endemic diseases.* 

* Is Iajui it! SocxHlt it la Crmx Roage c( la SantJ pablifaf 
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The work of the LcRfjuc in this field js cftrricd on by means 
of the follo\vinf»: — 

(n) Rssistnncc to tlie nntionnl Societies for popular instruc- 
tion in hcnlth matters; 

(b) (locumentntion nnd study scrs’icc; 

(c) co-opemtion with intcrnntionnl hcnlth orj^nnisntions nnd 

the promotion ol intcrtintioiml work for the encourn^c- 
ment of public hcnlUi. 

The Lcn{*iie has nlwnys considered it one of its innm tnsks 
to plncc nt the disposal of Us member Societies all nmtcrml 
likely to popularise health tenebmp nnd. in ftenernl, to aid in 
the raisinp of hcnlth standards with special reference to i 
treatment of diseases and prophylaxis, campaign against 
epidemics (c.g., typhus, plague, cholera, etc.), endemic diseases 
(c.g., mnlnrin, etc.), social dtsensev venereal 

diseases), blindness, mental diseases, child welfare, inedico- 
socia! assistance, blood transfusion, immunology, disinsectisn- 
tion, development of medical study. Tins list, which is by no 
means fuUy comprehensive, shows the wide scope of activity 
of the League Secretariat in matters of health nnd the 
methods accomplished by it with a view to lightening the 
burden nnd facilitating the work of national Societies in 
therapy nnd the prophylaxis of diseases. 

The prevention of, nnd the campaign against, disease nnd 
the improvement in health standards form one of the main 
tnsks of the Tied Cross Societies during this diflicult post-war 
period. The national Red Cross Societies well know that they 
can rely on their international federation to give them that 
help which they arc cnlilled to expect. 

^Vc mention below the principal henltli publications issued 
by the League during these last years •. — 

Preventive vaccinations. 

Construction nnd management of hospitals. 

Pood, and what the Red Cross can do about it, 
lArnguc of Red Cross Societies and Public Hcnlth, 

RIood transfusion, the organisation of blood transfusion 
services in various countries. 
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The League Secretariat has also published numerous articles 
on a variety ol subjects connected with health in the League 
periodicals and has supplied the national Societies with studies 
on the prophylaxy and therapy of diseases for reproduction 
in their own magazmes. 


2. Relief 

(a) Relief to war victims 

This IS the proper work of the Red Cross, that for which 
it was created, to which the national Societies and international 
Red Cross organisations de\ote themselves without stint. 

The work in this field of the Intematlonal Committee of 
the Red Cross has aroused the admiration of the whole world ; 
the International Red Cross federation took an important part 
m this work. In 1010, with a view to facilitating relief work 
for victims of the war, intli a view also to coordinating this 
work with that of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross with which the League has always sincerely collaborated, 
the two international organisations, acting under Article 0 
of the Statutes of the International Red Cross ' set up the 
Joint Relief Commission of Ike International Red Cross, com* 
posed of representatises of the two institutions. 

As hostilities spread to new fields, as the war dragged on 
and the distress increased more and more, the work of the 
Joint Commission became of increasing importance. This body 
consigned to the countnes which had suffered the greatest 
hardships relief goods purchased out of moneys placed at its 
disposal by the national Red Cross Societies, by other 
philanthropical institutions or by private persons. The Red 
Cross was thus enabled to purchase between 1041 and 1045 
(end September) 40,025 tons of merchandise to a value of 
100,000,000 Swiss francs.' 

In order to provide national Societies with a summary of 

Tbe collabontrt nilb (be InleroalMatl Committee of Ibe Bed Cto$i 

ID i]uesuoDa tfleclin^ the work of both or^aiMtiOoi, is partmlar witb rerpeei 
.0 ibe wotV ot relief la cate (4 natmtal or tsIertialionaS ealarait; ' 

L action de la Commuixon Uule de Setonn dt la C'on tim^e fnternationofe 
Berne Internationale de la ITroia Boitge 
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tlie various tasks with which they would be confronted after 
the war and to indicate some of the methods likely to facilitate 
their efforts, the Secretary General of the League published 
in lOlt a study to wluch several experts contributed, m 
particular M. E. Dronsart, Director General of the Belgian 
Red Cross, under the title National Red Ctoss Societies aud 
Post-War Relief* 

(b) Relief in Cases of Disaster 
Although war is the worst of all catastrophes, it is by no 
means the only one. Besides the miseries due to war, the 
whole terrible senes of disasters, floods, famines, earthquakes, 
cyclones, fires, explosions, mining disasters, railway Occidents, 
etc., necessitates the intervention of the Red Cross. If one 
considers the fact that 87 disasters occurred in six months 
in one country' clone ; if one considers also that in one countr>' 
alone, and in one month alone, 27 tornadoes and floods 
perpetrated untold ravages, reducing the population to the 
direst distress, then one can have some idea of the extent 
of the burden thrown on national Societies ond the assistance 
which the League has been able to give them. 

As in the case of relief of wor victims, it is by no means 
the purpose of the Red Cross to take the place of the public 
authorities, national and international organisations, whether 
official or private. The Red Cross is an auxiliary body, but 
the part it plays is all the more appreciable since the Red Cross 
is already* in working order before the occurrence of the 
catastrophe. The primary principle of relief of this kind is 
that it should be rapid, efficacious and well organised, qualities 
Wit: Ittd CiTAs StiWtAVta 7 iovstJ>s Vn Wiu WgVicW degree, 
thanks to their minute preparation. There is no aspect of 
relief, however complex, which is not covered by the Red 
Cross: rescue work, shelters, food distribution, clothing, fuel, 
furniture, medical care, prophylaxy in case of epidemics, 

* Thu publicilion followed by • study railed. Htntt on tied Cri»t Poii- 
Her Relief by 0 O'ltooncy. and Jlfullifin^Hal phrase hooks for use in Red 
Ctoti fMliont; thu Utter I'nblication slioai mif'rants tnd the etalT of IraniiC 
potli end reception centre*, ignorant of each other* Ungnage. to exchange 
rudimentary qiiealiona and inswen 
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social welfare, etc. Here also the League makes every 
endeavour to give the national Societies the technical assistance 
which they require. 

8. Nursing 

Nurses are indispensable in all Red Cross work. The 
League, therefore, has always attached special importance to 
training and improving the instruction of nurses, voluntary 
aids, matrons, sister tutors, chief nurses and public health 
nurses. Its constant endeavours have tended to helping 
national Societies to give their nursing services the requisite 
impulse. 

The Nursmg Bureau of the League is helped m this by 
an Advisory Committee, the members of which are chosen for 
their professional attamments from among the delegates of 
the various branches of the profession and the nursing 
orgaiusations of the vanous countries. This Committee meets 
periodically to discuss ways and means for improving the Red 
Cross health services and in particular the nursing and 
voluntary aid services. 

In Id20 the League established international courses of 
instruction for nurses m London. These courses are intended 
for qualified nurses of every country and their aim above all 
IS to tram the higher ranks, matrons and sister tutors for 
schools of nurses, in particular in public health work and 
hospital management. These courses also give the nurses an 
opportunity for perfectmg themselves in social welfare work. 
The League contnbution consists m the granting of scholarships 
to deserving cases. The national Red Cross Societies and 
the national nursmg associations, however, soon came to supply 
the funds necessary for their own candidates, thus givmg 
proof of the interest aroused by this scheme of the League. 
In addition, committees were formed in twenty-one countries 
to provide means for the same purpose. 

The international courses in London were managed by the 
League from 1920 to 1934 when they were banded over to 
an autonomous body called the * Florence Nightingale Founda- 
tion ’, the committee of management of which is composed as 
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to one Jinlf of mcnil>ers of tljc I^cnjjm* and ns to tlio other 
hnU of ineinliers of the Intcrnntionnl CnuneU of Nurses, Soine 
050 pupils from thirty-six different eounlries have jjonc tlirouph 
the London courses. 

In Addition tiic Len(*ue 1ms orsfluiscd study visits nnd 
trnvel scliolnrships for nurses and tins nllottcd n tar^c nuinhrr 
of scliolnrsliips to national Hed Cross Societies, thanks to which 
many pirls have liccn nhle to undergo n coniplele course of 
nursinR cither m their own eounlry or abroad. 

The folIoNMUf; is a list of the principal puhlientioiis 
published by the Nursing Ilurcau during these latter years: 
Aerial nursing services, 

Piihlie henllh nursing nnd socml service in the Hed Cross, 
Courses in home hygiene nnd enre of the sick, 

The situation of nurses, present and future. 

All these puhlicntions hnve npiienred in I'Yeneh, Kiiglisli, 
Oermnn nnd Spanish. 

rurthermorc, a large number of arlioles on tlie Nursing 
profession Imvc hceti published in the scries : * Articles for 
reproduction ’ and in the Lcngiic Ibif/eliii. 

•1. Jniitor Jtcil Cross 

The .Tumor Hed Cross with its thirty million niemhcrs, 
divided into forly-nmc national srelions, is the fostering 
ground of the fultirc active inemhers of the national Societies; 
at this present time it constitutes n eonsidcrahlc power m the 
service of the ited Cross nnd represents one of the noteworthy 
features of its evolution. 

The League took an important pari in tins development. 
In 1010 the .Tiinior Hod Cross flourished only in three countries : 
Canada, Australia, the United States. These last t»o 
published ill 1010 the first two .Tunior Hed Cross Maga/ines; 
to-day tliere are 21 such periodicnls npiienring in 10 countries. 

From its very founilation, the I^eaguc lient every effort to 
encourage the cstnhlisluneiil of Junior Sections in all tin- 
countries of the Morld. In 1022, 21 national Societies had their 
Junior Sections. 


W.A. 


17 
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I/et there be no mistake about it» the Junior Sections have 
a great work to do in the life of the national Societies ; they 
help to protect and improve the physical and moral health of 
the child, encourage his instincts for mutual aid and promote 
between the young in all countries a more intimate association. 
The educational value of the Junior Hed Cross has been 
recognised by all the international education authonties with 
which the League has never ceased to co-operate in the closest 
possible manner. 

Mutual aid . — During World War I the Juniors tried to make 
themselves useful in conformity with the Red Cross idea by 
helping the military services of their countries and war victims. 
During World War II the Junior Sections demonstrated their 
fine sense of mutual assistance by helping the war-stricken 
population; in particular they took care ol the children. 

The Juniors and international understanding. — The Junior 
Red Crosses not only promote among their members of all the 
social classes of their own country a spirit of understanding 
and fraternity, but also cultivate friendly relations with their 
comrades of other nations. Their best instrument in this 
direction is the international school correspondence which is 
a token of the community of ideals which animates the Juniors 
whatever their country. This work which helps to knit the 
nations together is quite unique and has taken on a very wide 
extension ; everything points to the probability of an increased 
success m the future. It is by no means supererogatory to 
emphasise the interest of this work from the point of view 
of future international understanding. 

The present ranks of the Red Cross contain millions of 
young persons whose total almost equals that of the adult 
members. Their contribution to the work of the Red Cross 
increases unceasingly. Thanks to them, much has been done 
to improve public health, prevent sickness and mitigate 
suffering. Thanks to them, also, it has been possible for the 
Red Cross ideals to penetrate more deeply into the various 
strata of the population. 

The Junior Red Cross is an immense reserve of energy and 
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ideals. Standing ever ready at the service of the Red Cross 
it offers the young many magnificent opportunities to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to its cause ; it inculcates in them 
a spirit of mutual assistance and a genuine enthusiasm to serve 
under the Bed Cross. It has made of them members of one 
great spiritual and moral family, a beneficent reality of the 
Red Cross and a legitimate source of hope for the future. 

Durmg the last few years the League has issued, inter aha, 
the following publications dealing with the Junior Red Cross : — 

Our Rook, our lery otm book (so successful that it had 
to be republished). 

The Junior Eed Cross, rchot it is, tthai it does. 

Intemotional school correspondence 0 / the Junior Bed Cross. 

La Croix-Bouge de la Jetmesse, son orgonisafion, son action, 

Ticentj/ years of the Junior Bed Cross (new edition). 

The Junior Bed Cross at work. 

The Junior Bed Crow— 5/afementj— opinions— rejoluftona. 

IIoic to interest the teachers in the Junior Bed Cross. 

The Junior Bed Cross in the world. (Ulustrated pamphlet.) 

The Junior Bed Cross — its tcoTld-wide organisation. 
(Junior Red Cross book, 1939.) 

The Junior Bed Cross. (Report submitted to the 4th Pan- 
American Red Cross Conference, Santiago, 1940.) 

Moreover, the Bureau has distributed in French and 
English the work by Slademoiselle Werner entitled History 
of the Bed Cross told to boys and girls, published under the 
auspices of the League and International Red Cross Committee. 

5. Pan-American Bureau 

The League has established a Pan-American Bureau at its 
head office in order to be m a position better to carrj* out its 
work on behalf of the Red Cross Societies on the American 
Continent in the four branches for which provision is made 
in its Articles of Association, namely information and docu- 
mentation, international co-ordination and liaison. 

The League gave token of its intense interest in Latin- 
American Red Cross affairs by convening four Pan-American 
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Red Cross Conferences, the last of svhich was held at Santiago 
in 1940. 

It IS the constant care of the Secretariat of the League to 
maintain the closest bonds between the League and the 
national Red Cross Societies in America. The greater part 
of the League publications are also published in Spanish. 

A considerable impulse has been given during the last years 
to the work of the Latin-American national Societies in health, 
relief, nursing, Junior Red Cross and publicity. The League 
leaves no stone unturned in its endeavour to promote and 
develop the manifold activities of the Red Cross Societies in 
that part of the world. 

6. 7n/ormafion and PubUeity 

The Red Cross stands every day in greater need of the moral 
and material support of public opinion in every country in 
order to meet its ever increasing responsibilities and satisfy 
even partially the many appeals for assistance arriving from 
every part of the world. The public opinion of all countries 
must be enjoined to come wholeheartedly to the support of the 
Red Cross as a good Samaritan to enable it to obtain the 
material means of which it stands in such need and receive 
that devoted assistance which, in addition to its financial 
resources, is necessary for it to carry out its work. 

The work performed by the Red Cross Societies bears 
eloquent witness. Rut this work roust be made known to the 
public so that the latter should be able to appreciate at its 
true worth the benefits it receives from the Red Cross. The 
heart of the public must be touched and its mind awakened 
to its debt to the Red Cross by skilful and truthful publicity 
for which the plans must be carefully studied and psycho- 
logically correct. For this reason the Secretariat has always 
considered it as one of its most important tasks to assist 
national Societies in their pubbcity. 

Another important duty of the information and publicity 
bureau consists m keeping up to date a considerable range 
of documents dealing with the organisation and many-sided 
actisnties of the Red Cross Sodeties of the whole world. Thanks 
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to these documents the Bureau can keep the national Societies 
informed, either by correspondence or by periodical publica* 
tions, of the work performed by the sister Societies. It also 
supplies information on the work of the League and of the 
national Societies to the mternational daily press, broadcast- 
ing services and technical periodicals. 

7. Fubficattons 

Mention has been made in this article of the part played 
by the publications issued by the League Secretariat in its 
work of information, documentation and international liabon. 
These pubhcations have always been held in high esteem by 
the national Societies. The League also publishes the following 
regular periodicals : — 

League of Red Cross Societies Bulletin (French, English, 
Spanish); Information service to National Red Cross Societies 
(French, English, German, Spanish); Information Bulletin for 
Red Cross nurses (French, English, German, Spanish) ; Moteriol 
for editors of Junior Red Cross magazines (French, English, 
Spanish); School correspondence secretaries BuJleiin (English, 
French, Spaiush). 

CONCLUSION 

The present importance of the Red Cross undoubtedly has 
its roots in history. Who is there that does not know the 
parable of the Good Samaritan and the allegory of the 
Judgment in the gospel according to St. Matthew ? ‘ The peace 
of God ’ of the Middle Ages similarly bad its origin, in this 
preoccupation of preserving man from the horrors of war. We 
know of innumerable mdividual cases which throughout the 
long course of human history bear witness to the solicitude 
and generosity of men towards each other and even towards 
their enemies. W’e know also that such obligations were 
frequently included in mternational treaties, nor must 
we forget to take full account of such communities as the 
charitable Orders founded after the twelfth century. In the 
Red Cross, however, there is something deeper, more active 
and more universal. It is not tied to any single reli^ous 
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idea, it is free ol all political ideology and ethnical conception, 
of all economic and social doctrine; it is an active expression 
of philanthropy and charity; it is a modem and successful 
experiment in fraternity, solidarity and mutual assistance, 
and m the world of today it stands out further as an active 
national and international social force of considerable 
importance. 

It IS because the Red Cross holds so special a place in 
the life of the nations that it is interesting to study its 
international organisation, and some of the conclusions to 
be deduced from the isorlc of an international federation 
grouping national non*poUticaI organisations may be of 
general interest. This work is frequently complex and 
indeed heterogeneous. In pursuance of their articles of 
association, such bodies frequently have no executive duties} 
if it nere possible to apply to Ihem a conception peculiar 
to international public law, it could be said that they possess 
no *sosereignty of their own*. Such small amount of 
‘ sovereignty ’ as they may have is left to them by the national 
members constituting such a federation, and this ‘ sovereignty ’ 
IS as a rule of the slightest. 

Take as a concrete example the League ol Bed Cross 
Societies dealt mth m the preceding pages. Everyone is 
aware of the special field of actisnty of the constituent members 
of that League (or international federation), namely the 
national Bed Cross Societies. In time of war they render 
assistance to uounded combatants and distribute much*needed 
comforts to the troops and in time of war as in time of peace 
they carry relief to the civil populations stricken hy disaster ; 
they give assistance in the event of accidents of every kind 
and in general care for the public health, conduct campaigns 
against epidemics and endemic and social diseases. The 
primary duties of the national Bed Crosses include also the 
development of the nursing profession and voluntary aids and 
the instruction of the young in the principles of health and 
a spirit of mutual assistance and international coKiperation. 
Such are the duties of the national members constituting an 
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international federation such as the League of Bed Cross 
Societies. But what of the duties, privileges and rights of 
a federative body ? They arc clearly defined in the articles of 
association mentioned above.'* Does this mean that the 
international secretariat of an international non-political 
organisation has no right to initiate measures of its own 
accord ? If this were so, much of the utility of international 
bodies, and in particular of their secretarial organs, would be 
lost. Happily, however, the facts are not so. In the same 
way as the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Charter of the United Nations Organisation gives the Secretary 
General of these bodies a right of initiative of considerable 
scope, so also the Secretary General of a non-political inter- 
national organisation can initiate measures and suggest what 
action should be taken by the body corporate or by certain 
members of the federation. This is conditioned by the fore- 
sight, experience and political acuity of the Secretary General 
of the organisation concerned; and here we attribute to the 
word political the widest possible sense, its platonic meaning 
which IS the choice of the best means to attain a goal or 
the determination of the instruments or means available to 
a man in any given field. It will depend upon the Secretary 
General how he should use this right of initiative even if 
no special provision is made in the statutes of the organisation, 
svithout prejudicing the prerogatives (the sovereignty) of the 
constituent members; it is only thus that he can usefully 
serve the interests of the federation. 
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THE PEACE-TIME APPLICATION 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


D/ 

H. S. W. MASSEY 

It unfortunately true that it is much easier at present to 
predict in some detail the ways and means of employing 
atomic energy lor military purposes than to describe the 
beneficent possibilities. There is no real doubt that these are 
very great indeed but, in stating a ease to a public not versed 
in phy.sical science, it is a great disadvantage not to be able 
to detail numerous immediate applications. In this article an 
nUcmpl will first be made to indicate the immense revolution 
in our control over natural forces whicli has resulted from the 
first largC'sealc use of atomic energy. Once this is realised 
it is no great step further to imagine that a secure future for 
the world is bound to be one enriched beyond measure by 
largc*8cale employment of the nuclear processes which up to 
the present have provided only the material for mass destruc- 
tion. In order to proceed to the discussion of immediate 
possibilities it is necessary to spend o little time describing 
the present technique of atomic power production. Once this 
is cleat it is easy to appreciate in general terms the prospects 
in the comparatively near future for developments in industry, 
medicine and research which ore likely to ensue. Finally, it 
is appropriate to consider briefly the possibility of establishing 
a satisfactory system of world control so that the great 
dai>.9;«*r 

may be avoided and only the benefits retained. 

TUB JtAJOR SOURCES OF FORCE 

As far as we know, at present there are three major 
sources of force in the univcTse — gravitation, electricity and 
magnetism, and that which provides the very powerful 
attractive forces in the nuclei of atoms. Gravitation is 
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important onljr for large masses of material. It plays a vital 
role in determining the behaviour of the solar system, of the 
individual planets and of the sun. Man has made use of it 
from time immemorial as it is the source of water power. It 
is responsible for the tides and hence for tidal power also. 

The forces due to electricity and magnetism do not depend 
on the bulk of the materials concerned but on the electric 
charges which they possess. The outer structure of the atoms, 
of which all matter is composed, is determined by electrical 
forces. In all atoms there is a central core or nucleus which 
possesses a positive electric charge. This exerts an attractive 
force on negatively charged particles or electrons which 
revolve round the nucleus under this attraction in a some- 
what analogous way to the revolution of the planets round 
the sun under its gravitational attraction. The analogy is 
strengthened by the fact that the atomic nucleus is very 
much more massive than the satellite electrons. Neverthe- 
less, both the nucleus and the electrons are extremely concen- 
trated specks of matter (the specific gravity of nuclear matter 
IS about a British billion times that of water). The least 
distance between the nucleus and the revolving electrons, 
which IS only about one hundred millionth of a centimetre, 
IS at least one thousand times the radius of either. For such 
minute systems gravitation is entirely negligible. The whole 
of the vast variety of chemical changes arises from rearrange- 
ments of electrons between different atomic systems. In such 
reactions work is done by the electric forces which determine 
the positions of the electrons with respect to the various 
nuclei. Until 1942, almost all the power employed by man 
which did not arise from work done by gravitation was 
gewerated by cb^mica} reaclioBS (burning ot coal, explosion 
of petrol-air mixtures, etc.), and hence depended on work 
done by electro-magnetic forces. 

It will be apparent from the brief remarks already made 
on the structure of atoms that we must assume the existence 
of a third, extremely powerful, force which holds the extra- 
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ordinarily compact atomic nucleus together. There is a net 
positive charge on a nucleus and this pves rise to a 
tremendous disruptive effect due to the electrical repulsions 
between like charges so close together. Despite this, a nucleus 
can be quite stable even when it possesses a big charge. This 
can only be due to an attractive force of non-electro-magnetic 
origin which overcomes the electrical repulsions. The nature 
and detailed character of this force, which we shall refer to as 
the nuclear force, is still not understood, but it is quite clear 
from Its great strength that, if it could be made to do useful 
work on a large scale, it would be a most abundant source 
of power. It IS just this which has been achieved in the 
course of the deselopment of the atomic bomb, and the forces 
primarily responsible for the potency of this weapon are 
nuclear ones. In this way the step taken in tapping atomic 
energy is comparable to that mode by man in first controlling 
fire. Until then he made use only of gravitational forces 
dependmg on the movement of large masses of matter. In 
controlling fire he first harnessed the electro-magnetic forces 
which determine chemical actions. Gradual development of 
this control through the ages led to the discovery of 
explosives, and of comparatively compact power generators. 
This was all a consequence of the independence of the electro- 
magnetic forces of the bulk of matter involved making 
possible much more efficient production of power from a 
given quantity of material. The limitation in this case is the 
size of the orbits of the electrons in the atoms of matter. 
They cannot be indefinitely small and this means that the 
energj* given out in any electron rearrangement is limited. 
Iw owe single leap inwards Itova the electrons to the nucleus 
this limitation has been overcome and in a rearrangement of 
nuclear constituents a hundred million times as much energy 
IS released per atom than in any chemical action. The 
achievement of nuclear rearrangement on a bulk scale thus 
places in the hands of man the possibilitj* of extracting 
hundreds of millions of times as much power from a given 
bulk of material than ever before. In effecting this, he has 
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gone further than in his first great step in controlling fire. 
After all, fires do occur naturally on the earth, but it is to 
the sun and the stars that one must look to find reactions 
involving nuclear energy occurring on. a large scale. They 
provide the main source of the solar heat. Thus, in utilising 
the winds, man has in fact already made use, at second or 
third hand, of nuclear energy. He can now do so at first 
hand. 


NEW SUBSTANCES 

But this IS not all. The study of chemistry has led not 
only to new methods of power supply, but also to the manu- 
facture of a great variety of new substances with highly useful 
properties. In so doing, the elementary substances have not 
been changed but combined with each other in varying propor- 
tions end arrangements. Thus it is not possible to convert any 
other metal to gold by a chemical method. The release of 
atomic energy involves a degree of control over the constitu- 
tion of atomic nuclei and this does make possible the manu- 
facture not only of new chemical compounds, but of new 
elements. In fact one of the materials used in atomic bomb 
construction, the metal plutonium, is a metal not previously 
known on the earth, manufactured in bulk from another metal, 
uranium. The alchemists’ dream is thus realised for to make 
gold it is necessary to change atomic nuclei of other atoms 
into the nuclei of gold atoms — in the atomic piles operated 
m Washmgton State, U.S.A., uranium nuclei are converted in 
bulk to plutonium nuclei. Even this is not all. The new 
elements which are manufactured ere radioactive, so bulk pro- 
duction of materials with propettita similar to those of the 
previously all too rare substance radium can now be achieved. 
Hitherto undreamed of amounts of medically important radio- 
active substances can be made, making available so great an 
intensity of radiation that we must anticipate the discovery 
of a great variety of new effects which it can produce. Many 
of these may be of great practical importance. 
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POTENnALTTXES 

It will be seen that the possible peacetime applications of 
atomic energy can be classified broadly as depending on the 
provision of an entirely new, immense, source of power and 
of the means of bulk manufacture of radio-active materials 
with the attendant possibility of generating extremely strong 
sources of radiation of the type already used m radium 
therapy. Although — as quoted from the report of the United 
States Secretary of War’s Intenm Committee on Atomic 
Energy * — ‘ We are probably no more able to foresee the 
ultimate fruits of development than were Faraday’s contem- 
poraries to understand what could come of the discovery of 
electro-magnetic induction we must agree that the possi- 
bilities are immense, particularly when it is remembered that, 
during the war, practically no effort was devoted to peace-time 
applications. We may amplify this a little further by con- 
sidering the two major new types of facility afforded by the 
full-scale release of atomic energy, m a little more defaJ. 

The present technique of making nuclear power available 
for mechanical purposes is essentially to provide heat which 
can be utilised in steam turbines or otherwise in much the 
same way as the burning of coal presides heat for the genera- 
tion of power in, say, the Battersea power station. In the 
nuclear ‘ fire usually referred to as a pile, the fuel is the 
metal uranium. From the point of view of fuel consumption, 
the pile is at an outstanding advantage m comparison with 
any present type of plant — again through the factor of one 
hundred million, referred to earlier. As much heat can be 
derived by the consumption of one pound of uranium in a 
pile as from 1,500 tons of coal, 250,000 gallons of fuel oil or 
40,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas. This very low fuel con- 
sumption makes it possible to establish major power stations 
in regions to which it would be extremely uneconomical to 
transport other fuels at a sufficient rate to meet the demands. 
It is not difficult to imagine countries which could benefit 

* Referred to in the tert of < Itepcrt on the International Control of Atomic 

Energy, iteoed by the DS Stile Depirtment and republiehed by II M. 

Malionery Office 
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gtf&tly in this w&y. Thus Austrahs is s-erj’ poorly endowed 
with water power and coal supplies — nuclear power might 
maVe a decisive contribution to her future economy. It 
might be objected that the small rate ol consumption of 
uranium for a given pow» production would be balanced by 
the high cost and rarity ol the metal and ol the operation of 
piles. At the present time nuclear power stations probably 
cannot compete economically wilb coal or water power plants 
in areas where coal or water power is abundant, but thcj- are 
already comparable despite l*he inflated costs which are 
always associated with eiitirelr\ des'clopments. It js. 

howcser. true that the eoft of po,^„ individual 

factories is largely that of distnbutiort tj^an of produc- 

tion Jleplaeement of coal or water powe^ nuclear power 
does not affeef the cost of distribution so it is not* be antici- 
pated that noeJear power will, at least for some edn-^^idfrable 
time, * competitor with present power plants. It ^^will 
rather pro^'i'i^ * complementary source available under con- 
ditions In srhich neither of the present t>7>es of plant will he 
operated economically. As far as the abundance of uranium 
}s concerned, it is considered that the knosm sources of tlie 
metal are alone enough to supply the world’s entire posrer 
needs for 2W years, and it is certain that intensive prospecting 
will reveal mans other areas rich in uranium minerals 
Finally, it must be pointed out that there are certain features 
of a pile svhich make it difficult to take out the heat generated 
at the high temperatures required for high efficiencs' in 
conserting the heat to useful power. Although this problem 
is likels to be solsed once effort is concentrated upon it, some 
years mas be required for its .successful solution. It is there- 
fore unlikels that, even if the world situation permits, nuclear 
power stations snll be operating on a snde scale before sas, 
ten sears. 

Apart from generation of power the heat produced b> a 
pile might be used more directly to prosnde large-scale central 
heating for urban populations, and indeed, for any other 
purposes requiring a big supply of heat. It is extremelj 
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unlikely, however, that nuclear piles will receive any applica- 
tion in individual automotive unita, such as motor cars and 
aeroplanes, for a very long time to come. This is because 
there are certain essential features of the design of a pile which 
prevent reduction of its weight to less than several tons. It 
is necessary that the hulk of uranium metal used in the pile 
reach a certain critical size before the nuclear fire begins to 
bum at all. Besides this, a pile must be surrounded by a 
considerable mass of concrete to protect personnel from its 
extremely powerful radio activity. The combined effort of 
these essential requirements leads to n very massive unit. 
For propelling large ships this may not be serious and applica- 
tions of this kind cannot be disregarded. 

The new possibilities made available by the large-scale pro- 
duction of radio-active substances in nuclear piles may well 
be of more immediate importance than those introduced by 
the prospect of large-scale atomic power production. The 
beneHtJ likely to accrue will he of great advantage in medicine 
and industry as well as in biological, physical and chemical 
research. 

It is not necessary to build a full-scale pile working at a 
high level of power production to manufacture radio-active 
materials in great quantity as well as variety. Such produc- 
tion will make these materials comparatively cheap instead of 
exceedingly expensive as radium has been up till now, while 
the wide variety of new radio-active materials wliich can now 
be produced at will makes alt sorts of new procedures possible. 
For example, it is possible by insertion of a normal substance 
such as iodine into a working pile to convert it largely to a 
radio-active form of iodine. This docs not differ chemically 
from the original iodine but emits therapeutically active rays. 
It is called a radio isotope of iodine. Now it is well known 
that the rays are often effective in treating tumours but 
cannot be used in too great intensity without seriously 
harming normal tissue. In order to treat effectively a deep- 
seated tumour by radiation from outside the body, such high 
intensities would have to be used to allow for absorption by 
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the interrening tissue that serious hann would result. If 
radioactive botopes of comraon elements are available this 
may, in certain cases, be circumvented in the following way. 
Iodine tends, in the normal human body, to concentrate in 
the thyroid gland. Radioactive iodine being indistinguish- 
able chemically from ordinary iodine will also concentrate 
there. If, then, this isotope is administered to a patient 
suffering from a tumour in the thyroid gland it will concentrate 
there and irradiate the tumour in situ, i.e., it provides a 
suitably placed internal source of the radiation. Other 
substances tend to concentrate in other parts of the body, 
phosphorous in the blood-forming organs of the bone marrow, 
strontium in the bones and so on. Radioactive isotopes of 
these elements may therefore be used for the treatment of the 
correspondingly sited tumours. These possihttilies wkc 
realised before the war, but depended on the U5e of the very 
small amounts of radioactive botopes then available. Great 
developments are lihely to ensue from the use of the large 
amount and variety of such materials which will now be at the 
disposal of radiotherapy. It must be remembered, however, 
that this does not open up the prospect of a complete cure for 
cancer, for some tumours are resistant to radiation while no 
means of treating mabgnant growths which have become 
disseminated throughout the body can be provided. 

Apart from tbeir employment in medicine, the radiations 
may receive applications of major industrial importance. In a 
recent release by the U.S. Information Service it is revealed 
that remarkable chemical effects have been produced by use 
of the intense radiations now available from nuclear piles. 
The most sensational of these concerns the production in the 
laboratory of substances very like natural petroleum. Thb 
was apparently only achieved on a small scale but the radio- 
actn e sources available are so powerful that large-scale possi- 
bilities may svell be practicable. It seems already clear that 
a wholly new and ver>' potent agent has become available to 
produce large-scale chemical changes likely to result in the 
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discovery of an unpredictable range of substances with unusual 
and valuable properties. 

A further A\ide range of application for the rndio-nctive 
isotopes depends on their use as ‘ tracers Radio-active 
substances may be detected in extremely dilute concenlralions 
owing to the availability of very sensitive detectors. If, tlien, 
a radio-active isotope is added to the normal material, the 
behaviour of the latter may be traced by observing that of 
the small admixture of the radio-isotope which behaves in 
exactly the same \^Qy. Ry Ibis means the course followed 
through the body by different substances may be traced m 
detail leading to a great increase of knowledge of physiological 
and pathological phenomena. The importance of this m 
medicine is bound to be verj’ great indeed. Similar procedures 
may be adopted to study the details of chemical reactions 
and may, for example, shod new light on such vital processes 
os the photosynthesis achieved by plants, Tracers may also 
be used to advantage in industry in many obvious ways. 

The applications of science to increase man's material 
powers have become so pervasive that there is a strong 
tendency to overlook the cultural contributions mode by 
science in adding to our knowledge of nature. Nevertheless, 
all scientists engaged on pure research are actuated by a 
desire for such knowledge — possible material applications 
rarely enter into their considcrotions. The importance o! 
remembering this cannot be minimised and it is no mean 
feature of the large-scale release of atomic energy that it 
provides new tools for pure research in all the sciences which 
are likely to be very fertile in cnlorging our perception of the 
material universe. The achievements of physical science are 
already very great, indeed, in modifying our outlook on the 
universe and they nil! certainly be expanded very much 
further by use, for example, of the very big concentrations of 
neutrons which a pile can provide. The removal of the threat 
of misuse of atomic power, with the accompanying removal of 
the security restrictions so deadening to pure science, would 
lead to the flowering of a civilisation enriched not only by 
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great material advances, but also by a deeper appreciation 
of Nature. 


TnE CONTROL OF ATOHIC ENERGY 
This raises the question of the control of atomic energy 
developments, an extremely urgent necessity. The immense 
damage which can be produced to life and property by atomic 
bombs makes their use in a future war too horrible to contem- 
plate. No effective defence is at all likely to be available 
particularly when one takes account of the probable use of 
rockets with atomic war heads and of sabotage using atomic 
mines. The ‘ atomicity * of the bomb certainly provides no 
hook on which to hang a means of defence. All countries 
with well-developed urban centres and particularly Great 
Britain would be very vulnerable in an atomic war and the 
cost of dispersal of population and industrial resources on a 
scale sufficient to reduce this vulnerability to tolerable propor- 
tions is quite prohibitive. To prevent an atomic arms race 
developing it is clearly necessary to introduce some new pro- 
cedure as all those employed m the past for similar purposes 
have been unsuccessful. The urgency is great because those 
nations which at present do not possess the so-called * secrets * 
but which possess considerable industrial resources are not 
likely to take more than five to ten years before beginning 
production of bombs. Thus, although the setting up of an 
international super-State would be a long-term solution of the 
problem, a short-term procedure must be set up to meet the 
immediate threat. The problem is rendered somewhat more 
difficult by the fact that, m the course of operation of a nuclear 
pile for large-scale power production, material in the form of 
the metal plutonium, which can be used to manufacture 
bombs, IS produced at a considerable rate. On the other 
hand a pile operated solely to provide radio-active materials 
need not produce this material at a rate significant for bomb 
construction. 

The problem of control calls for some method of inspection, 
for it is an unfortunate experience that paper agreements 
between nations cannot be relied upon m times of suspicion. 
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It soon becomes clear, however, that the devising of a suitable 
scheme of inspection is very difficult if the individual nations 
are allowed to carry on all activities connected with atomic 
energy except the actual manufacture of bombs. The task 
faced by an inspectorate under these circumstances would be 
very difficult if not impossible. Apart from the very difficult 
technical problems raised because of the comparatively short 
step required to utilise for bombs the plutonium produced in 
power piles, there are other serious disadvantages. The 
inspectors would have to prj’ in detail into the industrial 
activities of the various countries and it is too much to expect 
that this uould he rvelcomed. Attempts might be made to 
evade certain investigations in order to conceal information 
about industrial processes not related to atomic energy. Such 
evasion would be bound to tend to suspicion and excitement. 
The International situation might therefore be worsened as a 
result of the inspection. Furthermore, the rapid development 
of industrial techniques might easily render the whole system 
out of date in a short time — there would be no means of 
ensuring that the inspectorate would keep ahead of all these 
advances. 

In view of these considerations, it becomes necessary to 
re-examme the question of national sovereignty over all peace- 
time applications of atomic energy. A verj' thoughtful and 
thorough study on these lines has been made recently by a 
Board of Consultants to a Committee set up by the United 
States Secretary of State to consider the question. Their 
detailed statement has been published as A Report on the 
International Control of Atomic Energy.^ There is no doubt 
that this represents the biggest step yet taken towards the 
provision of a suitable plan. In essence it consists in dividing 
activities concerned with atomic energy into safe and dangerous 
categories. * Dangerous ’ activities are to be carried out solely 
by an international Atomic Development Authority (A.D.A.). 
At the same time * safe ’ activities could be carried on by 
individual nations in a competitive way, under licence from 


* See abore, p SCO 
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the international Authority which would also provide the 
necessary raw materials. Before discussing the advantages of 
such a system, we must consider m more detail the nature of 
the activities labelled sale and dangerous respectively. 

Dangerous activities are included under the following 
beads : 

1 . The provision of the raw materials. These are taken 
to include uranium and thonum. It is unlikely m the fore- 
seeable future that any atomic energy development will be 
practicable without there bemg at least a small supply of 
uranium available. Once begun* it is possible that thonum 
might be used to keep the system in operation, producing 
fissionable matenal, i.e., that which could be used to make 
bombs. It IS, therefore, considered wise to include thorium 
m case a nation may succeed in building up, by illicit activity, 
small stocks of uramuzo. 

2 . The production in suitable quality and quantity of the 
fissionable materials, plutonium and the uranium isotope 
labelled U 235 {this latter substance can be separated from 
ordmary metallic uranium only by a large scale operation). 

8. The use of these materials for the making of atomic 
weapons. 

The operation of piles at a low power to provide radio- 
active matenals and radiations for research purposes is a 
clear case of a safe activity. A more doubtful case is the 
operation of piles as an industrial power plant of hundreds 
of thousands of kilowatts or greater. The report proposes 
that even this should be regarded as safe provided the basic 
matenals used m the pile, which must be supplied by the 
A.D.A. as they alone can mine uranium, are ‘ denatured * 
plutonium or T3 235. Tins denaturmg cons'ists m adding an 
isotope to the matenal which makes it useless for bombs 
unless the matenal is ‘renatured* by removing the added 
isotope. To do this a large-scale industrial effort would have 
to be undertaken. In this way it would be ensured that the 
mere operation of power piles by a nation would not in itself 
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provide that nation with material suitable for liombs. 
Further big undertakinir^ would be necessary to achieve thii. 

Tlie A<D,A. would have povilivr funrtionv in contrast 
with tiic purely negative one of an inspectorate. It would 
mine uranium and thorium and prepare denatured materials 
in bulk which would be supplied to individual nations to use 
under licence for various medical, industrial and rrscarch 
applications. Associated with these activities it would carry 
on active development operations m all fields assocmterl with 
atomic energy. It would thus hope to keep ahead of 
individual nations in the rapid growth o! knowledge which 
would ensue, and at the same time could hope to attract high 
class scientinc terhriieal and administrative personnel to its 
staff. Tlie various plants of the A.D.A. would be located at 
strategic points over the whole earth so no one nation could 
hope to scire control of it by a coup dc mnin. Tlicsc plants 
would be operated by an international staff so they would 
aeijuirc a suitable independence from interference by the 
particular national governments within whose territories they 
were located. Unlike the inspectorate system, international 
nvoperation is likely to lie increased by the close working 
together in progressive enterprise of experts from all nations. 
Evasion by any nation could be detected with comparative 
ease. Since no nation should be carrying out any activity 
except those licensed hy the A.D.A. it would only be necessary 
to observe any other work going on to provide a warning. 

It is important to realise that tlir efficacy or otherwise of 
‘ denaturing ' is not essential to employment of the scheme. 
If the operation of power plants, as distinct from plants for 
medical and rcscarcli purposes, were classified as dangerous, 
the sclicme could still be employed at the expense of a ratlier 
greater reduction in national sovereignty over atomic energy 
processes. TIic A.D.A. alone would be able to operate high- 
level power piles. By introducing * denaturing * the report 
attempts to allow the maximum of individual material 
enterprise. 

In the full operation of the scheme there could he no 
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‘ atomic secret *. A free interchange ol informstioR would be 
an additional saleguard brides promoting rapid development. 
The present secrecy reslnclions would be gradually lifted, in 
the initial setting up of the authority, at a rate sufficient to 
ensure proper working at each stage. 

Although this plan invoUes a much greater degree of united 
international action than anything in the past it certainly 
contains many verj- valuable ideas and offers some hope that 
a successful solution may be found. ]t may be objected that 
new discoveries in nuclear physics may make practicable such 
r8dicall3’ different techmques for releasing atomic energy, that 
the whole plan would be tendered worthless. While one can 
never be certain, it is the opmton of most nudear physicists, 
that this IS unlikely for a tong while to come. In any case it 
is ^fficult to present any alternative scheme which offers as 
much or more chance of success. 

Xn release of atomic eQetg>’ our ciNihsation is presented 
nitb a challenge at least as formidable as any encountered by 
previous civilisations. It is for the future to show what the 
reaction will be— a new and finer cnihsaiion, tempered in over- 
coming the challenge, or decay and death from inability to 
pass the test. 
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In spite of the well-meamng assertions of impetuous observers of 
international relations that the national State is the product of a 
bygone age, nationalism is stilj the strongest motive power in 
world affairs. It is therefore only natural that serious research 
should concentrate on the farther elucidation of this elusive 
phenomenon. Nobody could be mote competent to do this than 
Professor Kohn who has devoted a lifetime to the investigation of 
nationalism in the Near East, in the U.S.S.R., and in the Far 
East. His Idea of Nationalism is the first volume of what promises 
279 
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to be the standard -work m this fie\d. In it, the author analyses 
the nature of nationalism and the peculiar state of mind of those 
addicted to this quasi-rehgion, and he holds out the hope of a 
‘ depolitization of nationality ’ corresponding to a previous develop- 
ment of similar character m the relations between religion and 
State. The chapters on tribalism and universalism m Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, and on the emergence of European nation- 
alism during the Renascence and the Reformation, are a model 
of lucid writing and copious study. 

Equally welcome is Dr. Cobban’s penetrating monograph on the 
principle of Aotionaf belf-Deltrmtnation, a masterpiece of detached 
historical research. The author’s object is to examine how national 
self-determination has operated as an actual historical process. 
Haling set himself this question. Dr. Cobban proceeds to answer 
it by explaining the various national policies and attitudes towards 
the principle of national seU-determiDation and its application to 
concrete issues such as frontiers, multi-national areas, and the place 
of small nations in world affairs. As is rightly stressed in this 
level-headed book, * there is already in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations an example of a political s>$tem in which the right of 
national equality has been reconciled with the presence of great 
inequalities of power’, and ’the rights of nationality are not 
absolute . they vary with the internal and external circumstances 
of each nation; and the great powers cannot tbemsehes enjoy peace 
and prosperity unless by positive measures they establish the 
conditions in which all nations, whether they are independent 
States or not, can feel free from national oppression and able to 
share in the general progress of tbe world ’. 

Readers who are interested m case-studies in nationalism will 
find helpful guidance in tour books, which deal with various aspects 
of nationalism in Europe Professor Chadwick’s Aafionaliti'es 0/ 
Europe and the Groufh of A'ationnJ Ideologies elaborates the 
connection between the languages of Europe and the growth of 
national feeling and gives a reliable account of the formation of 
the Imguistic map of Europe- Perhaps still more interesting is the 
analysis of the claims of the various European nations to domina- 
tion over Europe, as it reveals the links between nationalism and 
imperialism, two conceptions which, though apparently mutually 
exclusive, can easily be reconciled m practice on the assumptioii of 
the superiority of one’s own ‘chosen’ people over the rest of 
mankind- 

A border zone which provides an exceptionally fertile ground 
for studies in nationalism is that of the hundred million people 
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wlio live between fiermniiy iintl the U.S.S.U, In /.'nro/ir 

betwffn the irnrn Mr. SctonAVnluon lim prenenled «» 

witli ft field iliidy wldfh |»nim in vnliie from lieinj' primarily 
limed on per^onnl expenener niiil contnet witli the ohjeoln of lii» 
re!<eftrch. rortnnftlely, the Author Im* nvoided the mintnhe o! 
ndoptin^; ftiiy one of the eountnei of ll(i«lern Ihirope n* hU per- 
noiinl pet. Hr ihowa n henllhy contempt of the niljn|* classes 
^vliich, in tlie inter-wiir jieriod, ciiltUAtcd rlintiMni«m nnd tlieir 
pftTliculftT hnunls of m onler to poilpone l«nd reforms* 

Innf; oierdiie in their countries. To indieiite tlie niitlior*s method 
of deftUiiK ^vith his problem^ too 4|iintatloiu nuiy lie selected : 
* It iTotild l>e nlistird to siif'i;est thnt contempt for the pulitic. 
pompous Inziiiess, |o\e of forinnlity nnd feur of responsiliility were 
tlic monopoly of llidknn hureftuer«ry. Tliey are, however, per- 
hops more marked in the Ihdkniii, rohind and lioiimanift thnn in 
tlie West*. Or, * Ifenlein himself, svho had sworn liimself purple 
fthoiit his ilesotion to Demoerncy, nnd linil mmlc in tPitl on the 
respeetfthle memhers of ChaihAin House tlie Impression of n mild 
nnd eliArmlnff Liliernl, at last cAtiie out with demiuiils for com* 
phte Natlficalinn of Germnn Itohemln and the adoption hy 
Oechnslosakl/i of a foreign policy to J>e dictated liy Ilerlm '. 

The iiihject of the use of an etiinleni minority In the lerslce 
of nn expansionist neltjhhoiir .Stale Is fully discussed nnd well 
documented svith, so far, unpaldlshed C/ccliosIovak official 
material hy M. Ililek. His t'ifth Column nt ll'or/. makes as ffood 
a ease as probably can lie made for the policy of wholesale 
expulsion which is now l^etnJI npplird by Crrcliosloi akia aRaliist 
her Oermnii minority. If nny fnrtber evidence were re(]iilred to 
make us understand the unrompromhlnR altitude of the Creeho- 
slovak Government, it could be found In Mr. .TneoUy’s ffoetal 
Stfite. In n seientlfie mnimer, be deserihes tlie Infmiiies infilcted 
by the Third Reich on Czechs nnd .lews alike : the policies of 
seRreRfttlnn, assimilation, and depopulation— policies wliicli, by 
their enormities, have shocked the world, lull which are merely 
the extreme form of a fetishism ns virulent ns ever. 

Turning from the past and present of a nntlonnlism-rldden 
world to the future, mention should be made of Mr. Ivany’s nnd 
Mr. Ih'll’s /foidf to /’olsduiii svldch contains a summary of the 
Pence Aims proclaimed by the victorious nations in the course of 
the last six years, and of n report hy a Chatham House .Study 
Group on /'ranee nmf Jlritnin. In this Ileporl, the suhjecl of 
which is one of tlie most jierplexInR Issues faciiiR Hritish hireipn 
policy tfxlay, the conditions of AnRlo-Vrench co-opernllnn are 
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discussed both from the French and British angles and sritb the 
fairness which one is accustomed to expect from publications 
bearing the imprint of the Royal Institute of International 
AQairs. The problem is rightly seen in the wider context of 
Anglo^oMet and Franco-Soviet relations and of the obligation 
mcumbent upon both countries * to represent, within the councils 
of the Great Powers, the interests and traditions o! Europe 

Issues of more than continental significance are raised in Sehor 
de Madariaga’s Victors, Beuaref and Professor Eagleton’s Forces 
that Shape our Future, It is well that Senor de Madariaga 
reminds us of the inseparable connection between home and world 
affairs. IVhat he has to eay on the altematiie between ‘cow’ 
State and free order, is in the best tradition of Western Liberahsm. 
His exposure of current fallacies on great and small nations 
and neutrality and his comparisons between the Spain of 
Philip II and the U.S.S.R., and between the foreign policies of 
the U>S.A. and the U.S.S.R., contain not only the usual dose of 
wit which IS to be found in any of Sehor de Madariaga’s writings, 
but also pearls of wisdom which, in this Tield, ha%e a ranty \alue 
In many ways. Professor Eagleton’s stimulating course of lectures 
which was delivered at New York University under the auspices of 
the Stokes Foundation presents an American complement of Sehor 
de JIadariaga’s theme. Professor Eagleton may feel assured that 
two of his pomts — that ‘ Americans are human * and ' have human 
virtues, too ’ — have been convincmgly proved by him, and there 
can be httle quarrel with his other contentions that the pressure 
of modern war has become unbearable, and that the plight of the 
mdmdual was never greater than it is in modem mass society. 
It IS equally true that ‘ a fairiy complete system of mtemational 
government will be needed in order to control and direct the great 
forces ’ which are shaping our future. It may be hoped that the 
two world Powers, on whom more thari anyone else the future 
pattern of world affairs depends, will learn in time the lessons so 
lucidly set out in a book, appropnately dedicated to the author’s 
son, ‘ who also must hght because of the mistakes of his elders ’. 

The reader who wishes to escape from the overwhelming issues 
of world affairs, yet still wants to study their impact on ordinary 
human beings, will find somethmg very different but highly 
delightful in Mr. Peattie’s Immortal Village, Vence may be in a 
forgotten comer of Provence, but, like any other unknown town 
in France, it has felt the npples of the storms which have swept 
over Western Europe through the centuries. Yet— and this is 
the message of this significant book — again and again ‘ the people 
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emcrf!? triiimplmnt, nnd the people— even in direct* with fin ocean 
runnin/; down the middle— mint rccopiii«e one enotlier a* 
neiRhhor* *. 
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To the world o{ 191G, the economic problems left over after 
the end of the war seem a good deal more complex, more 
intimidating than those of 1910. The greater cost of this last 
war, Its more widespread devastation and disruption of economic 
life may explain the greater complexity. And perhaps these 
problems are more mtimidating because, this time, their gravity is 
more clearly recognised. The nations base progressed once already 
the primrose path of inactivity at international economic con- 
ferences. They now realise a little more readily the consequences 
of letting ill alone, — even though they are not yet sure what 
positive steps they can take. Most people realise, too, that we 
ore faced, not only with the task of puttmg straight the economic 
distortions created by the war, but also with all the more funda- 
mental problems of international economy which have been 
neglected for the past twenty or thuty years and which, each in 
Its way, contributed to the tnsccunties which fertilised the 
seeds of war. 

The rubble that remains of pre-war economic relations is 
still, even alter a year of * peace*, in hopeless confusion. The 
number of plans for recoostruetioo is legion ; the number actually 
being worked out in practice is pitifully small. Indeed, in 19t8, 
we have got little further than budding the rather creaky inter- 
national machinery which is to do the rebuilding. What it is 
that IS gomg to be rebuilt is still largely unsettled. And, to the 
ordinary man m every country — beset as he fs after every major 
war with all his own personal worries and difficulties — all these 
plans, this grandiloquent machinery, seem hopelessly and 
academically remote from the higgledy-piggledy of reality. 

In a way, it was easier to see the mam outlines of post-war 
economic problems — both domestic and mternational — ^while they 
were yet far off, while the dust of destruction still blurred the 
details. Now the explosion u over and the dust is settling, it is 
harder to keep the same sense of proportion and to distinguish 
the buildings for the bricks. It is this, fundamentally, which is 
the problem of a yearly review. It must be selective, and it 
roust select in such a way as to iDununate, in its own small way, 
the essence, the topography of thought, of one particular year. 
It must do this not only to interest the contemporary reader and 
to help crystallise his own impressions, but to reflect for future 
>ears a part of the background to what will then be historical 
events. The reviewer must select, not necessarily the most 
eminent authors, nor the bookstall favourites, but a number of 
books — pruned and pnmed agam — ^which most competently or 
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characteristically offer definitions or solutions of the problems and 
topics discussed and puzzled over by bis contemporaries. 

The most acute economic problem of the first complete post- 
war year is one of sheer shortage — jn particular, shortage of food. 
It will be surprising in after years to look back and remember 
the suddenness with which thi< terrible problem reached the 
international headlines. The well-fed ostriches of the world had 
their heads feet deep m the sand; the moderately well-fed ones, 
as in Britain, did their best, with less success, not to notice the 
rumblings of famine until the last possible moment. For this 
reason the literature of food in the second ‘ hungry ’forties ’ is 
still scanty — a rash of hastily-written pamphlets and only a few 
full-length books. 

One, typically enough, is a protesting screech from American 
ostriches. The TForld’s Hunger, by P. A. Pearson and F. A. 
Harper, is the perfect example of how educated Americans can 
fool themselves into minimising Ibeii responsibilities towards the 
rest of the world. To be brutal, the authors are setting out, in 
spite of a speciously deceptne objectivity in the first few chapters, 
to prove that * a quart of milk for every Hottentot ’ is a foolish 
and misleading nurage — and with it, of course, all the plans for 
raising standards of living and nutrition in under-developed 
countries. (It used, one remembers, to be * a pint of milk for 
every Hottentot’, but apparently this did not make the anti- 
liberal jibe quite ludicrous enough.) -Some seventy pages are 
spent in discussing — ^with a disarming simpleness irritating to any 
reader over the mental age of twelve — the natural limitations on 
world food production. Tables on every other page are repro- 
duced to substantiate such self-evident facts as that ’ Hore 
inequality exists in the types of food eaten than in the amounts 
’ Inhabitants of cool climates seem to use more food than do those 
in warmer climates’, — and so on. The possibilities of raising out- 
put and so of varying unbalanced diets are airily dismissed as 
utopian. 

In the last nine pages, the authors finaUy arrive at the 
amazing conclusion that m the long nm, better diets for the 
‘ under -nourished third ’ can come only (a) by dividing more 
equally the world’s present production of the highly-pnzed foods ; 
(b) increasing the production of these foods in the poorer con- 
tinents; (c) reducing the number of people on the densely-popu- 
lated continents. The first is ruled out as impracticable. The 
second as impossible; ‘in most areas’, the authors glibly and 
inaccurately remark, ‘ it is practically impossible to increase the 
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pjodoction of forage *. And the third — lince the whole them u 
bared on 3IaHhiuian theories of popoLation and totaDy disregards 
the faSmg birth-rate from contraception which, after a point, 
followf a nsmg standard of Using — as hopeless sare by wars, 
plagnes, and recurrent famine, Mr. La Gnardia, President 
Truman and Secretary Anderson, in fact, might as well sare their 
breath, for more food wiB only breed more Europeans and they, 
in turn, arc certam to breed farther wars. 

Food for the World, edited hy T. W. Schultz, of Chicago 
UniTcrnty, is in an altogether different street. Bringing together 
the wort of twenty-two American experts — on population, 
nutntion, agneultural economics, mtemational relations — it 
represents a coIleetiTe effort under the Sorman TVait Harris 
Foundation. The authors* aim has been to examine the basis 
of dirergent news on food questions and food policies and to 
dueorrr whether a sunthesised pcHey can he constructed from 
expert knowledg* barag such direrse perats of ongm. On short- 
term policies the result is cleariy less successful than on long-term 
ob]ecttres. But the amount of information collected together 
between two coiers and the high objectire standard of the eiuys 
make it a most raloaUe contiibotiOD to any discussion of tUs 
kmd. It IS impossible, m such short space, to go into an the 
rtnons questions raised in so wide a held and p>n'haps it is better 
to leare it with the most Qattenng rcconurendation of all — that 
It should be read. 

The year of (amio^ tn Euro5>e and in Asia is also likely to b* 
the year of decision in America. IVb'fber a bnndred thousand 
troTC or less die of starratioa u a tragic question. Bat, to ly 
realistic, the result will not greatly disturb the psUem of inter- 
ratiocal economic progress or regress. As Jlr. Oayton, Under- 
S'cretary of State for Foreign Economic Affairs, has said, ‘any 
examination of the importance ol international economic relations 
to world peace is at the same tune an examination of the foreign 
economic policy of the United States*. Her sait pre-eminence as a 
wealthy trading nation and mtemational monej.Ieoder, debrers 
tb* who'e world economy (with the possible exceptkm of the 
U,S.5.B.) into her bands. Professor Hansen tackles thu problem 
squarely and thoroughly. IS'ere it not that he u constantly dircri- 
tng his fire of logic on his fellow countrymen at iMme, it might 
seem odd that his book, -ImeriCfl’a Hole ii World Economy, is 
published in Bntam and col in the United States. For its theme 
IS a plea to America to ocHOperate in international economic organ- 
isation and effort. His key sentence is this: ‘Hasing become 
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internationalist on political lines, there is the greatest danger that 
the United States will remain isolationist on economic lines.’ 

An introduction is at pains to show the dependence of 
political security among nations on their economic and commercial 
stability. A concluding set of chapters gradually eliminates the 
alternatives to international co-operation which a powerful 
America might choose to take in her foreign economic relations. 
Sandwiched between is a valuable summary of the structure and 
functions of the various international institutions set up to assist 
economic stability and expansion after the war. In particular, 
the International Jlonctary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development are closely and expertly 
examined. Their functions are summarised and their usefulness 
defended. Professor Hansen sets out, however, primarily to meet 
American criticism and anyone looking for a defence of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement from the British point of view should 
look elsewhere. 

But it is Professor Hansen’s attack on what might be called 
the aggressive potential of Amenca’s foreign economic policy which 
is the meat of the book. The main lines of the basic argument 
that the best guarantee of American prosperity lies in the stability 
and prosperity of other nations has become familiar to British 
and American ears tuned to the prolonged debate over the 
Waslungton loan. IVhatever other obscure and sometimes con* 
tradictory ills this particular remedy has been sworn by 
Administration speakers to relieve, the more intelligent burden 
of their marathon song has been that the loan is an investment 
in British prosperity — or at least solvency — without which post- 
war prosperity in the United States cannot be more than 
shortlived. 

For mstance, as Professor Hansen pomts out, all the direct and 
indirect means of subsidising American exports, in order to solve 
the problem of surplus production, end only in economic tension 
and warfare. Other nations are bound sooner or later to retaliate 
to the subsidies, the exchange depreciations and so on, with 
disastrous results. Alternatively, exports cannot be given away 
— even by concealed methods which sooner or later must be 
unmasked and rejected by American public opinion. Gold can no 
longer be accepted in lieu of imports since its unbalanced 
distribution— with America holding 60 per cent, of world stocks — 
is already such that the Treasury Department must ^^ew further 
supplies as a literal ernharmssement de Tiche$se. The only 
remaining alternative, of financing the purchasers of American 
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exports with dollar loans, is fraught with danger, as history has 
already proved. 

If borrowers cannot afford to sers’ice and, ultimately, repay 
their loans, if the dollars are not productively invested and if the 
balance of world economy is upset, then dollar loans may well 
make matters worse instead of better, and in the end may embitter 
ratber than improve intematitma) relations. But they are the 
only practicable aUernatue, at any rate immediately alter the 
war. And it is Mtal — to the Umted States as well as to foreign 
countries— that they make their full contribution to an expanding 
world economy as safely as possible. This they can only do if 
they are fitted into a domesDc and foreign economic policy aiming 
always at expansion Domestic, because — as Professor Hansen 
rightly and neatly emphasises — an export surplus is only seen 
as the common sense solution of economic ills when there is under- 
employment of men, plant and matenals. Only then are imports 
seen, not as nek benefits, but as harmful competition, both by the 
business man and the worker. If only a high and steady level 
of employment could be reached and maintained m the United 
States, every one of the steps necessary for economic stability 
in the rest of the world would be made easier. Bestrictions on 
production and trade, whether through cartels, tariffs, trade union 
rules or commodity agreements, would all be easier to remove. 
Subsidies for exports would be less feverishly lobbied in 
Washington and, to the extent that the volume of world trade 
were raised, the quicker could such post-war difficulties as the 
resolution of steiling balances and the freeing of the sterling area 
foreign exchange pool be overcome Contrariwise, each step 
away from full employment, awaj from international collaboration, 
entangles the United States more tightly in the snares of her own 
unstable wealth. 

The basic questions which Mr. Hansen tries with great courage 
to answer are constantly recurring in American minds looking 
forward to an uncertain future and outward to a complex economic 
world. The kind of analysis he makes and the solutions be offers 
are increasingly becoming accepted by American liberals. In a 
Nery revs.1 scuk, the ptov-penty — usvd. itve peB«c — vA the whole wosld. 
depend on how far they can penetrate the narrowness and myopia 
of entrenched economic nationalism (regionalism, almost) within 
their own country. 

One major point only might be made in criticism of Professor 
Hansen’s conclusion His mam contention is that the United 
States IS willing to back international political organisation, but 
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nol intcrnfltionnl economic orjjnniwtion ; nnd tlial Ihc first witliout 
the second is buildinp on sftml. Hut the renl distinction, surely, 
in both fields, is between the expression of gooilwill nnd idcnlism, 
the wdbngncss to set up Rtul t\ti\ initiate intcrnaliounl machinery, 
and the lamentable unreadiness to shoulder the inevitable respon- 
sibilities. It IS this brazen refusal to back up words with deeds 
—deeds which may mean a change in the trodden poths of 
Amcnenn thought nnd policy — that the rest of the world is now 
finding so infuriating. The danger is not this lime, that the 
President will go home from the peace conference never to return, 
but that he and his representatives will stay, and do nothing to 
make cficctnc the ideals they have so often expressed. 

No apology is made for dealing with Professor Hansen's book 
at length. Tor its matter is basic to the most jicrplcxing and 
momentous qucalion of the year. Not is it the only attempt Vo 
cover the same ground, though it is easily one of the best and 
probably the most easily available to Ilritish readers. Tor those 
who arc mlcrcalcd the same approach hus been used by Professor 
Hansen, as editor of a book of collected essays, to tackle some 
special aspects of American foreign economic policy. TUc United 
Stnle$ After It'ar not only helps to explain some of the thorniest 
problems in America's post*war economy but also helps to explain 
the opposition of forces standing in the way of mote progressive 
policies. The chapter on the American Manlime Marine is 
particularly enlightening. 

IPorhl PoUfics faces M'orhl Kconomics, on the other hand, 
ottttcks America’s foreign economic relations chiefly from the 
llusso>Amcricnn angle. At a time when probably the majority of 
Americans are convinced of the inevitability of war with the 
U.S.S.R., Mr. Lnsswcll’s short ond simple book should help to 
clear the air. The bnci nurohcreil paragraphs in which it is 
written allow — indeed force — the argument to he brief nnd to tlie 
point. Mr. Lnsswell's iiopes that l>oth of the two giants will be 
ohltgcd to abandon somewhat the poles of their conliadictory nnd 
rival dogmas may be n little over-optimistic. So fnr^ the question 
of war or pence has not lieeome imminent. When it docs, the 
result will very largely depend on the outcome of the more 
immediate questions with which I’rofcssor Hansen is concerned. 
Ily every inch that the Hnitnl Slates enters into the responsibili- 
ties of economic co-oiicrnlion, the possibility of on ultimate war 
with Russia is hound to recede. 

Mr. Amcry’i hook, The Washington /xinn Agreements, is con- 
cerned with Anglo-American relations, though more from n short- 
term point of view. Mr. Amery is opposed to the Ixinn, not so 
vv.a. 
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much because he thinks its conditions are impracticable as 
that they are unacceptable. He is a politician, and his inter- 
pretation of economic de\clopments in the last thirty years are 
those, primarily, of a Consersatisc politician. Indeed, his book 
reads more like a prolonged harangue than a logical and self- 
developing piece of reasoning. His views, however, are fairly 
widely held and have been belter publicised in the daily press 
than those of other persuasions who do not accept his premises, 
for instance, on the desirability, per $e, of Imperial Preference. 
The whole question of bilateralism and muitilateralism m mter- 
national trade is too vast to deal with here. But Mr. Amery’s 
portrait of the wickedness of American policy is surely too glib, 
too opportunist and, perhaps, prematurely over-pcssimistic. He 
uses the arguments of multitateralism but rejects even the attempt 
to attain it, however limited, as hopelessly beyond the scope of 
practical politics. 

Perhaps it is a little unfair to include * the economics of 
defeat ’ — problem of fitting three defeated, outlaw nations back 
mto the world economy — as a major aspect of international 
economic relations. Nevertheless, though far too little thought, 
or even common-sense, has been applied to the ends and the means 
of economic policy towards Germany, Italy and Japan, yet the 
practical reconstruction has had to he begun, wiUy-nilly, without 
exactly knowmg what is bemg aimed at. 

In Germany indeed the ‘ de-industrialisation ’ plan — whether 
or not it will later be modified — is the key document so far. And 
Mr. Morgenthau’s Germany is Our Prohtem is the key book. For 
this, deteloped out of a memorandum taken by President 
Roosevelt to the Quebec Conference m 1014, is a major toot of 
policies now being earned ont. The aim of 3Ir. Sforgenthau’s 
plan IS ' the complete deroilitansalion of Germany . . . and the 
total destruction of the whole German armament mdustrj and the 
removal or destruction of other key industnes which are basic to 
military strength The methods : partition, removal of industry, 
closmg of mmes, twenty years* control of foreign trade, break-up 
nf large /■Atatn-V cnnG.scaJafto nf airsTaft- Thai js JJr, .Msvr,fe.olhau 
m a nutshell Sfr. Roosevelt’s draft was only three pages long, 
but by judiaous use of anecdote and explanation it has been 
expanded into a book. The flaw, of course, in Mr, SJorgentbau’s 
plan IS the facile argument that the C.T.’s are too soft, unable to 
keep from fraternising, and therefore must be left out of the 
necessary police force. The responsibihty is not even to be 
equally shared, and France, Poland, Yugoslavia, Norwaj, Holland 
and Belgium, besides Russia — all the countries which bore the 
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brunt ol German aggression — ate also to be the ones responsible 
for protecting the rest of the world from yet another German war. 

The rest of the world immediately suspects — and probably 
rightly — that Mr. Morgenthau is rationalising a new version of the 
old American isolationism. Month by month it becomes more 
obvious that, whatever plan the Americans might favour lor 
muzzling Germany, not even the fear of Communist Europe is 
going to stop them * bringing the boys back home Moreover, 

Mr. Morgenthau vastly underestimates the extent of readjustment 
in European trade and economy that would have to be made if a 
pastoral slum is artificially created in the Huhr and other centres 
of German industry. 

A second book, Thi Problatt of Italy, by Mr. Ivor Thomas, is 
typical of the kind of approach which will probably be made as 
regards Germany in two, three or four years' time. It is a timely 
little book, well-documented with facts and statistics. 

The problem of Italian poverty — a national scarcity of raw 
materials accentuated by Mussolini's * Battle of the Births ’ and 
Fascist economic and financial policy and later by war and 
destruction— IS most carefully explained, and Jlr. Thomas' anxiety 
to prove his point — that Italian poverty is a danger to the world 
as well as to herself— is easily understandable. The propaganda 
put out during the war about the * Wops ' was frequently childish, 
often unintelligent, and nearly alvrays unimaginative and short- 
sighted. It is to Mr. Thomas* credit that, himself a member o! 
the British Government, he has foreseen the dangers of prejudice, 
indifference and ignorance in Allied policy in and towards Italy. 
(This is, perhaps, the one country in Europe where British policy 
is liable to lag behind American. So many Americans are of 
Italian descent that their propaganda has been milder and less 
distorting and has left behind it a truer appreciation of Italy's 
basic problems.) Unfortunately, Blr. Thomas’ anxiety to push 
facts under the reader’s nose seems to have left him too little space 
to enlarge on his moral — that Itoly cannot solve her problem of 
■povetty wvUvciUt posvtwe vn.tersws.lvofto.1 \ve\p and co-operatvon. Less 
than a quarter of his ninety-six pages are devoted to examining the 
means of achieving even relative prosperity m Italy. But he has at 
least set up a signpost and it is to be hoped that longer and 
more intensive studies will follow Mr. Thomas’ little pioneer in 
post-wnr international economic thinking. 

The general pattern of Anglo-Saxon thinking toward each of 
the defeated enemies — most emotional toward Germany, most 
rational toward Italy, and toward Japan merely negative — is 
particularly well brought out by the fact that the only serious 
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attempt to deal with the baaic ecraomic problems of Japan is a 
^historical one. G. C. Allen’s Short Economic History of Japan 
13, moreover, a pre-war book, in so far as the material for it was 
almost all collected "before the war- It is an entirely objective 
piece of work — thorough, illuminating, and purely descriptive. It 
provides just that background of elementary, but very rare, 
knowledge of the economic facts of the country that is badly 
needed at the present tune. It contains no suggestions for policy 
nor speculation about the future. Instead, it helps to make clear 
the paradoxically rapid nse of Japan to the stature of a major 
Power, unprepared though the people were by their past experience 
to adopt Western industrial and commercial practices. The element 
of luck appears almost uncanny; the fortuitous combmstion of a 
docile, unskilled proletanat, aptly trained by long experience of 
organised effort in families, guilds and clans, and tbe tiny but 
essential nucleus of craftsmanship and organismg abOity, The 
vital part played by the zaihattu, the powerful and wealthy 
business families is admirably brought out. Tbe expenence and 
the wealth accumulated by families such as Mitsui, Ilitsubishi^ 
Sumitomo and Yasuda in years of banking and commerce enabled 
them to undertake the mvestment function which in tbe industnal 
revolutions of the western hemisphere was taken by tbe middle 
class As a result, of course, tbeir power in politics, in war* 
making even, and m the econonuc system (where they penetrated 
deeply even the sphere of small-scate enterprise) was, through its 
concentration in a few hands, unbelievably great. 

No review of mtemational economic problems would be 
complete which ignored entirely tbe problem of * the backward 
drag ’ — the poverty and economic instability of colonies and other 
under-developed and backward countnes of the world. It has 
at last been recognised that this is no domestic matter but 
concerns all of the more prosperous nations, on the hunt for over- 
expanding export markets, in tbe most intimate way. One of 
tbe most constructive contributions to this problem comes ti’om 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau m (7o-operofioti for the Colonies. The 
value of strong co-operative movements, particularly in agncultural 
economics, was openly acknowledged m Besolutions XVI and XVII 
of the Hot Springs Conference. Even where small beginnings have 
first to be made m the apparently unrewarding but vitally 
necessary task of freeing peasant cultivators from the burden of 
private money-lending, it is a step towards economic progress that 
can have far-reachmg results. Not very much capital and not 
very many tramed co-operative organisers are needed, but the 
adoption and encouragement of the idea marks an important 
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turning-point in colonial policy. A survey such as this of the 
possibilities, of existing achievements in various British colonies 
and of suggestions for future action holds out a most promising 
hope of economic improvement in backward countries. 

Economic Problems of Ijitin Amenca takes a broader approach 
to a group of countries almost equally as under-developed as the 
British colonics. One of the greatest problems of both is that 
of the unbalanced economy unduly dependent for its livelihood on 
the world prices of one exportable raw material. This at once 
links the colonial problem with international efforts to stabilise 
commodity prices. But for the individual country, the remedy 
lies chiefly in a diversification of agriculture and the development 
of different small industries. The experiences of Cuba, m this 
context, are of particular interest. Indeed, the special studies of 
South and Central American states which make up a good half 
of the book not only introduce a great deal of new material to the 
Bntish reader, but serve to underline more effectively the problems 
discussed in earlier, more general chapters on such questions 
as price control, fiscal and commercial policy and agricultural 
economics. 

It is intended as no reflection on Professor Finer's book, The 
United Nations Economic ond Social Counct’I, that it should come 
so fate fa the list. Rather, it is necessary that the questions of 
machinery for economic rebuilding with which he is concerned 
must always be seen against the vast background of practical 
problems that must be encountered by members of international 
organisations for economic co-operation. It is indeed a work of 
great courage ; for the author had little but the bare skeleton of 
the United Nations Charter to work on and only the previous 
and rather limited experience of the League of Nations in the 
economic and social field to depend on for a guide. At such an 
early stage advice of any kind, however tentative, is surely 
welcome. The mam purpose of the book — though its form is not 
always well defined — is to examine the purposes and functions of 
the Economic and Social Council in relation to its supporting 
agencies — the F. A. O., the E. C. O., the International Bank and 
Fund, etc. This is' done with great pertinacity and knowledge 
and many useful recommendations and enueots for international 
administration are reached and explained. Some part of Dr. 
Finer's book is necessarily concerned with the possibility of an 
international cartel commission subsidiary to the E. S. C. This 
question is more exhaustively pursued in an American study, A 
Cartel Policy for the United Nations which is a collection of five 
expert essays on different aspects of the subject. Americans have 
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the advantage l>oth of greater expenenee in legal action against 
cartels and trusts and m greater apprehension o^e^ their continued 
o})cration than exists in this country. It is vrell worth while, 
therefore, to hear fiie similar but indnidunl mcws from the 
American point of Mew. 

/.ondon. SUS.\N STRANGE. 


GEOGRArmCAL ASPECTS 

/lyiiniiiie Europe' A RneAgrotind 0 / Fennetif and Change. By 
C. F. Strong. (London : llodder A Stoughton. lOtS. 
pp. 472. 21 maps. JCs.) 

The .Vafionniitie* 0 / Europe and the Oroufh of Kaitonal 
Ideologies. By II. >t. Chaiiwick. (Cambridge Unncrsity PrcM. 

lots. pp. 209. 1 map. 12s. 6d.) 

The Lenctie of .Vafiont and .Vofionof Winorififs; .(n Erpenment, 
By P. DR Atc(R\Tr. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 1043. pp. 210. Translated from 
the Spanish 12s.) 

The Problem of Upper Sdewa. By R. MacubsV. (London: 

Allen A Unwin, 1015 pp. 134. 11 maps, fis.) 

Solution 111 .IsKi. By O. Ijittimors. (l.oiidon : Cresset Press. 
1045. pp. 143. 7s. Cd.) 


The first two of these books haxe this much in common, th.nt they 
attempt an analysis of the background out of which has emerged 
the present political structure of Europe. But, whereas Professor 
Strong is pnmanly coneemed with the continuity of political 
e^ olution. Professor Chadwick restricts himself to a narrower 
field in winch nationality and related linguistic matters arc the 
predominant elements Both authors nre in agreement regarding 
the xalue of a greater knowledge of past and present conditions, 
political or otherwise, m the troubled continent in which we lixe, 
and both insist on the generally accepted thesis that it is only 
possible to understand the present state of European affairs by 
reference to what has happened in the past. To use Professor 
Strong’s own words, ‘we must, in short, face the truth that we 
are not only in Europe but of it, and that, therefore, to he a true 
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Tfe rannol \MHlcrMi\iul \sitUout ti proper upprccluliou ot tlicir 
hnckj'roiind * (ji. »). IVafpswr Oindnirk jrocs furllicr tlmii tlii* 
nntl ^ sclicinc wkrTf\»y nl IrnAl i)t \l>e Ikdidi 

Hnmp niid rorei|'t» ScrvHri miiy iirqiiirr t!ii< o<sPiiliftl kiiowlfdKP 
nndi we niny hn|ic» llir \MAilom to tHC it. 

Dymmir .1 w/ <i«il ('haufic i* n 

lUjiKPStivc title luid I'rofrusor Mrnnjj niret* tlic implied clmlleiif’e 
witli nil the re^nurrcR of !ielioliir^lii|> ntid nrj'iiiiient niid liiii ivritteii 
ft hnnk ivliieh H rmineiitly rendniile. This is no dull fteciiiniilntinn 
of Iiistonenl (nets, hut iin iiilerpretnlion of r.iiropeiiit liistnry in 
terms of dyiinmism ' fur the pnsl ts iiexer wholly stiitie nod alwnys 
the esolutionnry process n nt work. Its tempo nnd sioleiiee vnry 
from one ii};e to nnotlier iiceorditii* to tlie tiatiire of the operntise 
forces’ (p. 5). Iluimin offmrs, whether Kiirojiean or otherwise, 
rnrely lend thonselves to xliitistienl uiinlyKis. hut an npprei latinii of 
r.uropcftu lustory mwl of its rclfttim\ t<« present tnndilions can 
only he nchiescd liy reco«nismj' that eertnin slnj’es are character* 
Ised hy iTtmcndmis jxetiMiy nwd urowth while others ftpjienr to lie 
periods of quieseenee an<l recoxery. The muses of these ‘ liooms 
nnd slumps' nre not always perf**etly understood ami there are 
liiPMtnhly diffcrenees of opmion ftiuonj; historians just as 
economists disuffree in their \iews concernmij analo;;mis \nnn* 
lions in their fidd of stmly. 1‘rofcssor Stron;,»’s aim is to show 
that llicrc is a common theme m our eomplcv story of political, 
social nnd economic nffnirs nml tiint this theme is its dyimmlo 
quality. ^Vhilc ndnnttin}; that r.iiroi>e ' . . . is not n political 
term. rnnnotiuK a political entity. . . . Vet it is somethin/; 
more than a mere j:eo”rftphical expression * (p. h). Its peoples are 
sulijeet to a community of eiistoms, n neiproeity of interests and 
an intercluui';e of iilcns which lo/;ether /;i\e them a common 
inlienlniice nnd a sense of solidnrily which, ui their turn, are the 
bases of the or/'nnic sinieliire w|oeh is known ns r.nropean or 
Western CiMlisation. .Such a soeielj, eompoiinded of widely 
xaryin/; elements and inhrnlin/; ii lerntory composed of markedly 
different physical euviromnrnis, cannot avoid conflict nnd slis* 
sensioii any niorc Ilian it ciiii rcmniii slntie. To enjoy the fruits 
of its past endciuours nwl to share in the hewftls of Its futwre 
nchicxenieiits, it must rontiniie to l>e dynamic, to j;row and to 
expand; the only alteinatwe Is to tleellnc and uUnnntdy to 
perish. Tlic dynamic process will inesilnhly demiiiid new adjust* 
ments to ehaiiKinj; conditions; that is the UTj*enl nnd immediate 
prnhiem fneinj; statesmen today nnd ‘in’iiwiii/; pains' will have 
to he endured with jmtieme nnd tolcrniiee il we are to avoid 
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catastrophic events similar to those of the first half of the 
twentieth century. Professor Strong's survey shows how Europe 
has survived crises m the past and indicates the resources it 
possesses for facing future attadcs on its continued existence as 
an organised society. 

In his opening chapter the author gives a concise but well- 
inforined account of the major aspects of the contemporary 
problem under the heading of * European Scene He draws 
attention to the too frequently disregarded fact that more than a 
quarter of the world’s population lives m Europe, that is, on 
approximately one-fourteenth of the globe's surface. Although 
this situation may be considered m some ways as analogous to 
that m Chma or India, the demographic uniqueness of Europe lies 
not in the diversity of origin of its peoples nor m the variety of 
languages which they use, but u> the pattern of states, as 
illustrated by the political map, which has beet built up and which 
epitomises the growth of nationalism, * . . . one of the most potent 
factors of political idealism or expediency, according to its aims 
and purposes ' (p< 14). Each of these states is extremely 
* naUonalistic ' and the inhabitants oi each are apparently 
unwilling to sacrifice the smallest fraction of their national 
sovereignty, so that ‘ The very existence of a number of separate 
sovereign states implies the absence of an authority with the 
power to enforce law and order among them ' (p. 23). In coa* 
sequence, other methods of maintaining state relationships are 
used and the author shows that they are diplomacy, treaties and 
international law. It the dynamic theory of evolution in 
European affairs has any meaning at all, then nationahsm can 
only be a phase, a useful and creative phase no doubt, but sooner 
or later it must be replaced by some form of supernational 
organisation which will bring the ‘ Good Society ’ within sight of 
achievement. 

Having analysed the present situation, the author devotes 
twenty-one chapters to assessments of the major contri- 
butions which have been made at different times, during 
the last thirty centuries, to the evolution of European 
wicuitYs Some selected chaijliee b«yidin.^A wdicabt tJtu* 
of his work ; Creek Politics, Roman Dominion, Christian 
Church, Impenol Disintegration, Mcdiev al Unity, Expansion 
of Europe, Industrial Revolution, National Democratic Experi- 
ment, Russian Reiolution, Nazi Upheaval, Unfinished Victory, 
and so forth. Each of these chapters is a fair, objective 
study m itself, but through them all runs the common theme, 
that each phase contributed its quota to the aggregate which we 
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JiBVC inherited. ‘Our cUtlisation rest* moinly on thow ancient 
foundations which were originally laid in Greece, Iloine and 
Judea’ (p. 8t). Imperial disintcfi^ation which followed in the 
»tcps of the IJorbanan Invasions was accompanied hy ‘ . an 
infusion of new and vigorous blood which . . . ultimately con- 
tributed a new element to the compound of Western Civilisa- 
tion ’ (p. 07). Again, the disruption of Mcdiesal Unity ‘. . . 
created a dichotomy from which Europe has never recovered and 
today the problem of Kuropcan unity Ji essentially that which the 
medieval world failed to soUc’ (p. 110). As for more recent 
times, he asserts that * The dynamism of Kurojic, indeed, had 
found a fresh spur in the political idealism of national democracy, 
especially in its latest form of selfwlcterminalion, hut that 
dynamism was also profoundly affected by the social and economic 
effects of the Industrial Tlevolution* (p. DOt). He has no kind 
words to say of Fascism or of Nnrism, nghlly considering them 
to he obstructions in the dynamic course ol European evolution 
so that the second World War was * ... in the precise meaning 
of the words, a war for the preservation and triumph of Western 
Ciiilisation ’ (p. 410). 

In his concluding clinpter, * International Outlook he sum- 
marises his arguments and focuses them in two lessons which are 
to he learned from the epoch m the evolution of Dynamic Europe 
which ended with the conclusion of the Inst war. First, ‘ It Is a 
delusion to suppose that we can successfully restore an earlier 
political order without reference to the effect of intervening 
events’. Secondly, ‘No political machinery will work that docs 
not allow for growth and change in the organism it is intended to 
serve ’ (p. 420). The posl-wor settlement will therefore call for 
‘ . . . statesmanship of the first order, with n highly intelligent 
ci'lircnsliip behind it, and require machinery of the most flexible 
and adaptable kind ’ (p. 421). Here is no focile optimism, but 
Professor Strong docs see some hope in the United Nations 
Organisation, provided armed power is placed at its disposal. 
The atnmie licoii.h tOAy be. the ea.sietfc ot ejxfoicuxj; deew/WA 
of the Security Council, hut it is worth remembering that we now 
possess a new means of spreading information and of moulding 
public opinion, in the radio. It is probably too early yet to assess 
‘.he value of broadcasting during the war, hut it is concciv’able 
dint this new means of communication, more especially in the form 
af television, may go further in bringing the peoples of Europe 
together, and thereby facilitating the fulfilment of their dynamic 
purpose, than any military weapon which has ever been invented. 

If ‘The sovereign nation state, ns it now exists after five 
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centuries of e%olution, is, in some respects, decadent ’ (p. 432) as 
Professor Strong says, there can be no doubt that it still remains 
the dominant political form throughout the world and nowhere 
IS its presence more important than in Europe. Neiertheless, 
the terms ‘ nation * nationality *, and ‘ nationalism ’ are still used 
m diflerent ways by different authors for different purposes. The 
greatest confusion arises m the use of the term ‘nationality*, 
partly because it has different meanings in legal terminology and 
m popular usage, but mainly because the concept ifssociated with 
the word does not lend itself to a clear-cut definition acceptable 
by all. The fundamental basis of any nationality is the sentiment 
of ‘ belonging together *, with which is closely Imbed the enjoyment 
or suffering of common interests and belie! lu common ideals within 
the national group. Put such psychological elements are not 
susceptible to collection and analysis because as soon as any form 
of nationality census is attempted, externa! factors intersene. 
Assuming that all the members of a group are consciously aware 
of their nationality, and that is by no means a safe assumption, 
and admittuig that such a census is only necessary m a debatable 
area, every national is liable to some sort of pressure as soon as 
the count begins. That is why the results of plebiscites and 
censuses which attempt a numerical evaluation ol nationality are 
unable to give a true record. Hence the primary difficulty with 
which authors and officials are confronted in dealing with 
nationality questions, hence also the way in which statistics vary 
widely according to the nationality of the authorities responsible tor 
the count. This inability to classify, in a reliable numerical 
form, the existence and distribution of nationalities in a region 
where there is any doubt as to the astionality of the inhabitants, 
probably explains why' efforts have been made to find a more 
clearly measurable basis. In Europe, the racial or ethnic basis 
IS now thoroughly discredited, partly because of its misuse m 
Nazi Germany, but mainly because it i$ now generally realised that 
the peoples of the Continent are so mixed ethnically that they 
cannot be grouped reliably and nccurately on this basis. Adherence 
to religious beliefs also overlaps the boundaries of nation states 
in such a way as to make it unworkable as a criterion of 
nationality Language has b great advantage in this connection 
in so far as it is relatnely easy to determine the numbers of 
people who speak a given language in any given area provided that 
pressure is not brought to bear, directly or indirectly, on the 
people who are makmg their declarations. Moreover, use of a 
common language is probably the closest tie, where it has been 
allowed to develop freely and without compulsion, between people, 
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but it does not necessarily follow that because people use the 
same language they share the sentiment ol ‘ belonging together 
The linguistic and political maps of Europe are not identical; m 
fact, a mop of Europe such os Professor Chadwick provides at 
the end of his book and which nttempls to show linguistic 
boundaries, can be sery deceptive. To the uninformed, and 
Professor Chadwick asserts that the great majority of people are 
uninformed as to the distribution o( languages in Europe, this 
map may easily suggest that the Continent is divided into more 
or less compact linguistic areas. 

Unfortunately for the statesmen whose task it is to delimit 
political boundaries, and in spite of the view that ‘ all 

nationality movements on the Continent seem to be connected 
with language ’ (p. 2), it is impossible to draw linear boundaries 
which will include only one type of nationality or language. That 
is why minorities exist in many parts and must continue to e\tst 
as long as Europeans insist on living in sovereign states each 
enclosed by clearly defined political boundaries. Professor 
Chadwick points out that ‘ ... the number of distinct languages 
in actual use cannot be said to be less than forty ’ (p. 14), that is, 
there arc more languages than nation states m Europe. As one 
of the major economic problems of modern Europe is its excessive 
fragmentation, the future well-being of the Continent and of its 
inhabitants cannot be served by the erection ol slates on a purely 
linguistic basis. Indeed, it would be more lielpful to put less 
emphasis on language and on linguistic differences as a step towards 
reconciling those hostile national scntitnenls which have already 
brought misery and trouble to so many millions of people. 

There con be no disagreement with Professor Chadwick’s 
expressed purpose m writing this book, ‘ ... to call attention to 
the need for more knowledge, not only of national movements — 
their characteristics ond causes, and the ideologies associated with 
them — but also, and more especially, for more knowledge of the 
nationalities themselves A knowledge of European languages 
and of the history of their growth and distribution is essential to 
wn viTidtrstanding ol the whtAe problwn ol nntionubty. TVns is 
not only a question of being able to read the literature, and to 
converse with members, of any particular state. It is also 
desirable to know of the evolution of their language and of the 
cultural and political institutions which are associated with it. 
‘ Such knowledge and understanding cannot be ocquired without 
learning the languages of the peoples concerned ’ (p. 187). It 
may be added that knowledge ol this sort, sufficiently widely 
disseminated, might well have prevented the spread of at least 
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some of the fantastic ideas srhich became current on the 
Continent during the mter-war years. 

Professor Chadwick does not stop at analysing the growth of 
nationalities and their associated ideologies but puts forward a 
scheme for a new organisation. * We have to recognise that inter- 
national relations are no longer the concern of governments only, 
and that the governments themselves are dependent on their 
peoples. We must learn to realise and appreciate the difficulties 
of other peoples, and be ready to help them if they require our 
help ’ (p. 198). To this end, he advocates the formation of * An 
Institute of Imperial and International Studies ’ the primary 
function of which would be to provide courses of study for ‘ . . . 
recruits for certain government semees, especially the foreign, 
colonial and Indian sen ices ' (p. 200), but urges that such courses 
should not be confined to this particular class alone. The Institute 
should also promote research and should make available to the 
public the information thus acquired. The work should not be 
restricted to linguistic studies but should include the ‘ ge^apby, 
history, antiquities, art, literature, education, social and political 
conditions, industries and trade of a country or region ’ (p. 199). 
His intentiou is that such study should be post-graduate or, at 
least, should be preceded by preliminary study at a University, 
lie u wise in insisting that the course should occupy not less than 
two year* ia view of its scope, but even so it is difficult to envisage 
students acqomng a sufficiently detailed knowledge of all the 
branches of learning which be suggests. Some scepticism may 
be the result of the author’s saggcstron that ‘ . the " Regional 

Studies ” established is the Umversity of London for eastern 
Europe might in general — with modifications — serve as a model 
for all regions ’ (p. 200), but that there is ft need for some central 
Institute of this tj'pe u apparent. It may be worth drawing 
attention to the fact here that the London Institute of World 
ACairs is already in existence and that the Honours Schools of 
Geography in the Univerrity of London provide much of the 
material which Frofessoe Chadwick appears to have in mind. 

By a somewhat unusual coincidence, the next two books on 
the above list are supplemental to those reviewed earlier in so 
far as they deal with specific aspects of European affairs. Professor 
P. de Azearale, former Director, Hmonties Questions Section of the 
League of Xations, spent twehe years in the service of the League 
and examines the results of that expenence in his book. The League 
of \aUon» and yational MiTumtior An Erpemnent. The author’s 
chief concern is to explain tbe methods used by the League in 
handlmg minority problems. He does not attempt to justify or 
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to blame the League in its successes and failures but writes with 
remarkable and commendable objectivity. His book is a complete 
answer to those critics who consider that the League failed to 
resolve the problem of mmonties ‘ As though the “ problem ” of 
minorities (or any problems of a political or social nature) were 
as susceptible of solution as those of physics and mathematics ’ 
(p. vu). Although he refuses * to draw any conclusions as to the 
form in which this experiment could be utilised in the future 
international orgazusation ’ (p. vui), there can be no doubt that 
this book, and more of its kind, will be of great assistance to 
both statesmen and oHicials if it only draws attention to some 
of the pitfalls to be avoided. 

While it is true that the existence of mmonties in Europe has 
resulted in much discontent and suffering, indeed in some cases 
persecution has had tragic consequences, it should be remembered 
that there have always been mmonties of some sort or other. 
Only with the emergence of the sovereign nation state as the 
overwhelmmgly dominant political form, has the mmonty 
problem assumed a status of urgent and primary importance. 
Minorities Treaties were made after tbe first World War in an 
effort to secure just treatment of those national groups In mg 
within states where tbe majonty of tbe mbabitaots were of 
different nationality. None of tbe Allied and Associated Powers 
were compelled to adhere to these treaty obhgations^bence Italy, 
among others, was unfortunately left free to treat her minorities 
without any responsibility to the League — and this was often a 
sore point with the ex*enemy states as well as with those states 
which were newly created m tbe post-war reorganisation. 
Furthermore, the League, through its Mmonties Section, was not 
only practically powerless to enforce conditions for the treatment 
of minority groups but was faced with the unenviable task of 
trying to find a modiu vivendi whereby the rights of the majonty 
could be reconciled with those of the mmonty without arousmg 
the antagonism of tbe state m question. Complete success in this 
task was clearly impossible, but the League made a positive con- 
tribution to European peace * . . . not so much in endmg or 
lessening tbe oppression of mmorities (a humanitarian activity 
with which it was not entrusted), as m preventing the greater or 
lesser oppression of minonties from provoking international 
disputes or conflicts’ (p. 1^. Even more important than this 
achievement was the pioneer work of the League in a direction 
which is seldom appreciated. The League Secretariat had ‘ . . . 
the doty of collecting informatioD concerning the manner in which 
the Mmorities Treaties are carried cut' (p. 80), but members of 
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the Council had the right to bring to the notice of the Council 
any infraction, or danger ot infraction, of any obligation contained 
in the Treaties and also the right to refer any difference of opinion 
to the Permanent Court of Justice. At the same time, the 
Council of the League had the right ‘ to taVe such action and 
give such direction as it may deem proper and effective in the 
circumstances ’ (p. 07). As Professor Aze^rate points out, these 
innovations ‘ . forced the widest breach which has ever been 

made in that granitc-like structure known os national sovereignty ’ 
(p 07), and constituted ‘one of the boldest experiments which 
has been made in the international limitations of the sovereignty 
of states ’ (p. 08). Ir view of the fact that ‘ . the strength of 
the League of Nations was exclusively political and moral * (p 100), 
Its relatively successful handling of minority questions was a 
great tribute to the patience, tact and unceasing efforts of its 
Secretariat, which consisted of a band ot devoted men and 
women who seldom appeared m the limelight. 

As an official of the Sfinorities Section, and later as its Director. 
Professor Azedrate had opportunities o! visiting many parts of 
Europe and of investigating minority questions in the most 
critical areas. IIis survey covers *o series of political and social 
problems for which the Central European countries and the 
Balkans might be termed a regular experimental laboratory ' 
(p. 130) and reveals a fundamental weakness in international 
affairs. Whatever decisions may be arrived at by International 
Conferences, at Geneva or elsewhere, the implementation of those 
decisions depends very largely on local conditions in the minority 
areas. * The fact is that mlctnalional influence and certain types 
of control . can easily reach o central government and central 
authorities, but their elicctivencss is frequently lost in the com- 
plicated and labyrinthine channels connecting the government with 
the local authorities ’ (p. 45). Paradoxically enough, this diffi- 
culty was greater in the so-called democratic states than in those 
under authoritarian regimes because a highly centralised and 
rigidly controlled administration was characteristic of the latter. 
When the United Nations Organisation turns its attention to 
minorities, as it must do sooner or later, it will certainly be con- 
fronted by this problem of ensunng that its directions reach the 
lowest levels of administroiion. There w little use in giving 
minority peoples equality in the eyes of the state when the 
exercise of that equality is easily frustrated, in a thousand ways, 
by petty local magnates and functionanes. 

Profes'or Azedrate’s conclusioDS m his section on ‘National 
Minorities and Frontiers* should be read carefully by all those 
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statesmen and members of commissions who are at present 
engaged in the delimitation of vanous European boundaries. His 
answer to the questions ‘ Is the existence of national minorities 
caused by a defectue tracing of frontiers^ Could national 
minorities be suppressed by a just tracmg of frontiers? Is it 
possible to form states comprising only peoples of the same race 
and language?’ (pp. 6-7) is n categorical negatne because ‘ . 

the regions where national minorities exist are precisely those where 
the population is most mixed from a racial and linguistic point of 
liew ’ (p. 7). The present reiiewer’s detailed studies of the Julian 
March (Venezia Giulia)’ ha\e brought him to the safne conclusions. 
Linear ethnic boundaries simply do not exist. To attempt to 
identify international boundaries, therefore, with ‘ ethnic lines ’ is 
crass stupidity. Short of abolishing mter-state boundaries, and 
Europe is not ready for that yet, the only practicable method is 
to draw the boundaries so that minorities remain as numertcalK 
small as possible and then proiude adequate safeguards in the 
hands of some international body with adequate powers at its 
disposal for the application of these safeguards. No doubt this 
will lead to further encroachments on national so^ ereignty, but that 
is inevitable and probably desirable. 

The final third of Professor AzeSrate’s book is taken up by an 
appendix which contains a * Report ol the Committee instituted by 
the Council Resolution of March 7tfa, 1920’. Although the 
material in this appendix is to be found in the * Official Journal ’ 
of the League, its inclusion here serves a useful purpose, par* 
ticularly when taken in conjunction with the author’s own examina- 
tion of minority questions. The whole book is a powerful answer 
to those who are opposed to mlemational action m any sphere. It 
justifies the efforts of the League Secretariat which, without 
working imracles, did achieve a measure of success m dealing with 
one of the most complex and difficult sections of European affairs. 
Should Professor Chadwick’s Institute ever come into being. The 
League o} }{ations and National Minonties must find an important 
place on the shell es of its library. Finally, it would be ungenerous 
not to compliment Miss E. E- Brooke on the excellence of her 
translation of Professor Azedrate’s originally Spanish text. 

Whereas Professor Azearate deals with an aspect of the general 
problems which Professors Strong and Chadwick analyse in their 
books, Mr. Machray takes a specific region which, until recentlj, 
was one of the most debated territories in Europe. IIis treat- 
ment of The Problem of t)pper Silesta is subjective throughout 

’ Thr Halo \ugMlav Boundary (London- Philips 1945) 
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jn SO far ns all his syjnpatbtes lie mtb the Poles and bis arguments 
may be briefly summarised in the statement that Upper Silesia 
should be incorporated in Poland for economic, ethnic and 
historical reasons. The book was written before the Germans 
were driven out of Poland and the rapid march of events in the 
last two years has resulted m his hopes being realised although 
perhaps in a way which he would not have approved. Among 
his chief conclusions, he finds that * Upper Silesia is part of the 
Polish economic area; its economic expansion must inevitably and 
exclusively be eastward, towards Poland and South-Eastern 
Europe * (p. 109). Conditions m Eastern Europe at present 
suggest that the easterly component in the economic expansion of 
Upper Silesia may be far greater than eser Mr. Machray imagined, 
but he is not alone in falling behind the times when writing about 
contemporary Europe with its ‘ background of ferment and 
change *. 

This compact little book is full of useful information, including 
eleven well-drawn maps, in spite of the fact that its author is very 
one-sided in his outlook. Tbe essence of the Upper Silesian 
Problem, from the point of view of a * good European is that this 
region, richly endowed with those mmeral resources without which 
industrialisation cannot take place, is centrally located in Eastern 
Europe, which is primarily concerned with agriculture and the 
peoples of which are in need of large and cheap supplies of those 
commodities which only a highly organised industrial region can 
supply, yet Upper Silesia has been divided politically for centuries 
so that the full exploitation of its resources and the complete 
mtegration of its industnai production have been retarded. The 
problem is therefore more than one of Polish-German relations. Its 
satisfactory solution may well affect the future of the whole of 
Eastern and Central Europe. Already one scheme has been put 
forward for the supply of electricity to a large non-Polish area 
by means of a grid deriving most of its current from the Silesian 
coalfield. This and other schemes could do much to bring about 
tbe economic integration of a region the history and politics of 
which have for long been cboracterised by excessive disintegration- 

Europeans have for so long thought of their contment as the 
centre of the world that many of them regard world affairs from 
what IS almost a parochial angle. In spite of the global character 
of the two world wars of Ibis century and m spite of the ever- 
growing economic interdependence of the component parts of the 
earth’s surface, they are apt to forget that non-European affairs 
are at least as important as what happens on their one-fourteenth 
of the planet. Any corrective to this line of thought is therefore 
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Total Educatton. By M. L. Jacks. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1916. pp. 160. 10s. 6d.) 
Education: Its Data and Ftnt Principle*. By Sir Percy Nunk. 
(London: Edward Arnold tc Co. Third edition. 1915. 
pp. 283. 7*. 6d.) 

iV«c Teaching for a New Age. By A. H. T. Gloyer. (Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Kelson & Sons, Ltd. 1915. pp. 188. 15s.) 


Dr. Fluoel’s book on Man, Morah and Society provides a clear 
and comprehensive survey of psycho-analytic Codings in their 
relation, not so much to the abnormal or neurotic, as to humanity 
m general. Indeed, the book has already been cited as the 
author’s magnum opus. In it Dr. Flugel describes the chief results 
achieved by the psycho-analytic approach, sets them in a back- 
ground of orthodox psychology, and attempts to show tbeir relation 
to the common welfare of man. With this end in view be discusses, 
in psycho-analytic terminology, but with much common sente, what 
he takes to be the main psychological processes underlying the 
charactenstie phenomena in the fields of pobtics, of morals, of 
religion, and (what is perhaps most opportune at the present 
moment) of war and peace. 

It IS impossible to do justice here to hiS genera! exposition of 
the psycho-analytic theory. Very broadly Dr. Flugel bolds that 
real moral progress can only be achieved by man learmng to judge 
the behaviour of others in the bgbt of objective thought and 
scientific knowledge, rather than in accordance with the cruder, 
more pnmitive precepts of traditional morabiy. 3Iucb of this old 
morality — the result of Che workings of that part of the mind 
dubbed (most imlatingly) by psycho-analysts the ‘ super-ego ’ — is, 
he argues, crude and out of date. Its roots lie in early childhood, 
and its motivation is largely onconscious and therefore inaccessible. 
It influences our present behaviour much more strongly than is 
generally supposed. The super-ego is a ‘ primitive, slap-dash 
affair made up of tenets imposed in early years by surrounding 
adults These tenets are adopted and assimilated by the child, 
who, on account of his immaturity and almost total dependence 
on his parents, is in no position to do otherwise. In this process 
some of bis natural anger at the way he is dictated to becomes 
repressed; and then expresses itself later m distorted forms, for 
example, m over-sesere condemnation of the behaviour of other 
people. There are a large number of traits motivated by such 
anger which may result from ‘ auper-ego ’ formation. Dr. Flugel 
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ia describing these indicates many hmran problenis connected 
with so-called right and wroc^ are dee, not only to cnconscions, 
amoral nnpulses, as earlier psycho-analysts wonld have had cs 
teCere, hot to cneonsooTSs mechanisms having a seemingly 
coral origin. 

XoS only is the origin of man’s traditional morahty to be foend 
in early childhood; bnt this u also the sonree of a great deal o£ 
his reEgioos beEeXs and his political leanings. Both is the poEtical 
and rehgions spheres the wishes, guilts and fears, havmg their 
beginnings in the early relation between the drild and his parents, 
strongly influence — though the tndrridual is unaware of it — his 
subsequent thought and behanocr. 

Turning rame particularly to the problems of war, I>r. Flugel 
advocates, as others have done before him, the adoption of a 
* coral substitute * for war. Tembic as war is, there can be no 
doubt, he says, that there are certain essential qualities m can to 
which war mahes an appeal, and certain good things to be learned 
from it. TTar satisfles the adventurous spir-t, and aflords an 
tpjortiaity for supreme human effort; it binds together the 
ceabers of a nation core strongly than they are bcimd m peace, 
imparting to them a sense of comradeship, of beiccgxg together, 
and cf gro up -purpose. It tends to tret them from individual 
competition and from the worries incidental to sceh cospeti&on; 
and, finally, provides an outlet for the aggressive impulses. It 
should, ^eselore, be our aim to see that these needs are adequately 
fulfiCed in peace — a task which only psychological analysis and 
forethought can enable cs fc3y to carry out. 

la his final chapter Dr. Flugel suggests that everyday work in 
peace-time should be more eaplially related to the welfare of the 
whole national or international group, so that people should have 
the satisfactwn of working co-operatively for « higher and a larger 
purpose than that of merely earning their daily tread; both 
aggression and the spirit of adventure could weE be satisfled by 
the battle one of against Xatcre rather th-<~ 

agamst A drastic xevxsioc of thought is essential in order 

that ‘the appEcarion of the coticn of moral respcnsibiEty should 
go hand in hand with an insistence esn the ultimate value of the* 
individual *. ^Vith prioress (in the widest sense cf that srerd) 
capEciily announced as the ultimate goal, there should at every 
stage be faH provision for personal courage, ing enuity , and 

Such a condition cf afiairs can come ahcct only as men tram 
to be c ore honest in their emotional thmSring, and to apply 
scientifle principles to their own lives. Nevertheless, its approach 
could undoebt^y be facilitated by suitable pcEtical machinery. 
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Ttis iHcnld be denied to Attract sense of the lojaftr, now daected 
towards isAtionAl states, towards aa iatemational, world orgaaisa- 
t:ca. This transfer of loyalty (which the Leagae of Kaboas so 
lamentahlr faded to achieve) should. Dr. Flugel suggests, be 
systetaabcsIlT ecconrag'd by a pp ro p nate symbols of leadenhip— 
saeh as Cags and anthems — and by snstaised propaganda directed 
to the«e nobler ends. 

It sriH be seen that Dr. Flngel’s book u not ea^y to judge. 
JIany of the eanclnsions wonid command almost umrersal agree- 
E'nt. The theories that led Dr. Flogel to these conclusions, 
howrser, are based arowedly on eertaa assumptions. And a prior 
question has first to be raised i to what extent is it pracfacable to 
inter p ret the bchanour of ordinary men in terms of mechanisms 
deduced largely from the study cl neurotic patients? In defence of 
meh an mterpretatiou, it may, of course, b* plannbly contended 
that the mechanisms of oearotics are but exaggerated forms of 
those found m more normal pe<^le. Further, we arc bound to 
rteognise that certain of tbe psycho-analytic mechanisms such as 
wishful thmhing, pro;*ctmu, rabonaJuatKin and IdentiSeation, to 
mention only four, hare been fanly geoeraD} recognised and 
accepted, if m a somewhat bowdlensed form, as w}de«pread, 
Kcrertbeless, it is equally true that, at lead in certain neuroses, 
these exaggerated m^ehauisms dominate the personality in a way 
that u uspossible u cormal life, and thus to a large extent predude 
ccr*Taal expenssce and rational behaTiour. If so, in itudymg 
n e ufob es, the fMycbo-aaalrrt ma> not only be stodymg sometlung 
which, lor all pracbcal purposes, bes m an essentially different 
fi*ld, but at tbe same time ntgl-cbag to stody something else 
which would be relerant and essenUaL 

Tbe tniba] assumptions, therefore, bare still to be established: 
and tbe onns of estabhihisg them bes on the psjcbo-analysts. It 
u for them to demonstrate their case. Ifeanwhile, Dr. Flugel has 
put forward a cncere and emmentfy hop'ful analysis, based on 
what IS virtually a life’s work; and bis coudadoas and mg g * sti on s 
are too important to be neglected or deferred. 

IThereas Dr. Flngd’s thesis u built up, for the mort part, from 
an intensiTe study of the individual. Professor Young’s approach 
u rath*T from the ennroament in which the indindnal lives, and 
th* eSumee of that e u v ir o u mect on him. The new edition of 
Professor YoDg’s Bandbool of Soeid PiythoJ'jsy, pubb«bed in 
this country, forms a complete revtsos of the earlier vemon, which 
has b»«i expanded and indeed largely t ew n tten. 

Scioal Piydiology, as Professor Young pMts out, bes oa the 
borders of many other branch^ cf knowledge, such as g-nersl 
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psychology, sociolo^, history, and the political sciences. The 
whole field is one in which well-controlled experimental situations 
are extremely difficult, if not impossible, to achieve; thus, 
obsersation, the study of recorded events, and the analysis of data 
obtained by questionnaires or interviews, must play a major part 
in the methods of study employed. The social psychologist 
requires a wide and accurate knowledge of human phenomena 
and of other aspects besides the psychological before he starts. 
Ultimately, of course, his interpretation of social behaviour will 
depend on the particular theories of indnndual psychology that he 
adopts. 

Professor Young sets himself the immense task of analysing 
recent social behaviour on a national and an international scale, 
in the light of such knowledge as is obtainable to date from social 
psychology. As he points out, social psychology is a young 
science; hut it has achieved considerable progress during recent 
years, and brings a definite contribution of its own. 

The handbook is divided into three parts. The first contains 
a study of * basic aspects of personality and culture It starts 
with an excellent review of work on the social life of monkeys and 
apes (including a detailed account of a creature called, rather 
appropriately, a ‘howler’)- This Professor Young regards as the 
'animal prototype of human behaviour'. He then takes up the 
main problems of culture and personality as they confront us in 
human society; and illustrates his discussion by dluminating 
examples, showing how widely personality may diverge in different 
cultures. This, he contends, is attributable not so much to 
inhentable or racial differences as to the differential influence of 
the cultures themselves. He then describes those fundamental 
concepts of personality on which his general theory is to be 
founded — namely, drives, emotions, attitudes, learning ability, 
traits, psycho-analytic mechanisms, and the like — all of Which, in 
their interaction with society from the earliest years, combine to 
produce the adult ‘ self '. This whole section concludes with an 
examination of dominance and leadership, of stereotypes and their 
formation, and of the development of myths and ideologies. 

The second part deals with the chief aspects of social conflict. 
Special attention is paid to prejudice as a source or phase of 
conflict. This leads to a detailed analysis of the psychology of war 
and revolution. 

The final section is entitled * Mass Behaviour ’. Here the author 
first treats mass behaviour in general, as manifested in audiences 
and crowds; and then proceeds to the study of public opinion. 
The media chiefly responsible for forming public opinion in modern 
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cominniiities — the prcjj, the vireless, and the motion picture — are 
described m tom. And the volume closes with a psychological 
examination of propaganda, of so^alled psychological -warfare, and 
of the sources of sodal power and control. 

Professor Young is most familiar with American society, and 
draws his illostratjons largely from his side of the Atlantic. But 
the prohlems wWch he examines ate those with which almost cAery 
modem society is ntaDy concerned. To solre such prohlems a 
fundamental balance must, he argues, be achieved between the 
nghts and hberties of the individual and the moral responsibOities 
entailed thereby towards the community. In studying any society, 
the primary questions m his view are these: who possesses the 
power? how is this power manifest? ‘In a well-integrated com- 
munity the externalised controls that direct and limit the me of 
power become internalised in those that hold it.' For present-day 
societies the most workable sodal systems, he suggests, must have 
a democratic basis, the isdindoals possessing the power being 
elected to re p resent the masses of the people. They will mamfest 
their power by passing laws for the hentfit of all; and those laws 
will gorera officers and ordinary members alike. Such representa- 
tives will have their special moral responsibilities towards the 
people; and, when they laD u this, an adequate machinery should 
be av^able for removing them. GassHtmcture should be * open 
that is, flexible and free, with people moving up and down the 
social Udder according to mmt, which will he detciznined by 
ability, skill, and above all sense of moral responsibility. It is this 
sense of moral responsibility towards society which forms, in 
Professor Young’s view, the crux of the whole problem. 

In A work covering so vast a field it would not be difficult to 
discover n-omerom statements calimg for criticism or question. But 
one point seems to call speciaDy for comment. Professor Young 
rejects the Freudians’ generabsation of the so-called (Edipns com- 
plex as the universal key to every inter-social problem. But be 
puts great faith is the psycbo-anaiyst’a over-simplified explasatiou 
of the phenomena of aggression. Tbroughont his book there runs 
the implicit assumption that all aggression directed towards what 
be terms ‘ out-groups ’ (that is, other communities than the one 
wt«s«. stas/ip<!.vs.t U uodm cicsasA^ta ctt * ’ 

anger having its essential origin m childhood. Thus all social 
conflict is considered to spring from the fact that, as children, the 
members of conflicting groups were frustrated by their parents. 
^{Thile young they were punished whenever they ‘ got angry back 
end so they qmckly learned to transfer or ‘ project * their anger on 
to others. These snbstitutes would oaturally be persons or groups 
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for whom their parents cherished a dislike, since in this way they 
would win social approval lor their anger instead of chastisement. 
No one would doubt that this situation docs actually and frequently 
arise. We may even admit that its influence on subsequent 
behaviour may be far stronger than most of us at present believe. 
But it is difficult to believe that this can be the sole somce of 
inter-group aggression in every form. 

In general, however, Professor Young adopts a broad, objective, 
and eclectic viewpoint. At the present time his book should be 
invaluable as a comprehensive textbook. It will be found 
especially useful for the many summaries it contains of recent 
American research and for the extensive lists of references appended 
to each chapter. There is at the moment no similar book at once 
so up to date, so comprehensive, and so full of helpful material for 
those about to embark on the study of social psychology or to bring 
their pre-war knowledge up to date. 

Dr. Ranyard West’s ‘Pehcan* entitled Psj/chologi/ and World 
Order (or, as the author himself would prefer to phrase jt, The 
Ptychology of Law and Order tn the World) is an attempt to show 
that the study of political psychology deserves the consideration 
not only of the statesman but also of the voter. Dr. West believes 
that he has a few new points to contribute; but for the most part 
he claims merely to say a number of old things in a new way and 
with a new emphasis. 

Dr. West is a medical man who began his work as a psychiatrist. 
Later, however, he became interested in applying Freud’s psycho- 
logy to social and political problems, and is now Lecturer on Social 
Psychology at the University of Edinburgh. It is therefore not 
surprising that he, too, believes that the key to current inter- 
national difficulties IS to be found in a proper understanding of 
man’s hidden motives and irrational desires. Dr. West is eager to 
assure us that this or that ‘ bit of the psychology of Freud has been 
conSmted by everyone without exception who has examined the 
Freudian approach by Freud’s method *. But, in point of fact, 
most of the explanations he adduces could have been advanced, and 
in fact were frequently advanced, by psychologists and sociologists 
before Freud’s views had been published. What is novel is rather 
the somewhat strange or startling terminology in which the 
conclusions arc expressed. 

With Dr. West's initial premise no psychologist will find fault, 
namely, that 'in causing events to happen, attitude of mind 
matters more than economic forces *. Economic motives, idealistic 
motives, and, one might add, selfish motives all ‘ mix in men’s 
minds’. But of the two main factors, the emotional and the 
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matenal, ‘it is the material that are far more easily controlled’. 
It follo^vs, therefore, that, in order to understand the causes of 
peace and war, we must bepn by considering the emotions which 
ordinary people show when they are dealing with each other in 
large and powerful groups. 

Dr. West sets out by demonstrating that the mental qualities 
of different peoples ore very much the same. Differences in their 
behasiour are due more to differences in their political organisation 
and traditions than to any inherent differences of racial mentality. 
We believe that those nations whom we fear or fight are different 
from ourselves, but that is only because our judgment is distorted 
by our prejudices. The first step, therefore, towards world order 
requires that men shall look upon their past history and their 
current problems in a detached rather than in a national way. 

By order, Dr. West understands ‘harmonious community of 
life, free from the violence of anarchy and war’. Such order, he 
holds, can only be achieved and maintained by law. Law exists, 
not because our morals are weak, but because our prejudices are 
strong. Its purpose is to secure our physical, mental and spiritual 
needs by preserving that balance between our selfish instincts and 
our social instincts which we have agreed is necessary to our 
common life. In short, law is Philip sober controlling Philip 
drunk What Dr. West says of national and Internationa’ law 
would not perhaps be wholly accepted by the legal expert: but 
his attempt to indicate its psycholopcol basis is certainly 
suggestive if not altogether satisfying. 

^Vo^Id order he believes may be secured in one of two ways — 
by a world-wide co-ordination of states or by a world federation 
of peoples. On the whole, Dr. W'est favours the latter. To estab- 
lish a world democracy, five things, he maintains, arc requisite: 
first, a world charter, which he bnefiy outlines at the end of his 
book; secondly, a world Irpslaturc to issue and to revise the 
charter; thirdly, a world court to judge the disputes between the 
larger human groups; fourthly, a world force to maintain the 
principles of order established by the charter and the court; and 
finally a world executive *to press the necessary buttons’. These 
are things that we can only hope to build up slowly. But there 
is one thing which we might embark upon forthwith, and in which 
the humblest might do his share: and that is to establish n World 
Democratic Party to stimulate and stabilise a keen international 
interest in the establishment of an orderly world government. 

Professor Wolf’s little book on Iltshcr Education in German 
Occupied Countries is a sequel to his previous volume on Iltfther 
Education in ftazi Germany. The present account, like its pre- 
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decessor, was prepared at tbe request of the Rockefeller Committee 
of the London School of Economics. In it he gives a senes of brief 
descriptions, showing the fate of education in those countries which 
suffered under German occupation in the war. In a final chapter 
he sums up his ‘ concluding reflections ’ on the fundamental errors 
in pre-war systems of education, and outlines a possible solution 
to these errors in the future education of the nations, including 
Germany herself. 

The Nazis rose to power, he says, first of all because there was 
* something peculiarly aggressive and brutal in the German people 
as a whole and secondly because there was too little moral concern 
over Germany on the part ol the other powers. In Germany itself 
the system of education before the rise of the Nazi regime was m 
all essentials similar to that obtaining in most other civilised 
countries; nevertheless it prosed inadequate to control the anti- 
social impulses of the Germans themselves. This failure was due to 
the fact that the system of education lacked provision for moral 
training— a lack shared by the non-German countries. In German 
education as elsewhere there was too much glorification of science— 
of scientific knowledge and scientific method for its own sake; and 
too little concern with ‘ wisdom, in the sense of the wise conduct 
of life 

The essential need of the present moment is the inclusion of 
moral mspiration in established educational systems. It is not 
practicable to look to religion for this, since the various religions 
are not reconciled among themselves, and c\idence from history 
do^s not suggest that religious teaching alone will be effective. 
The solution lies rather in founding a general moral code, which 
should be explicitly taught as part of education, and which has as 
its fundamental principle a respect lor human life. Such respect is 
the first step on the way to a respect for the individual rights of 
others, and violation of this respect was the greatest of the Nazi 
crimes. Such a moral spirit should be imparted by teaching and 
example; and, where this fails, sanctions should be imposed. Thus, 
men eseiywhere should be taught to recognise that legitimate 
freedom for oneself is dependent on due regard for the freedom of 
others. 

This book should be read by all English-speaking people, even 
if they do not altogether agree with Professor Wolf’s final con- 
clusions. No matter how sympathetic we may feci towards those 
who suffered under the German occupation, it is not easy for us 
to understand the problems that Europe is facing now, for our 
countries were not occupied by the Nazis, and we ha%e no first- 
hand knowledge of their methods. We do not know what it was 
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like to see existing systems and principles swept aside, often in a 
most brutal manner. It is this knowledge that Professor Wolf’s 
book prosndes, and m so domg throws into greater relief the value 
of hberty and freedom which, if not actively threatened, can 
perhaps too easily be taken for granted. 

The senes issued as The International Lxbrary of Sociology and 
Social Reconstruction, under the editorship of Br. Karl Mannheim, 
IS contmued with a suggestive book by the Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the Univeruty of Oxford. Dr. Jacks 
calls his book Total Edueationi A Plea for Synthesis. Having had 
totality in war, he argues, we should am at totality m education. 
Total education will form the best counterblast to totalitanan 
education. It caters for the needs of all members of the com- 
mumty both young and adult in their infinite variety, and seeks to 
develop the whole of their human personality. It is thus essentially 
synthetic. 

Analysis as Herbert Spencer once declared, ‘ has for its chief 
function to prepare the way for synthesis.' Of the two, as 
Dr. Jacks insists, to synthesise is more difficult than to analyse. 
We have already attacked educational problems analytically, and 
teem in danger of stopping at that stage. * Ko mstitution has 
suSered more from the ^smtegrating tendencies of the time than 
education: but no institution has finer powers of re-mtegration or 
greater possibihties of leading man from the barren results of 
analysis to the fertile fields of synthesis.’ 

The first step towards this end, we are told, has already been 
taken in the passing of the Education Act of 1944. For the first 
time in our educational history this Act attempts to set down the 
aims which education should observe. Moreover, it provides the 
3Iimster with the necessary powers to fulfil these aims. Accord- 
ingly, having le-formulatcd the aims of education. Dr. Jacks begins 
by examinmg the problems of organisation and administration. 
He then goes on to discuss in separate chapters the child who is to 
be educated, the curriculum that we are to teach, the teachers who 
are to undertake the teaching, and the community and the world 
which the pupils are ultimately to enter. 

Of all the practical steps that must be taken, the most urgent 
and the most important is the provision of teachers. To implement ' 
the new Education Act, between seventy thousand and a hundred 
thousand new teachers are required. But Dr. Jacks laments that 
attention has hitherto been concentrated on the quantity of the 
teachers rather than on their qnahty. It would, he believes, be 
' a disastrous mistake if we were to content ourselves with merely 
increasing the numerical product in traditional training courses’. 
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Here he com on to cniineifttc a pnindox* ‘All teacher* should he 
trained, hut there ihould he no ipccific Iraininc of Icochcr*.’ He 
himicU hold* that ‘The era o! the traininc of teachers is past’. 
So long a* our aim wa* simply to bring up a ‘ literate generation *, 
teacher* had to be traineel: to-<lay the need i* to bring up a 
* adtured generation *, and for this we require, not so much teachers 
a* spiritual leaders for the young. The teacher ha* to consider 
not so much the item* to lie taught a* the personality of the child 
who IS to learn them. He must think, not so much of the three 
II'* a* of the three A’s— Age, Ability, and Aptitude. Accord- 
ingly, says Dr. Jack*, it is far more important for the teacher to 
know why he i* to teach this or that than to know how he i* to 
teach it. 

This perhaps is carrying idealism a little too far. The reason* 
for selecting tins or that subject of the cumciilum will concern the 
decisions of a few teachers only, and that at a comparatively late 
stage. The vast majority have little choice m selecting the subject* 
that they are required to leach. Hut, since modem education i* so 
complex and varied, and hat introduced so many ingenious devices, 
it is essential that the efncient teacher should he familiar witli the 
technique of teaching his own particular subjects. No doubt the 
very methods that he adopts will l»c affected by the reasons that 
hr has in mind, and he should certainly be aware of the reasons. 
Ihit It seems highly mislea<Img to say that a knowledge of the 
reasons it far more important than a knowledge of methods. 

In accordance with this view, Dr. Jacks goes on to maintain 
that it is of much greater importance for the intending teacher to 
obtain a firm grasp of the theory of education than for him to 
obtain a knowledge of educational psychology. We ought, he 
believes, to * de-psychologise our courses This suggests that the 
psychology which is at present taught in training colleges is the 
kind of psychology * which tdls you a good deal about the mind of 
the psychologist, but very little about the mind of anyone else 
Hut surely this is no longer true. Take down any recent textbook 
on educational psychology, and you will find that it is full of data 
on the intellectual and emotional differences between children — 
of the stages through which they develop, of the appropriate 
methods for teaching them tr» memorise, to acquire skill, to transfer 
their knowledge and their abilities, and of methods for testing the 
differences in mental ability and in acquired attainments. This 
says Dr. Jacks, ‘ is simply the study of children but he docs not 
seem to appreciate that it is a scientific study based upon rcscarcli, 
not upon mere common sense and enlightened experience. Indeed, 
through many of his chapters one can trace misleading conclusions 
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due to the fact that Dr. Jacks himself is not always familiar with 
the results of what he calls * the study of children At times he 
wntes as though the pupils in the elementary schools were all of 
much the same ability as bis own former pupils at Slill liill. He 
believes, for example, that the new Act, by pronding secondary 
education for all, will so increase the number of boys and girls who 
go on to the University that it will ‘produce a new potenha! 
University population’. 

However, there are plenty of books on education published in 
this country and in Amenca which describe and emphasise the 
crude realities. It is therefore of great value to have a book like 
this which adopts a frankly idealistic approach and which insists 
that all education should be firmly based on a lofty moral 
philosophy. Indeed, Dr. Jacks himself believes that ‘ the full 
synthesis for which we hav e been searching is only to be found in 
religion and that the aim of education is * not merely to study 
things and to study man, but also to study God *. 

Education ft* Data and First Pnnctples, has been for more 
than twenty years the standard textbook for teachers in training; 
but It IS well suited to the needs of all who are interested in the 
aims and methods of education. Indeed, as Sir Percy explained in 
his original preface, his book was from the outset intended for two 
classes of readers: first, for the professional student, to whom it 
offers a preliminary sun ey of the entire field of educational theory 
and practice; and secondly for ‘that wider public whose 
enlightened interest in the greater issues is the mainspring of social 
progress ’. It was first published just after the previous world war. 
Now, as then, education is in the forefront of social discussion; and 
a book from one who, until bis death last year, was the leading 
authority'on the subject in this country, should be read by every 
thmkmg citizen. 

The present edition has been completely revised. The altera- 
tions consist chiefly m more up-to-date accounts of recent 
educational investigations, particularly in the field of mental and 
scholastic tests, and a number of additions to the selected list of 
references are appended at the end of each chapter. 

The book itself is an amazing piece of condensation. But aa 
even greater merit is its eclectic iroparbahty. It provides a com- 
prehensive review ol all the main theones ol education; it shows an 
up-to-date familiarity with all kinds of novel teaching devices and 
school experiments; finally, instead of being concerned to base his 
educational views on some one psychological school, Sir Percy gives 
a sj-mpathetic survey of all the modem movements, and selects 
what IS sound and suggestive in each one. All through the author’s 
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main purpose has been (in his own words) * ^ rc-assert the claim 
of individuality to be ref>arded as the supret educational ideal, 
and to protect that ideal against both the mansion of its critics 
and the incautious advocacy of its fnends 
Sir Percy held that education should be jsed on a sound 
philosophy; but he offers a philosophy at oncmorc definite and 
more general, and makes its connection withractical education 
more explicit and more precise. i 

JIf. Glover’s book describing a Sew Tealhh for a Sew Age 
gives an admirable account of a large-safe ^enment on the 
‘ project method ’ of teaching. Without Oy ehhcit or abstract 
formulation of the underlying theory, if’‘^'e|hclcss ^pl/citly 
embodies many of the newer and wcll'^ognijcd principles of 
educational psychology. The author k-* niorr parti;ularly m 
view the requirements of the new Educ'^ derand tht problems 
it entails. The school-leaving age '* secondary 

(f.e., post-pnmary) education is to ‘^biJdicn who are 

RQt suited for grammar or technical ^or pupil* m these 
new categories the principles and m- “ in 3 Jr. Glover’s 


book will be found most valuable. ^ . 

He gives a helpful, factual Projects corned out 

by the Junior Art Department Colle^jt, of Arts and 

Crafts. Such work, he claims, *’ cnddrcn of varying 

ability, but above all for the ft ' 

The first project was benov-ic f ^ ‘I^Mtfon : «por 

what purposes do you licence for »,.«! '‘”***r this the 

children drew on their o^fter consider some of 

the fundamental needs ‘^•’cussion they 

decided to find out anddchjiad^l^cons^j^defs the different 
ways in which English^^^'^^tislicd thesV^T^f* throughout 
the consist in * A Ilist^^ f * English 

Life*.^. references and textbooks were 8 upp!^(^f ®nd, 
^h^iry, the children were cncouragesl to go ou^iff !.he 
*‘^hcrequisite information. 

ary teacher will no doubt at first experience minor 
^‘*^‘‘>118 endeavour to pot such n scheme into practice. 

the detailed dcscnption given in the book can leave 
thenjoubt that the advantages will far outweigh the 
dravhe methofi combines theory, purpose and practice in 
«n “vhole, and aims at teaching children how to obtain 
know themselves both about lh«r own country and the 
pa^t and present. In addition, it gives them the 
“‘Jde(|on of completing, m co-operation with others, a 
P’cee work. 
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Department of State provided further raw material for legal 
analysis m Mr. Ilackworth’s Digest of Internattonal Line which 
condenses into seien solumes the more recent State practice of 
the United States, and most of which were already asailable when 
Professor Hyde prepared the second edition of his standard 
treatise. As anyone who applies the inductis e method in his own 
work knows from experience, research on this basis cannot be 
done in a burry and if pursued seriously is the task of a hfetime. 
Necessarily, therefore, this second edition which embodies the 
results of an additional twenty jears of research compares as 
fa\ curably with the first edition as Sir William Holdsworth’s last 
edition of his Iltaiory of Ettghsh Law with the first. Though at 
the time of sts first publication it was justly considered an event, 
in retrospect, it seems merely a skeleton of the more mature work 
that was to follow. 

The system adopted hy the author is as good as any that can 
be deiised, though it may be wondered whether Consuls are 
sufficiently important to deserve the honour of having allotted to 
them one of the seven main parts of the work. Yet this is 
probably due to the author's desire of providing not only a text* 
book primarily designed tor academic purposes, but also a hapd- 
book for United States consular officers. 

Naturally, the reader expects to find— and is sot disappointed 
in his search— ID this work fuUer treatment than can be found 
elsewhere of questions with which the United Slates are especially 
concerned, such as the Monroe Doctrine, the position of the 
Panama Canal, or the attitude of the United States to the assertion 
of sovereignty over the Polar regions. It may be suggested that, 
in a third edition, to which we are confidently looking forward. 
Professor Hyde will deal more fully with the legal aspects of the 
Pan-American Union than he has done so lar. 

One further point the reviewer feels unable to suppress, and 
that IS another feature of this book which other writers of text- 
books might do well to remember. What makes this book such a 
joy to read, apart from the intnnsie interest of the material and 
its masterly presentation, is the complete absence of — to use one 
of Bentham’s happy formulations — any trace of ipjc-dinfum. 

Of a very different type is Professor Lauterpacht's /nfemafionof 
Dill of the Rights of Man, Justly, the author claims that the 
adoption of his scheme would involve revolutionary innovations 
m existing international law, and no advocate of such proposals 
could have argued his case more plausibly and with more erudition 
than the Wbewell Professor of International Law. As Professor 
Lauterpacht frankly admits, the picture drawn by him of the 
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connection between the rights of man, the law of nature and the 
law of nations may appear to be * dialectical to the point of 
ingenuity’. Ne\ertheless it is hard to remain immune agamst 
the disarming charm of Professor Lauterpacht’s technique. "With 
an .oir of complete innocence and detachment, he himself raises a 
good many objections and difficulties of first magnitude. Alter 
havmg admitted that there may be some substance in them, he 
unconcernedly proceeds to develop his theme from the foundation 
of what, in the realm of ideas, may legitimately be claimed to be 
one of the vital and continuous threads m the evolution of world 
civilisation. In this way, the author achieves two objects. In 
the first place, there is no surer way in Anglo-Saxon countries of 
silencing potential cntics and of putting their proverbial common 
sense temporarily out of action than by abstract arguments drawn 
from legal and political theory. Secondly, whenever a restive 
reader should dare to think that all this sounds very fine, but is 
rather remote from real life, be is sternly reminded : ‘ We are 
concerned here with the growth and the influence of ideas.’ 
Thus, the most serious deficiency of a very learned and readable 
book— the author’s hesitation to analyse a problem from a socio- 
logical point of view—UseU serves a purpose: the reader is 
tempted to forget what is more important than the idea itself,* 
that is to say, the function which, m any given social environment, 
it has fulfilled or is likely to fulfil. To give merely one instance, 
we are told that the League of Nations was originally conceived 
as an association of democratic States. Considering the history 
of the drafting of the Covenant and the wording of paragraph 2 
of Article 1 of the League Covenant, no fault can be found with 
this statement. Yet m order to understand the real significance 
of such a fundamental principle, it is at most only half the story 
to leave it at this, and not to follow it up by an exposition of 
what happened in the practice of the League of Nations : how, 
under the impact of really potent forces, this principle was 
interpreted away until the term ‘ self-governing ’ State became 
synonymous with ‘ sovereign ’ State. 

^Vhile it IS impossible, within the limi ts of a review, to 
comment in detail on Professor Lauterpacht’s attractive draft of 
an Internationa! Bill of the Bights of Man, it may be mentioned 
that the rights guaranteed to individuals in Part I of the Bill 
are subject to Article 16 : ‘The enforcement of any law safeguard- 
ing the legal rights of others or providing for the safety and the 
welfare of the community shall not be deemed to be inconsistent 
with the guarantee of the fundamental rights proclaimed in 
Part I ’. It is hard to deny that this clause permits practically 

W.A. 21 
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unlimited e>asion of the duties incumbent upon States under 
Part I of the Bill. In accordance with Article 18, the Bill is 
placed under the guarantee of the United Nations, and, under 
Article 20, the Security Council may by a majority of three-fourths 
take against any recalcitrant State *8uch political, economic, or 
military action as may be deemed necessary to protect the rights 
of man In a world which is split on fundamental issues as 
much as our age is, can it be expected for a moment that the 
United Nations will do more in this field than limit itself to the 
passing of pious resolutions on the retered model of the League of 
Nations ? Can such action be imagined unless a majority 
of members of the Council are resohed on weightier grounds 
to wage a war against one of the minority Powers and 
wish to use the Bill as a handy ideological co\er? In any 
case, under the Charter, no such executne action can be 
taken against any of the permanent members of the Secunty 
Council without their kind permission. Here we come to the 
crux of the matter. To advocate at this stage the adoption of 
such an lutemational Bill is to put the cart before the horse. 
As Professor Lauterpacht admits m one place, ‘ it is only within 
the scheme of an osernding international order that we can gi\e 
realit) to the othemise contradictory notion that tbe supreme 
authority of the State is limited and that the rights of man must 
be based on that limitation *. 'With regard to tbe great ones of 
this earth, the Charter of tbe United Notions has failed to 
establish such an mtemational order. Might it ha^e been for 
this reason that the San Francisco Conference indulged so eagerly 
in the dncrsionary pastime of adorning the Charter with clauses 
on fundamental rights’ It srdl be incumbent on the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations to make recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of promotiog respect for, and obser%ance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. It may be 
hoped that, when the Commission on Human Bights will be 
established. Professor Lauterpacht will not be forgotten, and 
that his future experience, both as a gosernment representathe 
and as an obsers er of his colleagues, will bring him in closer 
touch with those realities from which the author’s approach to 
tUe subject presents sueb an engagnig form nt tacapvwn. 

While Professor Lauterpacht makes himself the advocate of a 
cause which is universal. Dr. TaborskJ, the former Private 
Secretary of President BeneS and now Czechoslovak Minister in 
Stockholm, in his Czecho^lm.ak Cav^e raises some of the many 
thorny issues m international law which arose owing to the 
contradictions of the appeasement period and the complications 
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inherently connected with go\eronient in exile. There can be no 
doubt that Dr. Taborsk\ has skOfully handled and argued his 
case. Nevertheless a touch of the method sketched above — the 
style of disarming frankness — would only have strengthened the 
author’s position. For instance, nowhere in the book is to be 
found a thorough discussion of the significance — or lack of it — of 
Dr. Bene§’ resignation from the Presidency of Czechoslovakia m 
1938 or of the Confederation between Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
outlined m the joint Declaration of November 11, 1940, and so 
completely discussed by Dr. Taborskv in the July, 1942, number 
of the then Neic Commonueolth Quarterly. Yet this criticism is 
not meant to detract from the value of a book which, though 
suffering from the ‘ diplomatic ’ approach to its subject, is a 
scholarly work on controversial problems of State contmuily, 
recognition, and the jurisdiction of governments temporarily 
dispossessed of tbeir countries. 

Readers interested in the border-zones between international 
and muaicipal law will find tbeir meat m Dr. Webber’s Effect of 
War on Contracts and m the number of Lau. and Contemporary 
Problems which is devoted to the no less topical issue of Enemy 
Property. As Sir David Maxwell Fyfe rightly stresses m his 
Foreword to the second edition of Dr. Webber’s book, it is 
more than a practitioner’s book, and chapters such as that on 
the Procedural Capacity of the Alien Enemy are a model of 
succinct and lucid analysts. The symposium on Enemy Properly 
which we owe to the Laws School of Duke University, contains 
much useful material on the treatment of enemy property in the 
western hemisphere. Dr. Domke’s comparative survey of the 
admmistration of enemy property in various American States 
IS an excellent guide to legislative enactments which are hard to 
come by; Mr. Berman’s article on Cartels and Enemy Property 
gives a clear indication of the difficulties facing the modem State 
at war in deahng with the ramifications of international monopoly 
capitalism; and 3&. Rubin’s contribution on ‘ /nviolabihty ’ of 
Encwiy Private Property is a lucid exposition of the case for 
utilising enemy property assets for securing payment due from 
enemy countries. 

Students of the history of roternational law will welcome a 
handy English edition of Bodin’s Method for the Easy Compre- 
hension of History. Written before the Res piiblica, this work 
is important both for its mtnnsic merits and for the infiuence 
which it exercised on early sixteenth-century thought. While it is 
primarily the concern of the histonan and political scientist, the 
international lawyer will find what he is looking for m the passages 
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which foreshndow Bodin’s doctnnes o! sovereignty, subsequently 
more fully developed, and in Bodm’s observations on the status of 
citizens and foreigners. A paragraph which illustrates Bodin's 
Mews on international law deserves to be quoted in full z ‘ Jlore- 
over, all kingdoms of all peoples, empires, tyrannies, and states 
are held together by nothing but the rule of reason and the com- 
mon law of nations. From this it follows that this world is just 
like a city-state and that all men are associated, as it were, under 
the same law, because they understand that they are of one blood 
and subjected to the same guardianship of reason. But since this 
dominion of reason constrains no one, one state cannot octually 
be forged out of all peoples. So pnnccs, by using cither their 
armies, or treaties, or mutual goodwill, seek to obtain lawful 
conduct and adjudication of affairs outside the borders of the 
kingdom.’ We have to thank Miss Beynolds not only for an 
excellent translation of Bodm’s work of his thirties, but also for a 
useful Introduction and competent notes explaining a not always 
easy text. 

But for the war, recognition could have been given earlier to 
Mr. Stuyt's Siiniey 0 / International Arbttrotione, which is one of 
the most uselul works ot relerenoe published in recent years. In 
It the author lists more than four hundred cases of arbitration 
which have been adjudicated between 170V and 1036 with all the 
necessary references regarding parties, matters in dispute, names 
of arbitrators, end details regarding compromis and award. By 
this self-denying work, the author has succeeded in making much 
more widely accessible material which is indispensable for the 
inductive study of international law. 

Finally, mention should be made of the .Monthly List of Books 
Catalogued in the Library 0 / the League 0 / Nations. In the 
volume covering the years 19V0 to 104V, many publications on 
international law and organisation will be found which, owing to 
the curtailment or breakdown of communications with neutral and 
enemy countries during that period, might otherwise be overlooked. 

London. G. S. 


/nfematjonal Laio. Volume 1 : Zntemofional Lau> as Applied hij 
International Courts and Tnbunab. By G. ScnwAnziNBEiioEB. 
(London * Stevens ft Sons, Ltd. 10V5. pp. CVS. £8.) 


Aky legal system has to pay attention to both logic and experience. 
Its rules should be both general and eflective. They ought to be 
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consistent with one another and with the principles deemed to 
express the ^aIue8 of the community within which they operate. 
They ought also to approximate a description of the actual 
behaviour oi the persons whose conduct they profess to regulate. 
Some departures from the rules ate to be expected in a system 
of jural law, but if departures become too frequent the rules cease 
to be law. The community of nations has been decentralised and 
unstable in respect both to the sources of its values and the enforce- 
ment of its law. Consequently the practices of the members of 
that community ha\e frequently been inconsistent with one 
another and with the values which the community is at the 
moment formally professmg. It is, therefore, difficult to formulate 
mtemational law as a system conforming to the desideratum of 
logical consistency and also that of practical observance. 

IVhile most treatises on the subject attempt to giv e due weight 
to all sources of international law— agreements, customs, general 
principles of law, judicial decisions, and juristic analyses — 
utilising materials from writers and institutions of all nations as 
well as from international institutions, the result is likely to 
disclose a considerable lariety of opinions on most points, and 
thus to give an appearance of vagueness end uncertainty to the 
entire structure. 

The difflcuity is greater in the writing of a comprehensive 
treatise than in the solution of a particular dispute. In the legal 
solution of an international dispute the mass of relevant materials, 
inconsistent as they may be, can be analysed and compared, and 
a decision arrived at m accord with the weight of practice and 
opinion rationally interpreted. Where, boweier, attention is 
directed toward a logically coherent system capable of solving all 
controversies likely to arise, such an exhaustive weighing of 
materials relevant to the facts of any particular dispute is 
impossible. Consequently, writers who wish for precision tend 
either to follow the naturalist or the positmst school. The first 
tends to neglect experience m the interest of logical consistency with 
fundamental principles. In proportion as the situation is dynamic 
and change is rapid the experience of the past becomes a poor 
guide for the future and jurists tend to become * naturalists ’ and 
to appraise the Jaw anew m the hgbt of the basic principles 
which the community wants it to sustam. The positivist school, 
on the other hand, tends merely to describe practice which under 
such conditions permits of little generalisation. The naturalists 
produce rules and principles with little assurance of their observ- 
ance, the positivists produce a dassification of historical events 
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Digest and Reports of Public /nfcniotionoi I^r Cases, This 
section makes it clear that there is « ptowing body of procedural 
law applicable to judicial, adimm$trnti\ c, and quasi-legislative 
international organs. The systematic treatment of this subject on 
a comparati\e basis is perhaps the outstanding value of the 
% olume. 

The author maintains a commendable objeetmty in presenting 
his materials. The book abounds with brief but pertinent quota- 
tions. Only occasionally does the author’s own opmion appear, 
as, for mstance, in the discussion of the classification of inter- 
national institutions, and h*s suggestions that there are * essential 
differences between society and community laws that ‘rather 
narrow limits ’ are ‘ set to mtemational law withm a system of 
world power piohtics ’ (p. 33S), and that the legal problems of the 
League of Nations are likely to be relevant m the future e^en 
though the League itself faded in its attempt ‘ to transform into 
an orgamsed soaety of states the “ great community of nations ’’ 
which had grown up m a haphazard way in the course of the last 
four hundred \ears * (p. 45>). 

It would be temptmg to di«cus$ many of the points of law 
considered, as, for instance, the implication of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice that a rule which confers rights 
upon an indnidual beyond the power of a State to change is not 
a rule of international law, but is a rule of municipal law- which 
international law forbids the Slate to change (pp. CS-69). The 
latter interpretation seems useful only to sustain the thesis that 
individuals cannot be subjects of international law, Tho«e who 
see no particular >alue in that thesis are likely to accept the 
simpler interpretation. 

In general, it cannot be said that international law as inter- 
preted by international tribunals differs radically from international 
law as expounded in traditional textbooks. The main difference 
is probably in the greater attention to international procedures, 
the lesser attention to fundamental rights of States, and the 
superior certainty and consistency of the rules. On the whole, 
the volume seems to support Professor Lauterpacht’s thesis that 
the jurisprudence of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
has tended toward a restnetne interpretation of Stale 50\ereignty 
{The Development oi International have 6ii the Pcmmnmt Court 
e/ Internotioiial JusUee, London, 1931, p. S9). In spile of the 
acceptance by international tnbimals of the thesis of State 
so\ereignty and the presumption that agreements qualifying that 
sovereignty are to be interpreted restriclively, international 
tribunals approach their problem, not with a bias towards 
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exaggerating national rights, but with the effort to interpret 
customary and conventional rules so as to give full effect to the 
intention which the States had when they accepted those rules. 
The common purpose of the parties bound by the rule tends, 
therefore, to control, rather than the desire of one of the parties 
which subsequently finds the rule burdensome. The volume 
presents convincing evidence that international law would 
prosper it international tribunals played a larger role in its 
application and development. 

The book is well indexed and the appendices include the 
constitutional texts of the Permanent Courts of Arbitration and 
of International Justice, as well as the opinions m seven important 
cases decided by international tribunals. 

Chicago. QUINCY WRIGHT. 


The Scheldt Question to 1839. Dy S T. Bikdoff. (London. 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1945. pp. ix and 3dS. 10s, 

1 

Today perhaps some courage is needed to add yet another booA 
to the immense literature which has accumulated upon the historj^ 
and the problems of the Scheldt, but to a certain extent iii. GindoQ' 
has broken new ground, and his book makes a real addition to our 
knowledge lie refuses to accept the conventional gtarting<pomt 
in 1572 and his narrative covers the three centuries which precede 
this date. At the other end he devotes more attention than most 
writers to the period from 1&30 to 1839, and many readers will 
wish that he had not closed his work at this point. It would 
have been interesting to have learned his views upon the contro- 
versy between the Allies and the Netherlands which arose out of 
the outbreak of war in 1914, a controversy which raised a real 
problem of principle. Perhaps the author is over-optimistic in 
hoping that the common ordeal through which both Holland and 
Belgium have lately passed may bring an end to their interminable 
disputes about the Scheldt and other waterways. The problem 
has not yet become one of merely historical or academic interest, 
and Mr. Bmdoff is well qualified to make a useful contribution to 
the discussion of the problem as it stands today. 

To most readers Mr. Bindoff’a survey of the later mediaeval 
period will come as something new. It is the product of careful 
and well-documented research, and perhaps the clearest impres- 
sion which it leaves is that of the essental continuity of historj". 
The picture presented is really a miniature of that with which we 
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have become familiar in more recent times. The same drama is 
placed out upon a smaller stage. Then, as now, all the difScul- 
ties arise from the crossing of a natural and physical unit by 
artificial pohlical divisions. Every important nver basin is by 
nature a geographical and economic unit, but mankind seldom 
treats it as such. As the result of such events as wars, royal 
marriages, and diplomatic bargainmgs, artificial Imes are drawn 
across these natural units, and behmd these hnes competing 
malenal interests are created and cultivated by those m authority. 
The scale may be small or targe. At the beginning of the story 
the contestants are the petty provinces and municipalities inter- 
ested in the water-borne trade of the later lEddle Ages. In the 
seventeenth century England stands behind the young Dutch 
Republic, whose southern border is for England her frontier with 
Spam. In the eighteenth century France takes the place of Spam 
as the arch-enemy, and with the artificial te-union of the Nether 
lands in 1814 the peacemakers of the day thought that the 
problem of the Scheldt had passed into history. To less than a 
generation this illusion was shattered, and m the resultmg con- 
fusion it fell to Palmerston to draw up the settlement which in 
substance has lasted to our own time. 

To the student ot international law the perusal of this story 
is a lesson in humility. The picture presented is one of a con- 
tinual conflict of interests— commercial, political, and strategic. 
The lawyer is left in the background, and be is only brought 
forward when it is thought that he may be able to render some 
small service to his masters. Indeed, questions of legal principle 
do not really emerge until the end of the eighteenth century, and 
then only as a camouflage for other interests. "When the French 
National Assembly in 1T92 declared that the freedom of inter- 
national rivers was a fundamental right of natural law the decree 
was merely intended to give a decent excuse for the imminent 
invasion of the Netherlands by Dumouriez. The truth is that it 
is quite impossible to lay down any abstract principle of freedom 
equally applicable to all rivers. More than a centurj* after the 
Congress of Vienna the (utile Barcelona Convention made it clear 
that any supposed general principle must in practice be devoured 
by a host of necessary exceptions. 

To the Netherlands Government scholars are indebted for the 
financial help which has rendered possible the publication of a 
very useful book, and this help has been given in spite of the fact 
that the author’s opinions do not always coincide with the official 
views of his Government. The text is somewhat overloaded with 
detail, and in any future edition the literary form would be 
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improved if some of the details were relegated to appendices. 
Scales of distance should be inserted in all three maps, and the 
text would be easier to follow if these maps indicated the canal 
connections between Antwerp and the towns on the Flanders 
coast. 

II. A. SMITH. 


Sonet Legal Theory. By R. SciilE3|ncer. (London. Kegan Paul. 

1015. pp. VI and S09. 10s.) 

This is the first full length study of Soviet law and legal theory 
to be published in this country, and it therefore fills an obvious 
gap in legal literature. Dr. Schlcsinger has scry special qualifica- 
tions to write this book for he speaks Russian, knows Russia, 
and has long studied the Soviet’s institutions. The result is 
therefore a clear picture of the formative years of a new legal 
system which shows wide differences from anything with which 
Europe has previously been famdiar. 

Soviet legal theory, as is well known, is derived from 
classical Marxism, itself a form of legal realism. The State, it 
IS alleged, is simply the machinery by which the ruling class 
preserves its dominating position. It does so by the enforcement 
of a system of law, determining social relations and social 
responsibility. It therefore follows that with the emergence of 
the classless society, both Law and the State will wither away. 
Here, howeter, m the experience of Soviet Russia, we encounter 
a major difficulty. Neither Law nor the State shows any signs 
of ’ withering away ’. Indeed, they are quite as strong as, or 
stronger than, anywhere else. Of course, the Communist has 
plenty of explanations for this phenomenon. It is due to the 
transitional nature of Soviet society, to the necessity for the Soviet 
to protect herself against potential enemies, and so forth 
(arguments which may incidentally be true of other States besides 
the Soviet Union). May there be, however, another argument, 
given by lifarx himself ? May it not be that for one ruling class, 
the Re^olutlon of 1017 substituted another? What else can the 
frequent appeals in the Soviet legal system to ’revolutionary 
justice and the preservation of the Soviet system mean? 

Dr. Schlesinger’s book treats of the evolution of Soviet law 
and legal theory historically, and with full reference to its social 
and economic setting. No other method is possible, for without 
it, much that is new would be almost completely meaningless to 
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the western reader. Certain features stand out beyond others. 
The Soviet criminal law has little faith in the reformative element 
in punishment — it is deterrent, since the interests of the State 
are paramount — a curiously anti-Mancmn position. Indeed, m 
the criminal law, the identification which enthusiasts sometimes 
claim to exist between the State, the riUmg class, and the 
proletariat breaks down completely. The criminal law is simply 
repressive machinery, operating for the security of the State, which 
IS administered by a ruling class, doubtless recruited differently 
from other ruling classes, but easily identifiable, nevertheless. The 
final chapter is a lull and thoughtful attempt to grapple with 
Soviet theories of international law, and an understanding of it 
will assist in the elucidation of the reasons why, on any major 
problem of international relations, there is a cleavage between the 
Soviet view on the one hand, and the Anglo-American view on 
the other. 

London. G. W. K. 
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Si/na and Lebanon, By A- H. Houram. (Oxford University 
Press. 1940. pp. 402. 18s.) 

The Common Interest i» International Economic Organisation. 
By J. B. CovDLirre and A. SrEvivso'f. (Intematiosal 
Labour OfBce. ilontreal. 1944. pp. 185. 6s.) 

The United \ations Economic and Social Council. By H. Finer. 
(IVorld Peace Foundation. Boston. 1916. pp. 121. 
50 cents.) 

The International Labour Movement. By J. Price. (Oxford 
University Press. 1945. pp. 273. 15s.) 

Some Political Consequences of the Atomic Bomb. By E. L. 

Woodward. (Oxford Unisersily Press. 1915. pp. 22. 2s.) 
Kampf urn Europe. By H. Bauer and H. C. Riteel. (Europa 
Verlag. Zuench. 1945. pp. 2S4.) ' 

Crossroads of Tico Continents. By F. Gross. (Columbia 
University Press. New York. 1945. pp. 162. 18s. 6d.) 

The Big Three. By D. J. DiixiN. (Allen and Unwin Ltd.. 

London. 1946. pp. 232. 8s. Cd.) 

The Groteth of ConsUtutional Poirer in the United States, By 
C. B. SnisBEB. (Uahersity of Chicago Press. 1946. 
pp. 261.) 


It cannot be emphasised too often and too strongly that a con- 
structive approach to world affairs ran only be made by the further 
development of international mstitutions. In order to realise 
fully how imperceptibly these organs of international collaboration 
have grown and spread. Professor Slander’s Foundations of 
.Vodern World Society should be a great help. In the author’s 
words, ‘this volume attempts to emphasise the urgent need of 
developing an attitude of pobtics] discovery, so as to adapt 
political mstitutions to meet new and unprecedented tasks, to 
demonstrate that the full promise of contemporar}’ civilisation 
depends upon man’s poLUcal inventiveness in this time of rapid 
change, and to present international relations not so much in 
terms ol power politics as m terms ol constitution building and 
of establishmg political units more in accordance with the facts 
of life As will be seen from Professor Slander’s own description 
of the task which he has set lumself, the title of his book is 
rather misleading. Whether we like it or not, the foundations 
of existing world society can only be analysed in terms of power 
politics ; any other description does not appear to fit either 
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pasb or present international affairs. Yet this is far from 
being incompatible with an atUtude which does full justice to the 
limited possibilities of international institutions within a system 
of world power politics and with an assertion of the tremendous 
possibilities for such institutions which are waiting to be realised 
in an international community proper. Professor Mender’s 
treatise covers fields as wide apart as the international prevention 
of crime and international religious co-operation, world monetary 
problems and international regional organisation, and it contains 
a chapter on the prospects of world order which, we hope, does not 
end on too optimistic a note. In any case, we owe to Professor 
Mander an excellent and, at present, unequalled text-book on 
international institutions. 

At a tune when Statesmen and teachers of mternational law 
and relations are busy leamtog the new international law which 
is embodied in the Charter of the United Nations, there could be 
no greater service done to them than to provide a commentary 
which, based on the work of the Dumbarton Oaks and San 
Prascisco Conferences, iucidl) explains the lateotions of the 
drafters and the meaning of the compromises achieved in the 
various Commissions and Committees of the San Francisco 
Conference. Mr. Goodrich and Dr. Hambro should be congratu- 
lated on bavmg ochieved m their ChtirUr oj ihe United !fation$ 
this aim at such speed and with the discretion for which such 
work calls. Especially useful are the frequent comparisons 
between the Articles of the League Covenant and the Charter and 
the fifteen documents which form the third part of an indispensable 
work of reference. 

To turn to more specialised aspects of the subject, a wealth 
of significant books on international admimstrabon and organisa- 
tion have been published during the current year. Mr. Pastuhov’s 
Guide to the Practice of International Conferences accurately 
describes tbe mechanism of international conferences and gains 
in value from the author’s expenence as an international cml 
servant. The same can be said ot Dr. Ransholen-YTertbeimer’s 
International Secretariat. It is the special merit of both these 
books that they ore written from * inside ’ and, therefore, contain 
observations and deal with aspects of the matter which any but 
an exceptionally well-connected ‘ outsider ’ would have been 
bound to overlook. In the case of the last-mentioned volume, 
this knowledge is coupled with tbe author’s acute awareness of 
the sociological aspects of his subject. ^Vhen Dr. Ranshofen- 

ertheimer deals with questions such as the international 
ofTicial, he js nt hi« best. Anyone who knovrs the damage done 
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to the League in the years of the decline of the League of Nations 
by officials who were merely the agents m disguise of anti-I^ague 
Powers will be interested m what the author has to say on this 
subject. lie does so firmly, if perhaps too briefly, and with an 
excess of tact . ‘In the case of sympathisers with the totalitarian 
policies of their countries . . . any advantages accruing from this 
practice (of the presence of citiiens of non>merober States in the 
League Secretariat] were balanced by the fact that the Secretariat 
offered the prestige of its membership, diplomatic immunities, and 
considerable salaries to “enemies within” unable or unwilling 
to foster the aims of the League but perhaps only too willing to 
sene as informers.* 

Though there is no scarcity of studies on the minority regime 
in the inter-war period, the special value of M. de Azc&rate’s 
League of Kationi and National Mtnonties — another volume in the 
useful series on Studies m (he /Idministrafion of International 
Ijtw and Organtsnlian which m edited by Mr. Finch for (be 
Carnegie Endowment — lies m the fact that the author was for 
twehe years Director of the Minorities Questions Section of the 
League of Nations. As M. de Azeirate himself says, ‘ the 
guarantee of minority rights established by the League of Nations 
on the basis of the Minorities Treaties did not give satisfaction 
to the gosemments of the “ minority” countries, to the minorities 
themselves, or— and this was the most serious factor of all— -to 
that world public opinion which was interested in minority 
questions during the last posl>wor period Yet, as a comparison 
between the Minorities Treaties of 1010 and the experiment of 
Upper Silesia under the German-Polish Convention of 1022 will 
show, lack of reciprocity was probably the most serious flaw 
in the former type of minorities treaties and coritributed more 
than anything else to their ultimate breakdown or non-observ- 
ance. In addition, m Upper Silesia there was an international 
agent who could settle difficulties on the spot, whereas, m all other 
cases, matters could be dealt with only by the slow-moving 
machinery of Geneva. Ilightly, therefore, the author arrives at 
the conclusion that ‘ Upper Silesia constitutes the only precedent 
for a system to which recourse may conceivably be had in the 
future when dealing with political difficulties created by the 
existence of national minorities, or other problems of a similar 
nature 

As the conception of the mandate has been resurrected in the 
trusteeship territories, it is timely that a second edition of 
Lord ITailey’s invaluable African Surrey has just been pub- 
lished. The new edition does not, however, appear to deal with 
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any developments which have taken place during the last seven 
years or with the new problems wbjch the war has created jn 
Africa south of the Sahara. Nevertheless, the volume remaujs 
the standard work on the physical background of this area, its 
economic, social, and educational problems, and — what is most 
important from the point of view of this report — the feasible 
patterns of government and administration in an area which can 
be developed in accordance with the standards of trusteeship now 
professed by practically all colonial powers only by means ol much 
fuller international co-operation than existed in the past. 
While the bulk of the work stands unaffected by more recent 
developments, an editorial committee would do well to bring up 
to date chapters such as those on the Non-European immigrant 
communities, especially the Indian Community, and on the 
development of inter-racial relotions between the white and black- 
populations in South Africa during the years of the war. 
Statistical figures, too, might well he reconsidered m such a general 
post-war overhaul. 

On a smaller scale this need for accurate and ujvto-date 
information has been admirably met by the Royal Institute ol 
International Affairs in a new edition of its information paper on 
Great Britain and I'alestme which covers the period from IDIS to 
1015. The chapters on the Peel Report, the Atob Rebellion, 
the Auetuations m Rntish poli^ since 1030, and on Palestine 
during the War provide e-vaclly the kind of background mntcrjal 
on which any judgment of the Rejwrt of the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry ought to be based. For purposes of 
reference, the addition of a short index to future editions of this 
Useful handbook may be suggested. 

Mr. Hourani’s Syn« and /.ehanon, also published under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, is more 
elaborately produced. It is announced as the first of several 
books which Chatham House intends to issue on Middle Eastern 
affairs. As, apart from Professor Toynbee’s discussion of these 
questions m the relevant volumes of his Snrueys 0 / International 
Affairs and official documents, there are only French studies on 
the subject. Sir. Hourani’s book ably bridges a surprising gap in 
English literature on one of the sore points in the relations 
between France and the Arab worM and between the two Western 
countries. The author’s treatment of the history of Sjrria and 
Eebanon, of the impact of Western civilisation upon the Arab- 
Islamic way of Syrian life and of the growth of Arab nationalism 
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m this region deserves high praise. In order to assess more 
recent dcAelopments, the documentary appendix to this attracti\e 
monograph is indispensable. 

^TiiJe, ultimately, progress in the field ol non-poLtical inter- 
national mstitutions depends on the stability ol the political 
international order, this nexus is no reason why functional integra- 
tion in these spheres, and especially in the economic sphere, 
should not be pushed forward by all asailable means. It, there- 
fore, IS highlj opportune to be reminded by Professor Condliffe 
and Mr. Stt\enscm ol The Cotrnnon Jnterfst in Intcrnottonnl 
Eronomie Orgonisation, and of the fact that policies of full 
emplojTnent and social secunty are compatible with an increased 
Aolume of internabonal trade, proAided that — as is underlined iR 
the ofTicial Preface of the International Labour Office to this 
slender but weighty Nolume in its series ol Studies and Reports 
— appropriate international machinery is created through which 
such national policies can be co-ordinated. In the authors’ words, 
* food, agriculture and raw matenah, money, commerce and 
ULiestment represent . . . the four great fields in which inter' 
national co-ordmation of national economic policies is essential 
if high leAels of emploj'ment and economic secunty are to be 
maintained and if the improxement of hnng standards is to 
progress beyond the relaUiely narrow limits attomahle through 
independent national action *. 

The possibilities that exist for the achievement of these pur* 
poses withm the framework of the United Nations form the 
subject of Dr. Finer's study on The United .Yofion* Economic 
end Social Council. In quick succession, he renews existing 
international agenues, those in process of being established, 
and some which — Lke the world migration organisation or the 
world commission on commodity agreements and cartels — may 
have to bide their time before they will be permitted to emerge 
mto international life. The constructive possibiliDes are there. 
If the> fail to be realised, it will not be for the lack of adequate 
international raachiner) . This is the keynote of Dr. Finer’s 
booklet, which is animated bj cautious optimism — or is it 
optimistic scepticism ? 

As 1$ mdicaled by the experience of the International Labour 
Organisat on, there is no surer way of galvanising into life inter- 
national institutions than to permit those whose own sectional 
interests are bound up with tbe success or failure of such experi- 
ments to take an active part in the work of these agencies. 
While, in theory, the tripartite delegations sent by each member 
Slate to International Labour Conferences are national delega- 
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lions, the individual \ote guaranteed to each delegate by the 
Constitution of the I.L.O. and the reality of common professional 
interests gi\e opportunities lop realising within limited fields the 
internationals of employers and workers. For a long time, there 
has been a need for the scientific exploration of these non-official 
international groupings, and, in his rnternafional Labour Movc- 
jiieiil, Mr. Price has done valuable spade work in a field which 
should not remain the monopoly of the political pamphleteer. 
Mr. Price’s book con\-cniently summarises the activities of the 
Second International and of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions in the inter-war years and the difficulties resulting from 
the internecine warfare within the working-class movement. The 
author meets the challenge that the international organisation of 
the labour movement has failed in what it set out to do by the 
rejoinder that ‘whatever failures there may have been, . . . 
they were not confined to the labour movement, but were setbacks 
for international co-operation as a whole *. While this is only 
too true, It is merely a polite way of saying that labour and trade 
unions, like religious or other international mov ements, are them- 
selves conditioned both by overriding national loyalties and the 
duties imposed by the sovereign State on its citiiens within a 
system of world power politics. It will be Interesting to see what, 
in a second edition, Mr. Price will have to say on the new World 
Federation of Trade Unions, in which Western and Soviet Trade 
Unions are joined within the same fold. While the war-time 
alliance between their Governments assisted in — or made possible 
— the creation of such a united front, it will be a pointer to the 
strength of the positive motive powers behind this International 
whether it will stand the strain of post-war political divergencies 
between the world powers. 

Of the implications of such dissensions we are forcibly made 
aware in Professor Woodward’s Some Political Consequences of 
the Atom Bomb. Rightly, be emphasises that ‘most of the great 
choices of historj’ have been made, as it were, blindfold end 
against the background of his wide historical knowledge which is 
perceptibly crystallising into a significant philosophy of history, 
the author examines various patterns for the control of nuclear 
energy and rejects all of them as wanting but one t world govern- 
ment. Yet, apart from the fact that * it may turn out to be a 
gross and fearful tyranny ’ and ‘ may only make all war into civ il 
War’, ‘within the next ten years there is not much possibility of 
getting it, since there is not the slightest chance that either the 
United States or Russia will surrender to it the powers which each 
now exercises in full sovereignty. Moreover, there is no safe 
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resting-place hallway between the present system of sovereign 
States and a single world-State, A new division of the world 
into two or three large federations would only increase our 
danger ", 

On paper, this stricture of regional unions has been anticipated 
in Messrs. Bauer’s and Ritzel’a Kampf vm Ciiropa. They conceive 
a European Union as an organic part of a world federation. Yet 
the Europe which they visualise is a thing of the past. Europe 
today appears more definitely divided into zones of differing, if 
not conflicting, interests and ideologies than it ever was in the 
past, and Europe increasingly appears to become an object of 
world politics rather than one of its determining factors. A similar 
air of unrealism surrounds Mr. Gross’s conception of a democratic 
federation of East'Centrat Europe which is the subject of his 
Crossroads of Ttro Continents. While it is possible to imagine a 
closer grouping of countries such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary and the Balkan countries within the orbit o! 
the U.S.S.R., the cooceptioo of such a federation as a bridge 
between the West and East appears incompatible with the 
atmosphere which the Big Three consider congenial for their 
symbiosis in the post*war world. 

These issues, which are the basic problems of international life 
today and tomorrow, are admirably set out in Mr. Dallm’s The 
Dtg Three. In a nutshell he presents lucid pictures of the 
relations between the United Slates and the British Empire, the 
aims of Soviet policy and the zones of conflict between the World 
Powers in the Middle and Far East. Wisely, the author arrives 
at the conclusion that * the war did not eradicate the divergencies 
ol international interests, it did not abolish coalitions and 
alliances, rivalry and power politics. It did not achieve these 
goals because no war can achieve them Thus the mam 
problem on which the future of all international institutions 
depends, but which can only be solved constructively within their 
framework, is still as much before us as it ever was. 

It has been said ol the United States* Constitution that ‘ it is 
a case of men building better than they knew and it is for this 
reason and because of our painful awareness that this dictum does 
not apply to any ol the achievements so far made on a world 
scale that, almost automatically, the student of international 
planning turns back to the experiment of American federalism. 
Though conditioned by social forces, which are lacking in world 
affairs, there is something of nniversal validity in this attempt to 
replace the incompatibilities of sovereign States by the division 
of functions which remain their exclusive preserve and others 
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which, for a higher common good, they consent to pool under the 
bene^olent supet\ision of n supreme judicial arbiter. It, therefore, 
seems fitting to conclude this report with a reference to Professor 
Swisher’s stimulating study on The flroirfh of Consfitiifionol Poicct 
in fhe United States, It bnngs out well the elastic and d>Ti3inic 
character of federalism in the United States with its continuously 
shifting boundaries and the checks and balances esohed within 
this complicated system erf government. Its ultimate safeguard 
is the * watchfulness, understanding, and participation on the part 
of the American people *. It will depend on the capability of the 
common man e\ erj'where to bring these factors into play whether 
international institutions will develop into an altematise to world 
power politics. 

London. G. S. 
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